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PREFACE. 



Iq my preface to the Lion of the North I expressed a hope 
that I might some day be able to continue the history of the 
Thirty Years' Wai*. The deaths of Oustavus and bis great 
rival Wallerutein, and the crushing defeat of the Swedes and 
their allies at the battle of Nfirdlingen, brought the first period 
of that war to a dose. HostiUties, indeed, never ceased, hut 
the Swedes no longer played the leading part on the Pro- 
testant side that they had hitherto occupied. Oxen&tiern, 
the great chancellor of Sweden, saw that the only hope of 
eventual success lay in enga^ng France in the struggle, and 
he and the Duke of Weimar went to Paris and pointed out to 
Richeheu that unless France intervened, Austria must become 
the master of all Germany, and as the ally of Spain would 
have it in her power to completely dominate France. Richelieu 
perceived the opportunity, made a treaty with the Swedes and 
Weimar, and engaged to grant large subsidies to the former, 
and to send an army to co-operate with the latter. 

Then began the second period of this long and terrible 
struggle, France now taking the place that Sweden had hitherto 
occupied, and bearing the brunt of the conflict. She emerged 
triumpluuit, with her territories largely increased, while Austria 
was crashed and humiliated, and Spain was dethroned from 
her position as the dominating power of Europe. The success 
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of France was greatly due to the fact that her armies were led 
by two of the greatest military geniuses of all times, viz. 
Ck)Dd4 and Turenne, men of very different types, but equally 
great as commanders, and equally, at the time of which we are 
speaking, devoted to the cause of France. Both were men of 
extraordinary personal courage, and although one was as 
prudent and careful of the lives of his troops as the other was 
impetuous and careless at what cost he won his victories, they 
worked together with a harmony that could have hardly been 
expected among men bo differently constituted. Although in 
the subsequent wars of the Fronde they took different sides, 
their friendship, except during a short period of alienation, 
was never shaken, and their admiration for each other's genius 
never abated. 

G. A. HENTY. 
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CHAPTER L 

A. STROKE OF OOOD FORTUNE. 

AMOUNTED officer, followed by two orderlies, was pro- 
ceeding at a brisk trot from Paris to St Denis, in 
October, 1639, when he came upon a large party of 
boys, who, armed with sticks, were advancing' in BOtnething 
like military order against a wall on the top of a low hilL 

"What are you doing!" he asked the lad who appeared to 
be the leader. 

" We are playing at war, air. We are advancing against the 
tortress of La Motte. This is the regiment of Turenne." 

"And who are you at other timesi" the officer asked with 
a smile. 

" My name is Hector Campbell, sir." 

"Then you are not French)" 

"No, sir; my father was an officer in the Scotch regiment. 
He was killed at the siege of La Kochelle." 

"And who is taking care of youl" 

"I live with Angus Macintosh. He was a sergeant in my 
father's company. He was badly wounded at Ia Bocbelle^ 
and not being fit for further service, he took a cabaret near 
the barracks. The officers are very Mnd. They allow him a 
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sum for taking care of me. Of course I am often in barracks, 
and have learned the drill, and I have heard and read about 
battles and Bi^es, ao I am cboeen to command." 

"And so you know something of the battles in vbieb 
Turenne was engaged!" 

" I think I know about them all, sir, both in Holland and 
on the Rhine, and have seen plans of the battles. Of course 
this is not at all like La Motte, which was on the top of a high 
rock, so that when Turenne was ordered to attack with his 
regiment after the general's son had failed, he had to pass not 
only through a heavy fire, but through the huge stones that 
the enemy hurled down. It was grand; and he did well at 
all the other sieges. Then, again, there was Saveme. See 
how he fought there, and stormed the place when even the 
Swedes, who are good soldiers, had failed. I think he is 
going to be the greatest of our captains." 

" Turenne is only a learner in the art of war," the other 
said gravely. 

"I think be has learnt more than any of the rest," the 
boy said boldly; "and all the soldiers love him more than any 
of the other generals, for he takes such care of them, and does 
not treat them as if they were dirt under his feet, only meant 
to obey orders, and go and get killed when told." 

"You have heard him very much over-praised," the officer 
said quietly. "I think that be does his beat; but he is a 
young man yet, not older than I am. Hia advance has been 
due to fortune rather than to hia own merits." 

"I don't think so," the boy said sturdily. "Do you think 
that he would be a lieutenant-general at twenty-eight, atid that 
all the soldiers would speak of him as they do, if it were only 
fortune! Look bow he captured Landredee &nd Solre, and 
drove the Austrians back from Maubeuge, and aidol the Duke 
of Weimar to thrash them at Weilenweir, and stormed the 
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A STROKB OP GOOD FORTUNB. 13 

main fort of Breisachf He has been succesaful in all his 
enterprises, and now it is said he is to command in ItAly, 
where things have been going on badly. The cardinal would 
not have chosen him had he not considered that no one could 
do better than he." 

The officer laughed. 

"Well, young sir, I see that you are so well acquainted 
with the sieges and battles of our time that I cannot argue 
with you." 

"I did not mean that^ sir," the boy said in some confusion. 
" 1 was only saying what our soldiers think, and it is natural 
that I, being only a boy, should make him my hero, for he 
went to the wars when he was a year younger than I am, and 
at fourteen carried a musket as a volunteer under Maurice of 
Nassau, and for five years he was in all the battles in Holland, 
and raised the first battery that opened on Bois-le-duc." 

"And do you receive no pension as the son of an officer 
killed inbatUeT 

"No, sir. When the living soldiers often have to go months 
without their pay, the sons of dead ones can hardly expect to 
be thought of. But I don't care; in two years I shall be old 
enough to enlist, and I shall go to the frontier and join Hep- 
bum's Scottish brigade, who are now, they say, io the French 
service." 

" They are line soldiers — none better," the officer said. " But 
why does not the colonel of your father's regiment ask for a 
commission for yout" 

"The regiment is not in favour with the cardinal," the boy 
replied with a smile. " They are too Protestant for his emi- 
nence, and the colonel is not a man to ask favours if he is 
likely to be refused." 

"Well," the officer said, "it is clear to me that yon are a 
lad of spirit, and that you have done your beet to prepare 
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f oureelf for your profession as a soldier by studying military 
history, and I think it hard that, aa the eon of an officer vho 
died in battle for France, France ehould have done nothing 
for you. I hare some little influence myself. What is the 
name of this cabaret that Sergeant Macintosh keepef" 

"The Scottish Soldier, sir. It is near the gate of the 
barracks of St. Denis." 

"Do not go out to-morrow afternoon. I will have a talk 
with him, and maybe I can be of some assistance to you," 

So sayings he touched his horse's flank with his heel and 
rode on, while the boys continued their play. The next 
afternoon the lad remained at home, to the surprise of the 
sergeant 

"What keepe you in to-day, Hector 1 It is rare indeed 
that you are indoors in the afternoon." 

"An officer cRme along while we were playing," the lad 
said, "and asked me some questions. I told him who I was. 
He said that he had some influence, and might be able to 
assist me." 

"What sort of assistance 1" the sei^eant grumbled. "He 
must have influence indeed if he can get you a pension." 

"I don't think it was that," the boy said. "I said that 
I should like to enlist as a volunteer." 

The sergeant laughed. 

" Well, they do take v<dunteers as young as you are. Hector, 
but they must be cadets of a noble family. You will have to 
wait another couple of years before they will enlist you, much 
less take you as a volunteer." 

There were a good many Scottish soldiers sitting m the 
room, when an officer rode up to the door and dismounted. 
"It is a general ofBcer," one of the men said, looking out of 
the window, and as the door opened and the officer entered 
all stood up and saluted. 
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"Sit down, men," he said. "I am not here to disturb you, 
but to have a talk vith Sergeant Maclntosb. Have you a 
room, sergeant, where we can speak privately I" 

" Yes, general," the sergeant said, saluting again, and led 
the way into a little room generally devoted to the use of non- 
commissioned officers. The officer caught Hector's eye, and 
beckoned to him to follow. 

"Do you know me, sergeant!" 

" Yes, general, you are Viscount Turenne." 

Hector gave an involuntary exclamation of horror at the 
thought of the freedom with which he bad the day before 
discoursed with this famous commander. Military officers at 
that time did not wear any set uniforms, and indeed there was 
very considerable latitude among the soldiers, and it was only 
because he was followed by two attendante that the boy had 
taken him to be an officer, probably a young captain. The 
quietness of bis dress had not even led him to believe that he 
belonged to a noble family. 

" This lad tells me that he is the son of Captain Campbell 
of the Scottish regimentt" 

"That is BO, general." 

" And also that you were a sei^eant in bis father's company, 
and have since taken care of him." 

" I have done the best I could for him, general; but indeed 
the officers of the regiment allow me quite as much as the 
lad's food coats." 

" He seems to be a careful student of military history, ser- 
geant 1" 

" That he is, sir. I don't think there has been a battle, or 
even a skirmish, in the past ten years which he cannot tell you 
the ins and outs of. He will sit here for hours as quiet as a 
mouse when some soldiers from the wars come in, and some- 
times he gets books lent him with the plans of battles and 
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sieges, and when be ia not doing that he is in the barrack-yard 
Thatching the men drill. I believe be knows all the words of 
command as well as any captain in the Scottish regiment. 
As to handling his musket, I have taught him that myself, 
and the use of a sword, too, since he was ten years old, and 
the men of his father's company have taken pleasure in 
teaching the lad all they knew in that way." 

"He reminds me of my own boyhood," the general said. 
" I like his looks, and it seems to me that he has the making 
of a good officer. All the otHcers of the regiment are men of 
good Scottish families, and as such can serve in any capacity. 
I have often need of a young officer who can carry my messages 
on a field of battle, and can be trusted to understand their 
import and deliver them faithfully. Now, Campbell," he said, 
turning to the lad, who was standing with flushed face and 
eyes beaming with delight and gratitude, "I will give you 
the choica 1 will either appoint you a volunteer for a year, 
in which time, if your conduct is satisfactory, I will name you 
lieutenant, or I will take you directly into my own household. 
My object in either case would be to produce an officer likely 
to be useful to his Majesty. 

" I should certainly not have adopted that course had it not 
been that you appear already to have learned the duties of a 
soldier, and to be acquainted with the ordinary drill and with 
the necessities of a soldier's life. If you enter my household 
yon will find it no child's play, certainly no life of ease and 
comfort. I do not spare myself, nor do I spare the officers 
immediately under me. In a regiment yon would learn better, 
perhaps, the duties of a regimental officer, but with me you 
will have more opportunities of learning the art of war, and of 
some day becoming a distinguished officer, always supposing 
that you are not shot down in battle or die of fatigue and hard- 
ship. Which do you choose!" 
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" Oh, sir, how can I thank you for your goodness I There is 
nothing in the world that I should like bo much as to be in 
your service. " 

" So be it," the genera) said. " I shall obtain an appointment 
for you ae lieutenant attached to my household. At first, you 
will simply have to carry messages for me; but when I have 
learnt more of your character I shall employ you as one that 
I can trust Sergeant, Here is a purse, use the contents in 
furnishing the lad with clothes suitftble for his position, and 
let him call on me in three days at the hotel of the Due de 
Bouillon, where I am staying. Can you ridel" be asked 
suddenly. 

" Yes, eir." 

" I will see to the matter of a horse for yoa I shall be 
leaving at the end of a week to join the army in Italy. And 
remember always, lad," he added with a smile, " that I am still 
but a learner in the art of war." 

So saying he nodded kindly to him and the sergeant, went 
out, returned the salute of the soldiers, mounted his horse, 
which his orderly was holding for him, and rode off. 

"Well, well," said the sergeant^ who with Hector had fol- 
lowed him out, "the like of this I never saw before: to think 
that the Viscount of Turenne should visit the cabaret of a 
soldier, and should have deigned to offer you a position in his 
household! I can scarce believe that I am not dreaming. 
How did it all come about, and how have you thus gained his 
favour V 

"I am ashamed to say, sei^eant, that I gained it by my 
presumption; now that I know who he was, I may say by my 
insolence. A party of us were having a mimic battle. We 
were actjng as the regiment of Turenne at the storming of 
La Motte. I was in command, and so acting as Turenne, when 
a gentleman, whom, by his appearance and age, and by the fact 
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that two troopers rode beUnd him, I took to be a captiuD in 
the army, came up aod questioned me as to what we wera 
doing. I told him; then he talked about Turenne. I laid I 
thought he was our greatest general. He, that Turenne was 
only a learner in the art of war. I upheld him, and spoke 
of the battles and sieges in which he bad taken part. Then 
he asked me about myself, aod I told him my birth and bring- 
ing up, and he said he might be of assistance to me, and 
would call here and see you." 

" Well, well, it almost passes belief, Hector, that a boy like 
you should have dared to enter into an argument with an 
- officer, even if only, as you believed, a captain. .And to think 
that this has come of it, instead of his having laid his whip 
across your back, as you deserved. Your fortune is made, lad, 
that is, if you behave yourself. Turenne is a great soldier; 
and more than that, from what I have heard he is loved by 
his men more than any other general, and they will do any- 
thing for hiuL His regiment here, though he was hut nineteen 
when he obtained his command, was admitted to be one of the 
best drilled and the best disciplined of any in the service. 

"He saw to everything himself, spent bis whole time in 
drilling them as if he had been only a heutenant with nothing 
but his sword for his fortune, instead of a great noble. When 
he was with de la Valette and Weimar, and the army had to 
fall back and were well-nigh starved, Turenne sold his plate 
and his carriages to buy food for the men. He had his own 
baggage thrown out of the waggons to make room for those 
who were too weak to march; and on one occasion gave up 
his own horse to a soldier who was sinking from fatigue and 
hunger, and himself marched on foot. He always leads his 
troops in battle, and wherever he goes they will follow. He 
was right in saying that he does not spare himself. The 
eoldien believe that he does without any sleep when on a 
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campaign, for he is for ever going round seeing that eveiything 
is in order, that the outposte are properly placed and vigilant, 
and that the soldiers have food, and such comfort as can be 
obtained. Now let us go in and tell my comrades of your 
good fortune. There is not a man in the regiment who will 
not be glad to hear of it. I will go acroaa with you myself 
to the colonel's lodging," 

"But please, sergeant, do not aay a word about my folly; 
only say that the general, coming across a party of us playing 
at war, questioned me, and finding that I was the son of a 
Scottish officer who had been killed at La Rocbelle, and that 
I had worked hard at getting up the history of the wars, 
and longed much to go into the army, had promised to come 
round the next day, and said that he might be able to aid 
me." 

" I understand, lad Yes, it is better that your foolishness 
should not be known." 

The colonel was greatly pleased when he heard of what had 
happened. 

" I had intended myself to have asked for a commission for 
you when you were a couple of years older," he said to Hector, 
" but I was by no means sure of getting it, for the cardinal is 
not partial to the regiment. Tureniie, however, stands high in 
his favour— in spite of the fact that his brother, the Due 
de Bouillon, has left Bichelieu's party, and is regarded by him 
as an enemy — bo we may be sure that your commission will 
be at once signed. You must sup with me and the officers 
of the regiment to-night. There is not one who will not rejoice 
that your father's son has met with such good fortune, for 
assuredly you could not have entered the army under better 
auspices. 

"It is just like Turenne to have thus come forward to 
assist the son of a brave soldier killed in action. As a rule. 
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I am sorry to say tliat the ofBcers of our army concern 
• themselves but little with the affairs of the soldiers under 
their command. Of course in our regiment it is different, 
as we have many gentlemen of well-known Scottish families 
serving in the ranks, and most of the others are our own 
clansmen, or come from our dales. We all cling together as 
countrymen among strangers, though indeed we can hardly 
regard them as strangers, seeing that Scotland and France have 
ever been allies, and that our Queen Mary was a French 
princess. And now that Scotland has given kings to England, 
and English troops fought side by aide with the French under 
Henry of Navarre against the Spaniards and Guises, and, 
although not in strict alliance, are alike enemies of the 
Spaniards, we can scarce feel ourselves as strangers here. 
Besides, is not a French princess wife of King Charlesl 

" I do not sa-y that eithei* England or France has altogether 
forgotten the long wars between them, hut that isaveryold story 
now, and as long as Spain threatens to extend her power over 
all Europe, so long are we likely to remain good friends. If 
the power of Spain is once broken, old quarrels may break out 
again, but I trust that that will not be in my time, for assuredly 
the regiment, although willing to fight against all other enemies 
of France would refuse to march against our countrymen. 
Now, Sergeant Maclotoah, I know that you must be anxious 
to get back to your inn. You will have a busy time this after- 
noon unless I am greatly mistaken. Leave Campbell with me. 

" In the first place, it will be as well that he should not be 
down there, for the fun is likely to get fast and furious. 
Thei-e is not a man in the regiment who knew his father 
hut will be drinking the lad's health, and it were better that 
he should go to-morrow through the barracks and shake their 
hands, than that he should be among them there. You can 
tell them that I have taken the boy off, so that they may not 
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think that he stayed away on his own account. We will see 
him fitted out It is a matter that touches the honour of the ' 
regiment that the son of our old comrade should make a fair 
show in the household of the viscount." 

"The general has left me a puree for that purpose, colonel." 

" It was a kindly thought, hut let the lad start with it in 
his pocket It is our duty to see that he has everything be- 
fitting his father's son." 

As soon as the sergeant left, the colonel said, " Now, Camp- 
bell, do you go into the ante-room. I shall ^e ready to go out 
with you in half an hour." 

Orderlies were then despatched to the various officers' lodg- 
ings, and in a few minutes they assembled. The colonel told 
them what had happened, and said that in his opinion it 
concerned the honour of the regiment to see that their com- 
rade's son was properly equipped. 

All those who had known Captain Campbell were greatly 
pleased with the news, and there was not a dissenting voice 
when the colonel proposed that there should be a general sub- 
scription of two days' pay. He himself, however, and Captain 
Campbell's friends, gave a much larger amount, and the total 
was amply sutScient for the equipment of a young man of 
good family joining the army. Hector was then called in and 
informed of what had taken place, and heartily congratulated 
by the officers. He was greatly affected by their kindness and 
the proof of the estimation in which his father had been 
held. 

"We had always intended to do this," the colonel said, 
" when the time came for your entering the army, for we felt 
that it would indeed he a discredit to the regiment were you 
to go into the world without the equipment that a Scottish 
gentleman should have. Now, Captain Mackenzie and Cap- 
taia Home, I will aak you to act as furnishers. You know 
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what ifl required for a young officer on the staff of a general 
like Viscount Turenne, who would be called upon to accompany 
him to court, and mmt do him no discredit; besides which, 
he must of course have clothes for a campaign. He will not 
need arms, for I have kept for him his father's sword and 
pistols. See that the tailors undertake to get his clothes 
ready quickly, for he is to accompany Turenne to Italy in 
four or five days. One suit at least must be finished in two 
days, for on the third he is to wait upon Turenne, who is 
staying at the hotel of the Due de Bouillon, and he may 
possibly be presented to the cardinal" 

The dress of a French gentleman in the reign of Louis XIII. 
differed but slightly from that worn at tbe same time by the 
cavaliers of Charles I. It consisted of a loose cloak of cloth, 
silk, satin, or velvet, according to the occasion and the wealth 
of the wearer. It generally hung loosely on the shoulders, 
but two or three of the top buttons were sometimes fastened; 
the sleeves were loose and open from the elbow. Sometimes 
the cloak was richly embroidered. Over it fell a collar of 
rich lace, with Vandyke border. Beneath it was worn a 
short tightly-fitted doublet embroidered in front, with puffed 
sleeves, and with a belt or sash round the waist Tbe 
breeches were very full, reaching to the knee. For walking 
or riding, loose high boots turned down at the top and trimmed 
with Uce or Erillings joined the breeches; while in court^ress, 
silk stockings and shoes with rosettes were worn. The swords 
hung from a richly -embroidered baldrick going over the right 
shoulder. 

Officers of the different regiments were distinguished by the 
colour of their sashes, which was the only point of regimental 
uniformity. When on a campaign doublets were usually worn 
of thick buff leather ; armour was still used, but was far less 
cumbrous than it had been, coosisting for the most part solely 
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of shoulder-pieces and cwraaa, with plates covering the upper 
part of the arm, thick buff-leather gauntlets being considered 
BufScient protection below the elbow. Four suite were ordered 
for Hector: one for court, another for general use when in 
Paris or other large towns, the third for travelling and when 
in attendance with the general, the fourth for actual scrrice in 
the field. 

Almost as expensive as the suiU were the shirts, with their 
deep lace collars and rufBej while for jervice in the field half 
a dosen plain shirts were purchased. ' The head-dress on 
ordinary occasions was a broad beaver hat with plumes, and 
in the field a close-fitting helmet with cheek-pieces. Visors 
had been almost entirely given up. 

On the third da; Hector presented himself at the appointed 
hour at the hotel of the Due de Bouillon. He was dressed 
in the second best of his costumes, and wore for the first time 
his father's sword. In the hall were numbers of soldiers and 
lackeys. One of the latter came up to him. 

" I am here to see the Viscount Turenne by appointment," 
he said. 

The lackey led the way to a large chamber, where several 
otiBcers and gentlemen were waiting. Here Hector gave his 
name to a chamberlain, who took it into another apartment. 
He waited for half an hour, and observed that while the 
oflicers, one by one, were taken into the room where the lackey 
had carried his name, the nobles and gentlemen, who were 
much more numerous, were shown into another, which was 
evidently the principal reception-room. He jessed at once 
that it was here that the Due de Bouillon was receiving 
visitors, while his brother was engaged in giving interviews 
to officers, who perhaps desired appointments in his army, or 
in arranging details of stores, arms, and ammunition required 
for its use. At last his turn came; and on his name being 
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called, he folloved Uie tuber into a stnall apartment, where 
Turenne was Bitting at a table covered with letters. The 
general looked at him critically. 

"You make a very good figure," be said, "and better, I can 
tell you, than I did at your age, for I was but weakly, while 
you are well-grown and strong. Among your other exercises 
you have not neglected the use of your sword. I could tell 
that as soon as my eyes fell upon you." 

"No, general, I have practised for two or three hours a day 
since I was ten years old, and I think that almost every soldier 
in the regiment has been my instructor in turn, and the 
maltre-d'armes of the regiment himself gave me lessons twice 
a week." 

"I have managed your business for you," the viscount said. 
" I saw the cardinal yesterday and asked for a commission 
for you. He simply asked for what regiment, and I said that 
at present I intended to keep you about my own person, as 
I thoi^bt you would make a good officer and would some 
day do me credit He was busy at the time, so he simply 
signed an appointment as a lieutenant and gave it to me to 
fill in your name. I asked if I should bring you to his levee 
to-morrow, but he said, 'There is no occasion viscount, we 
have both plenty on our hands; neither you nor I can waste 
time on young lieutenants. You can present him to me when 
you return from the war.' You know the cardinal by sight, I 
supposed" 

" Yes, general, I have seen him many times." 

" He is a great man," Turenne said thoughtfully, rather as 
if speaking to himself than to Hector; "the greatest that 
France has ever known — he is the soul of Franca It is well, 
indeed, that we have at present a king who recognizes how 
great a man he is, and is wise enough to know that although 
he himself is somewhat overshadowed, France is made greater 
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aod Btronger and his oim reign more gloriouB by hiB geniiu." 
Then he broke off with a smile. " I was talking to myself 
rather than to you. I shall ride to St. Denis at two o'clock 
to-day; be here at that time. I will order the horse, that I 
have purchased for you, to be brought round here." 

Hector was about to express his gratitude, but the general 
at once stopped him. "I need no thanks," he said. "I per- 
ceived in the ardour with which you have studied military 
matters that you would make a good officer, and you remind 
me of my own boyhood. I always like to help forward oflicers 
whom I see ready, not only to do their actual business but to 
go beyond it, in order to acquire knowledge, and I doubt not 
that I shall find this in you. But you must remember, lad, 
that you are now no longer a civilian, but a soldier, that you 
must be not only obedient but respectful to thoee above you 
in rank, that discretion as well as courage ia Decessary for 
success, that you must be thoughtful for the comfort of the 
soldiers, ready to expose your life in battle to encourage them, 
and also to set them an example of endurance, cheerfulness, 
and good spirits in times of hardship an<l distress. Kemember 
that, to the soldier, there is no such thing as party; he fights 
for France and for France only, and should hold himself aloof 
from even the smallest expression of opinion on political 
matters. Then, at two o'clock." 

Hector bowed deeply and left the room. When he returned 
to the hotel at two o'clock, six grooms were standing with 
the horses before the entrance; he waited outside until the 
viscount, followed by four ofiBcers, came out. 

"Oh, here you are, lieutenant!" he said, as his eye fell on 
Hector; "I was afraid that punctuality was not among your 
virtues. Gentlemen, this is Lieutenant Hector Campbell, son of 
a breve officer of the Scottish r^ment who fell at La Rochelle; 
he is, for the present, attached to my household, and will ride 
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with lu for Italy the day after to-morrow. Campbell, thia 
gentleman is Colonel d'Estampes, who is the head of my staff; 
this. Major Mutton, who will have the control of all matters 
connected with the artillery; these are Messieurs de Lisle and 
Emile de Chavigny, who are my aidea-de-camp. Now, gentle- 
men, let us mount." 

As the Scottish regiment was a mounted one, Hector had 
had ample opportunities to learn to ride well, and he now fell 
in with the two aides-de^»mp, who were both young men of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, members of good families, 
and together they followed the Viscount Turenne, who rode 
on ahead with the two staff-ofiicers. While they were mahing 
their way through the narrow streets of Paris they rode but 
slowly, but as soon as they passed through the gates they 
went on at a brisk pace. 

"You are fortunate," de Lisle said, "in having obtained a 
commission so young, although I do not say that there are not 
many of similar ^e in the army." 

" I am fortunate indeed," Hector replied, " fortunate beyond 
anything that I could have believed possible, thanks to the 
goodness of Viscount Turenne." 

" You could not enter the army under better patronage," de 
Chavigny said. "We have both served under him for two years 
on the Rhine, and had we been hi» brothers he could not have 
been more kind ; but the work, ma foi, was tremendous. The 
soldiers may well say that the general is sleepless. Happily he 
does not expect us to go altogether without rest Frequently 
he is away all night by himself in the saddle, sometimes he 
takes one or other of us with him, but at any rate we get a 
night's sleep by turns. Much as he has to worry him^what 
with the ignorance of some and the carelessness of others— I 
have never seen him out of temper; but then a reproof, how- 
ever mildly spoken by him, is more dreaded than a volley of 
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abiue from any other general. He was telling ub before he 
came out that you are already well up in drill, and in the use 
of arms." 

"Yea; I have been brought up, I may say, in the Scottish 
regiment, and after my father's death the officers and men 
were all very kind to me, and I learnt my drill both as a 
soldier and an ofBcer, to fence, use my pistols, and ride. The 
officers lent me books on military history and tactics." 

"The viscount said you were wonderfuUy well read in such 
matters," de Lisle said. " I own that beyond the campaigns 
that I have taken part in I have a very vague idea of such 
things. My time before I joined was taken up with learning 
the use of arms, equitation, and certain dry studies under an 
abM. I wish now that instead of Latin I had learned some- 
thing of military history; it seems to me that when one is 
intended for the anny it is a good deal more important than 
Latin or theology." 

" I fancy, de Lisle," his companion said laughing, " that from 
what I know of you your objection was not so much to the 
course of study as to study altogether. I know that that was 
my case." 

" Well, perhaps so; still, I might as well have been whipped 
into learning something useful, instead of something that, so 
far as I can see, will never be of any value whatever. Were 
you bom over here, lieutenant)" 

"No, I was bom in Scotland; but my father, who was 
a younger son, saw no chance of making his way by his sword 
at home. It was certain that James would never go to war, 
and as there was no regular army, there seemed no opening for 
a penniless cadet in England or Scotland, so he came over here 
and obtained a commission, and as soon as he did so sent for 
my mother and myself. She died two years later; he kept 
me with him. When he went on service 1 was left in the 
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charge of a Huguenot family, and it was well that it was so, 
for otherwise I might have grown up unable'to read or write. 
The last time that I saw him was before he rode to La Kochelle. 
After his death I was adopted by the regiment, for the good 
people I was with left Paris to join their friends in the south. 
Had it been otherwise I should have stayed with them. The 
good man would probably have brought me up to be, like 
himself, a minister, and I am afraid I should have made a 
very poor one." 

The two young men laughed. 

"Just at present," de Lisle said, "the two religions get on 
quietly together. The cardinal, churchman as be is, knows 
that if France is to he great religious enmities must cease, and 
that the wars of the last reign cost tens of thousands of lives, 
and drove great numbers of men to take refuge in Holland or 
Ei^Iand, to the benefit of those countries and our loss. Still, 
his succesaor, whoever he may be, may think more of party 
and less of France, and in that case you might have found your 
vocation of a Huguenot minister as full of danger aa that of a 
soldier." 

" It would have been much worse," Hector said, " for it would 
not have been a question of fighting, but of being massacred. 
I know nothing of either religious disputes or of politics. In 
the regiment these things were never talked about, either 
among the men or the ofScers ; all were for the king. But at the 
same time, as it seemed to them that it was the cardinal who 
had stopped the pei'secution of the Huguenots, and who had 
now gone to war with the Austrians to prevent the Protestant 
princes of Germany being altogether subjugated by the Impe- 
rialists, they felt grateful to him; for of course Scotchmen are 
all OD the side of the princes, and nigh half the army of Oustavus 
Adolphus was composed of my countrymen." 

"I do not suppose," Chavigny laughed, "that the cardinal 
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would hare cared very much for the destruction of all the 
Protestant princea of Germany, had it not been that their 
ruin would make Austria more fonnidable than ever. As 
long as GustavuB lived and the Swedes were able to hold 
their own against the Imperialists, France troubled herself 
io no way in the matter; but when the Swedes were finally 
routed at Ndrdlingen, and it seemed that the Imperialists 
would triumph everywhere — for moat of the Protestant 
princes were leaving the Confederacy and trying to make the 
best terms they could for themselves— Richelieu stepped in; 
and now we see France, which for the past hundred years has 
been trying to stamp out Protestantism, uniting with Protes- 
tant Holland and Sweden to uphold the Protestant princes of 
Germany, and this under the direction of a cardinal of the 
Church of Rome. And here are we riding behind a Huguenot 
general, who perhaps more than any other possesses the car- 
dinal's confidence." 

" It seems strange," de Lisle said, " but it is assuredly good 
policy. While fighting Austria we are fighting Spain, for 
Austria and Spain are but two branches of one empire. Spain 
is our eternal enemy. True, she is not as formidable as she 
was. Henry of Navarre's triumph over the Guises half eman- 
cipated us from her influence. The English destroyed her 
naval power. Holland well-nigh exhausted her treasury, and 
brought such discredit on her arms as she had never before 
suffered. Still, she and Austria combined dominate Europe, 
and it is on her account that we have taken the place of the 
Swedes and continued this war that has raged for so many 
years." 
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CHAPTER n. 

OHOOBINQ A LACKBT. 



THE policy of the great cardinal had for it« objects the 
aggrandizement of France, as well as the weakening of 
the power of Austria. So long as the struggle between the 
Protestant princes and the Swedes against the Imperialists 
had been maintained with equal successes on both sides, he 
had been well content to see Germany watering ite soil with 
the blood of its people. Nearly a third of the population had 
been swept away during the terrible war. Many hundreds of 
towns and vUlageB had already disappeared, while large tracts 
of country lay uncultivated, and whichever party won a victory 
France gaioed by it. Her interest, however, lay with the 
Protestant confederation. So long as Germany was cut up 
into a number of small principalities, divided by religion and 
political animosity, she could count for little against a foreign 
enemy. 

France had for centuries suffered from the same cause. 
The families of Lorraine, Bouiltlni, Enghien, Burgundy, the 
Guises, Longueville, the Coutit« of Anoagnac, and other 
powerful vassals of France, paid but a nominal allegiance to 
the crown, and were really independent princes. Louis XI. 
had done much to break their power. Richelieu continued the 
work, and under him France for the first time became con- 
solidated into a whole Had he lived, the work would doubt- 
less have been completed, but his death and that of the king 
postponed the work for years. The long regency, controlled 
by a minister possessing none of the courage and Urmness of 
Richelieu, and personally obnonous alike to the nobles and 
to the popuhition of Paris, again threw the power into the 
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hands of the great nobles, plunged France into civil strife, and 
the wan of the Fronde, like those of the Goaes in England, 
so weakened the nobles that the crown under Iiouis XIV. 
became absolutely dominant. 

Had Austria succeeded in crushing the Protestant princes, 
that empire, with all Germany under her control, would have 
become a power greatly superior in strength and population to 
France. It was principally to prevent this result that Richelieu 
after the battle of Nordlingen threw himself into the struggle, 
but hie aim was also to carry the frontier of France up to the 
Rhine. Here the territories of the Dukes of Lorraine, and 
Bouillon Prince of Sedan, not only cut France ofT from the 
Rhine and the Moselle, but opened a door by which she could 
at any time be invaded from Germany. The Ihikes of Lor- 
raine had always borne themselves as independent princes, 
giving, indeed, a nominal allegiance to France, but as often 
allying themselves with German princes as with her. The 
Due de Bouillon, on the north of Lorraine, and the Duke of 
Savoy, farther to the south, also regarded themselves as in- 
dependent. The former, as Huguenots, had a strong leaning 
towards the Protestant Hollanders, and both were ready to 
furnish asylums to French nobles who had incurred the wrath 
of their kings or ministers. 

The Due de Bouillon, father of Turenne, had fought 
bravely on the aide of Henry of I^avarre through the wars of 
the League, He died when the viscount was but ten years of 
age, and, his elder brother being but six years older, his mother 
became regent of the little state. After having greatly 
weakened the strength of the Huguenot nobles by the siege and 
e^tore of La Rochelle, which had long been the stronghold 
and bulwark of that religion, Richelieu obtained from the 
duchess a treaty by which she engaged to remain always 
attached to the interests of France, while the king undertook 
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to protect the house of Bouillon. The Duke of Savoy wae 
next compelled to hand over to France the town and province 
of Pignerol, and Richelieu then turned his attention to Lor- 
raine. The reigning duke had entered into an alliance with 
Austria, and the invasion of his territory was therefore the 
first step by which France entered into the terrible struggle 
known as the Thirty Yeans' War, 

The duke had given Richelieu an excuse for hostilities. He 
had married his cousin, the nearest heir to the dukedom, but 
he treated her so badly that she fled to France and begged the 
protection of Louis XIII. This he gave her, a French army 
was at once set in motion against Lorraine, and it was in this 
stru|^le that Turenne had first fought under the French flag. 
He had always evinced the strongest predilection for the life 
of a soldier, and when he reached the age of fourteen, Richelieu 
being at the time engi^ed in breaking the power of the 
Huguenote and in the siege of La Rochelle, the boy's mother 
sent him to his uncle Maurice of Nassau, who at the death of 
his father had become the leader of the Dutch people. He 
was treated by his uncle in exactly the same way as other 
gentlemen volunteers, carried a musket, and performed all the 
duties of a private soldier. 

Six months later Prince Maurice died, and bis brother, 
Henry Frederick, succeeded him in the government of the 
United Provinces. He at once promoted his nephew, and 
the latter speedily rose to the rank of capuin of infantry. 
Here he was indefatigable in his duties, and unlike most 
young men of good family, who left the internal economy and 
discipline of their companies to subordinate officers, Turenne 
saw to everything himself. He drilled and instructed his 
soldiers, insisted not only upon strict military discipline, but 
on good manners and conduct in every particular. He won 
their respect and affection by his personal kindness, and 
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denied himself almost the necessaries of life in order to be 
able to add to their comforts. In the irars in the Nether- 
lands there were few pitched battles, and the operations 
coneiBted almost entirely of the sieges of fortified towns or of 
measures for their relief. 

In all these Turenne took much more than his full share, 
paying attention not only to his own duties but to all that 
was being done, spending his whole time in the batteiies and 
the trenches, and in learning all that was possible of war 
carried on under such conditions. In the winter, operations 
were always suspended, and Turenne spent his time in Paris, 
where his manner and conduct won for him the favour of all 
with whom he came in contact. He had been severely brought 
up under a Calvinist tutorj his habits were simple, his tastes 
quiet and almost ascetic, and he cared little for the amuse- 
ments of the brilliant and corrupt court When the war with 
Lorraine broke out, Turenne at once sought for employment 
with the French army. 

He recognized that there was comparatively h'ttle to be 
done in the war of sieges in Holland, and longed to enter a 
wider field. His request was gladly granted, for tbe presence 
of the Due de Bouillon's brother in the French army was in 
itself some guarantee of the duke'a fidelity to his engagements 
with France, and Turenne was at once appointed to the 
colonelcy of a r^ment. He devoted himself as assiduously 
to his work as he had done in Holland, and it was not long 
before his regiment gained the reputation of being the best- 
disciplined in the king's service. He took part in a short 
expedition in 1630, but there was on that occasion no fighting, 
and he first saw real service under Marshal de la Force in 1634. 
After the siege of La Motte, the success of which was due to 
the storming of the broach by Turenne and his regiment, and 
for which exploit he was promoted to the rank of Mar^chal de 
(MUS) c 
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Camp, a nnk equivalent to that of majorgeneral, he took 
part in several sieges, notil Lorraine was completely con- 
quered and ite duke driven to abdicate and retire to Austria. 

The battle of Nordlingen showed Richelieu that if Franca 
did not resolutely enter into the conflict the Austrians would 
become absolute mastere of all Germany. He at once signed 
a treaty with the Swedes, agreeing to grant them large sub- 
sidies to carry on the war. By a similar treaty he promised 
subsidies and the province of Alsace to the Duke of Saxs- 
Weimar. He entered into an arrangement with the Dutch, 
who were to aid France to conquer Flanders, which was to be 
divided between the two powere; while the Dukes of Savoy, 
Parma, and Mantua forced to undertake, fn alhance with 
France, the invasion of Milan, and to receive in return a portion 
of the territory won from Spain. At the same time France 
declared war against Spain. It was to the army commanded 
by Cardinal de la Talette, which was to act with that of Saxe- 
Weimar against the Imperialists, that Turenne was attached. 

The campaign began unfavourably. The impetuosity of 
Saxe-Weimar, who hoped to recover his own principality, in- 
duced Valette to cross the Rhine; but he was forced to retire 
in all baste, and the army sufl'ered terribly in the retreat 
Turenne was in command of the advanced guard, and his 
courage and activity alone saved the army from complete 
destruction — seizing upon defiles, overthrowing the enemy 
who barred the passages, and enabling the army to recrosa the 
Rhine with numbers diminished only by sickness, fatigue, and 
hunger. At the siege of Saverne, Turenne led the French 
troops to the attack after three repulses, and succeeded in 
gaining a footing in the town, but received himself a very 
severe wound in the arm with a musket-ball. During the 
following year several towns were captured but no decisive 
operations took place. 
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In 1638 the Duke of Saze-Weimar gained some great suc- 
cessee, defeated the Imperialiets with heavy loss at Rheinfelden, 
and beaeiged Breieach, the key of soathern Germany. The 
ImperialiBt army marched to relieve the place, but reinforce- 
mente were sent from Fnuice under the command of Turenne 
and Longueville. Three battles were fought and the Austrians 
driven off. After an assault by Turenne, Breisach capitulated, 
and all Alsace had now fallen into the hands of Saxe-Weimar, 
Having been promised Alsace he refused, as lUchelieu desired, 
to hand over Breisach to France; but on the death of the 
duke in the following year, Richelieu bought over his lieu- 
tenants, the French flag waved over the towns of Alsace, and 
the Upper Rhine became the French frontier. Turenne re- 
turned to court, where he was received with enthusiasm, and 
was a ghort time afterwards ordered to Italy to assist De la 
Valette, who had been faring but badly there. 

Matters had not gone there as Richelieu had calculated. 
The Duke of Savoy remained true to his engagement with 
France, but he died in October, 1637. The Spaniards had 
captnred Vercelli, and the emperor had bestowed the regency 
of the duchy on the Cardinal of Savoy and on Prince Thomas, 
brother-in-law of the duchess. These, supported by the Duke 
of Modena and the Governor of Milan, the Marquess of 
Leganez, declared that they were determined to protect the 
people against the French and to deliver the young duke from 
French domination. The duchess implored help from France, 
and la Valette advanced to her aid. 

While in Paris, Turenne had obtained from the cardinal per- 
mission to raise a regiment of dragoons and also that a company 
of dragoons should be attached to each regiment of cavalry. 
These troops were not intended to fight on horseback, but 
were, in fact, mounted infantry, an arm which, after being in 
disuse for many years, has lately been recognized as a very 
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valuable one, posBeHsiog as it does the mobility of cavalry with 
the fighting power of infantry. It was at the head of this 
regiment that the general started for Italy. The position of 
affairs in Savoy was dark indeed, for the whole of Piedmont 
had risen against the duchess. Many considerable towns had 
been captured by the Spanish, others, including the city of 
Turin, had opened their gates to them, and with the excep- 
tion o{ Susa, Carignano, Chivasso, Casale, and the citadel of 
Turin, the whole country was lost to her. The French foi'ces 
were, however, too weak to take the offensive, and the ill- 
health of La Valette deprived him of his former enei^ and 
rendered him unwilling to undertake any offensive movement. 
Nevertheless, Turenne's counsels infused a new spirit into the 
army, and indeed the news that the young general, whose 
name was already known throughout Europe, had arrived, and 
the belief that his coming would be followed by that of lai^e 
reinforcements irom France, at once reanimated the remaining 
supporters of the duchess and dispirited the Piedmonteee, who 
began to fear that they had been too haety in siding with Spain. 
But if, for the time, Turenne was not in a position to act in 
the field, be be^n at once to take steps to prepare to meet 
the coming storm. Early in October La Valette died. The 
general opinion was that Turenne would have succeeded to 
the command, but his brother the Due de Bouillon had 
broken with Richelieu and joined the party opposed to him. 
When in Paris, the duke had been on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the Count of SoisBOns and had invited him to stay 
with him at Sedan. The invitation had been declined, but the 
count, having been implicated in a plot against Kichelieu, had 
been obliged to fly and had taken refuge at Sedan, where he 
had been most warmly received by the duke. Eicfaelieu had 
at first invited, and then in the name of the king commanded, 
Bouillon to expel his guest This the duke absolutely refused 
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to do, and becoming deeply offended at the manner in whicli 
he was pressed, joined the party opposed to Bichelieu. 

It was for this reason that the cardiual decided not to 
appoint Turenne to the command, knowing the warm affection 
tiat existed between the brothers, and fearing that Turenne 
might be influenced by Bouillon, and might, beloved as he 
was by the soldiers, lead many of the troops away from their 
allegiance were he to join the party opposed to him. He 
therefore appointed the Count d'Harcourt to the command. 
He had proved himself a brilliant officer on many occasions, 
and Turenne did not feel in any way aggrieved at his being 
placed over him. He made a rapid journey to Paris to arrange 
with the cardinal and d'Harcourt the general plan of the 
campaign, and was now setting out again to make preparations 
for it. 

Hector Campbell enjoyed the journey greatly. His duties 
were nominal; and the party always halted at towns, where 
the troops were billeted upon the inhabitants, and the viscount 
and his suite entertained by the authorities. After crossing 
the Alps, however, by the pass of Mount Cents, and arriving 
at Susa, his work began in earnest Turenne himself was 
almost entirely occupied in consultations with the duchess; 
his three udes-de-camp, however, were kept hard at work 
carrying messages to the governors of towns that still adhered 
to the duchess, with orders for the strengthening of the de- 
fences and fbr the collection of stores and provisions in case 
of siege. Each was provided with three horses, and almost 
lived in the saddle. 

" Yon seem to be tireless, Campbell," de Lisle said, when it 
one day happened that all three were together at head -quarters. 
" I feel as if I had not a whole bone in my body ; as I have not 
had a whole night in bed for the last six days, I can hardly 
keep my eyes open, while yon, who have been doing as much 
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aa we bare, are going about as actively as if you liad had 
nothing to do for a week." 

" I have the advantage of riding bo much lighter than you 
do," Hector said; "weight tells hoth ou horse and rider, and 
when the horse is tired his pace soon adds to the wearinesa of 
his rider. If we had had to do this work when we first left 
Paris, I have no doubt that I should have felt it^ hut the 
journey here has been a fine preparation Another thing is, 
that every morning I take a dip in the first mountain stream 
I come to, and that does one almost aa much good as a night's 
sleep." 

De Lisle shivered. "It may do good, Campbell, but I 
would not jump into one of these icy streams for anything. 
It makes one shudder to think of it." 

"I always bad a swim in the Seine every morning when 
it was not closed by ice," Hector said. "I was told that 
there was nothing braced one up and made one so hardy as 
that; and I certainly found that even in the coldest weather I 
never felt the need of a cloak." 

" Well, I don't deny that it may be a good custom, and if 
all Scotchmen do it, it may account for their hardiness; but I 
like comfort when I can get it." 

" But it is not comfort to be always in the saddle, and to 
feel so sleepy that you fancy that at any moment you may 
fall oflf. Even if a dip in snow-water is, to those unaccustomed 
to it, somewhat sharp, it is better than having to struggle 
against sleep for hours." 

" Well, possibly I may try the experiment some day when 
1 feel that I must either lie down by the roadside and sleep 
or take a dip, but until I feel like breaking down altogether I 
shall postpone the experiment" 

Turenne several times spoke approvingly to Hector. On 
one occasion, when the lad presented himself on being told that 
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an aids-de-camp was required to carry a message, Turanne said 
to liim: "But it is not your turn, Campbell; de Lisle and 
Charily both returned some hours ago, while it is not an 
Iiour since you came in." 

"They are both asleep, geaeral," Campbell eaidj "they 
have been thirty-six hours in the saddle." 

"But you hare been more than that, Campbell?" 

"But I do not feel it, sir," he said. "I am perfectly fresh 
and ready to go an. I was a little tired when I came in, but I 
have taken a swim in the river, and am now at your service." 
Turenne hesitated. "You see, sir," Hector went on, "being 
of light weight the horse does not feel it as he does that of a 
heavier man, his pace continues light and elastic, and his spirit 
good, and that makes all the diflerence to the fatigue of his 
rider. After two days' rest my horses are perfectly ready 
for another long day's work, while those of Cbavigny and de 
Lisle st^ heavily, not having recovered from their fatigue.' 

" Very well, you can go then, Campbell. I am pleased with 
your spirit, and also with your thoughtfulnesa for your com- 
panions, who, although strong young men, do not seem to have 
your power of endurance. I find, too, that you always carry 
out your instructions with intelligence, and that your reports 
on matters touching which I have sent you to inquire are 
always clear and full, It may be that ere long I may find 
employment for you in which courage as well as intelligence 
is required. There is but one drawback, namely, that you do 
not speak Jtalian. I know that there are few officers in our 
service who do so; but it would be so much the more valu- 
able were you able to master it." 

"I had intended to study the language, general, as soon as 
I got here, but have had no time to begin it." 

"That you certainly have not," Turenne said with a smile. 

" Do you think that it would be of any use, sir, if I were to 
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take a Savoyard servantt I find that many of them who come 
from places near the frontier speak French aa well as their own 
language." 

"That would be useful, certainly; but you would have to be 
careful in your choice, and see that you gel one whose sympa- 
thies are with the duchess^ not only for your own safety, but 
because a chance word heard here, or an order given and con- 
veyed to the Spaniards, might involve the loss of a battle." 

" I see that, general, and will be very careful." 

Hector had formed the acquaintance of several young ofBcers 
attached to the Household of the duchess, and on the day 
following his retiurn from his mission he was supping with a 
party of four of them when be said : 

"Can one of you gentlemen recommend a servant to mel 
He must be able to talk French as well as Italian. He must 
be active and intelligent. I should like bim to be handy and 
accustomed to camp service, though this is not so important, 
for I want him as an interpreter before anything elsa I should 
like him to be a light weight, so as to be able to ride with ma 
He must be accustomed to fatigue, and he must have courage, 
for some of the journeys on which I may be sent will not be 
without danger, and of course he must be of the duchess's 
party." 

"And I Buppoae," one of the young men said, "that this 
Admirable Crichton of whom you are in search must be sober, 
honest, and truthful. Are you particular whether he is 
Huguenot or Catholic!" 

" As to the last, not a bit. I should like him to he as sober 
as soldiers in general are, and if he conBned himself to taking 
his wine when I did not require him, it would not be very 
important, provided that he is not talkative when in liquor. 
As to his honesty, he would have no great temptation so far as 
I am concerned, but I certainly should not wish to lose him by 
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his being Btrung up b; the proTost-nurslial for robbing citizeiu. 
Aa to his truthfulness, providing he did not lie to me, it ia a 
point on which I should not be particular." 

There was a general laugh. 

" And S8 to his age V the officer asked. 

"If I could find all the qualifications that I require I should 
not be particular about that; but I think that for choice I 
would take a lad of from sixteen to twenty." 

"In that case I fancy that I know a lad who might suit 
you," one of the other officers said. " He is a brother of my 
groom, and I may own that he has been of no little trouble to 
him. The boy is an orphan, and having no other friends, so 
far as I know, he has attached himself to his brother, and for 
the past two years, wherever he has gone Paolo has gone too. 
He earns a little money by doing odd jobs — running messages, 
and so on, helps his brother to clean the horses; and with an 
occasional crown from me, and what he earns otherwise, it 
cannot be said that he costs his brother anything in money; 
but in other respects he is always getting him into trouble, for 
he is a very imp of mischief. Two or three times his brother 
has obtained places for him, but he always comes back at the 
end of a week, and sometimes sooner, with bitter complaints 
from his mastw that he has set the household in a turmoil 
with his tricks and ill conduct. Many a thrashing has he 
had, but they do him no good." 

The others laughed. 

"There is no doubt that Paolo is a perfect young imp," one 
of them said, " but he is as sharp as a needle. I have no doubt 
that if he could be tamed he would make a most useful lad. 
As it is, I certainly would not recommend anyone who cares 
for hie peace of mind to have anything to do with him." 

"I will see him anyhow," Hector saidi "I think that I 
would rather have a sharp hoy than a man. Being hut a boy 
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myaelf, I could appreciate and put up with more in tlie yr&y of 
miachief than a man conld." > 

"I will tell my groom to bring him round to jour quarten 
in the morning," the officer said ; " but mind, I in no way recom- 
mend your taking him. You won't keep him a week if you do." 

The next morning Hector's orderly told him that a man 
desired to speak to him. 

" Has he a boy with him?" 

"Yes, Ueutenant" 

" Bring them in here, then." 

In a minute a man entered, followed by a boy. The former 
was a good-looking young Savoyard of some four- or five-and- 
twenty years; the latter was a lad of about the same height as 
Hector but somewhat older. He had black hair which fell 
over his forehead down to his eyebrows. Hie face bore an 
expression of extreme humility, which, however, was marred 
by the merry twinkle of his dark eyes, 

" My master has bid me bring my brother with me, Lieu- 
tenant Campbell," the man said, "and I have done so, but I 
fear greatly that he will hardly suit you as a servant. I have 
obtained a dozen places for him, but he is always sent back at 
the end of three or four days, and I told him last time that I 
woiUd never say a word in his recommendation again, for that 
it only gets me into trouble with the gentlemen." 

"Well, that is honest," Hector said with a smile. "How- 
ever, I will ask him a few questions. Now, Paolo, in the first 
place, could you be faithful V 

" I could be faithful to a master I loved," he said. 

"In the second place, are you honest!" 

" Ha is honest," the man said, " I will say that for him." 

" Are you truthful t" 

"I am as truthful as other people," the boy said. 

"What do you mean by thatV 
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"I in«aD, sir, that if I vera asked a straightforward question 
I would give a straightforward answer, unless it were wiser 
not to do so. I would tell the truth to my maat«r, but I do 
not consider it necessary always to do so to others. For 
instance, sir, if you were my master, and questions were askad 
about you, there might be times when it would not be con- 
venient for you that I should mention where you had gone, or 
what you were doing." 

" That is so," Hector said with a laugh. " The important 
thing for me to know is, would you always tell me the truth t" 

"I think that I could promise to do that, sir, or at least to 
be very near the truth." 

"You understand horsest" 

" I do, sir." 

" And you can ride!" 

" Yes, sir, I can ride and run too. In a long day's journey 
I should get to the end on foot nearly as fast aa you would on 
horseback." 

" He can make himself useful on a campaign," the brother 
said. " He has been with my master and myself in the field 
for the last three years, and knows his work well if he chooses 
to do it." 

"The principal point with me is that which I first asked 
him about, can be be faithful) I may have to ride on 
dangerous missions for the general. I may have to enter an 
enemy's town to obtain information. There is another thing, 
being of the general's stafT, and sometimes quartered in the 
same house with him and chatting freely with his other aides- 
de-camp, secrets might be picked up by a sharp pak of ears 
that if repeated would do grievous harm to the cause of the 
duchess, as you can well understand. Now, the question, 
Paolo, is, can you be absolutely trusted; can you, as to all 
matters you may hear, be as one who is deaf and diunbl" 
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" I could, sir," the boy said earnestly. "I am all for the 
duchess, and I hat« the Spaniards. I once was found out in 
a bit of mischief in the palace, and should have been whipped 
for it and turned out of the town, but the duchess herself 
said that I was only a boy and forgave me, and I would do 
anything for her. I would indeed, sir, and I swear that I 
would be always honest and truthful with you. I should like 
you as a master. You don't speak to me as if I were dirt 
under your feet, and I am sure by your voice that you would 
be kind. Try me, sir; my brother will tell you that I have 
never said as much before to anyone to whom he has taken 
me, for indeed I never meant to stay with them, preferring my 
liberty, rough though my fare may sometimes be." 

" I will try you, Paolo. I believe that you are in earnest, 
and that lean trust you; but mind, there must be do monkey- 
tricks here. The general must not be disturbed by the antics 
of a servant-boy. You are likely, In my service, to have as 
much excitement and adventure as you can wish for, and you 
muat behave yourself, for if you do not do so you will be 
lucky if you escape with a flogging and being turned out of 
camp. I am younger than you are, and am just as fond of 
a piece of fun, but I know when it is good to enjoy one's 
self and when one must put aside boyish pranks. I have my 
duties to perform, and do them to the best of my power, and 
shall expect you to do the same." 

"I will, sir," the boy said respectfully. "I will give you 
no cause to complain of me, at least no wilful cause." 

"Then that is settled. Here," he said to the boy's brother, 
"are five pistoles; see that he is decently clad so as to make 
a fair appearance by my side. When he is so, let him return 
here. It were best that he should come this evening, for it 
ia likely that I shall be away on duty to-morrow." 

" He shall be here, sir," he said, " and I thank you heartily 
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for eiiga|;uig him ; and I do think th&t be means this time to 
behave Umself." 

"I do mean it," the boy said. "You shall have no reason 
to complain of me, sir." 

Shortly afterwards Hector met the officer who had spoken 
of the boy. 

"Well, have you thought anything more of young ne'er-do- 
weUr 

" I have engaged him." 

"You hare, after the warning I gave yout Well, I hope 
you will not have reason to repent it." 

"I do not think that I shall. I can quite believe that he is 
a mischievous young varlet, he shows it in his face; but I am 
sure that he is shrewd, and I believe that he will be faithful. 
At any rate I think that we took to each other, and that he 
haa made up his mind to try for once to stay in a place. He 
really seemed in earnest about it, ar J if he keeps to his pro- 
mises I think that he will be just tb > sort of lad to suit me." 

" Well, we shall see," the officer said ; " but if he turns out 
badly, please remember that I warned you against him." 

"And if he turns out well," Hector said with a laugh, "I 
shall not fail also to remind you of your prognostications." 

That evening when Hector returned to bis room after he 
had finished his meal he found Paolo waiting outside his door. 
His appearance had so changed that be would not have known 
him. His hair had been cut short in the front and left long 
behind, as was the custom of the day, banging down on to his 
collar. He was neat and tidy. He wore a dark-blue doublet 
reaching to the hips, with a buff-leather belt, in which was 
stuck a dagger. His l^^ngs, fitting tightly down to the 
ankles, were of dark maroon cloth, and he wore short boots 
of tanned leather. A plain white collar, some four inches deep, 
was worn turned down over the neck of the doublet, and a 
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yellow cloth cap, with a dark cock's feather, wat stuck on one 
side of his head. In his hand he held a bundle containing a 
leather jerkin and breeches of the same material, and a pair of 
buff-leather riding boote that would reach to the knee. 

"Your brother haa laid out the money well, Paolo," Hector 
said, as he opened the door and led the way into hia room. 
" I do not think that I ahould have known you." 

"I am quite sure that I should not have known myself, master, 
if I had looked into a horse-trough and seen my reflection. 
It will be a long time before I shall be able to persuade myself 
that these clothes are my own, and that I really am an officer's 
lackey. Now, master, you must teach me my duties, of which 
I know nought when in a house like this, though I know well 
enough what they are when you are in the field." 

"They are few enough at present, Paolo. Monsieur de 
Turenne'a stable-men lock after the horses of his staff. When 
I do not dine with him, i Mid my two friends, M. de Lisle and 
M. de Chavigny, dfne an } sup together at an inn. There is 
my room to keep tidy, my bed to make, my armour and arms 
to be polished, and my clothes to be brushed. Hitherto my 
orderly has done these things, but it will now be your duty. 
As I do not eat in my rooms, it is clear that there is no food 
for you, and when we are in towns I shall give you money to 
pay for your meals at a cabaret." 

"I hope, master, that you will soon find something more 
useful for me to do, for, in truth, I fear that with so much 
time on my hands I shall find it sorely difficult to comport 
myself ae is due to your lackey." 

"Do not fear, I have little doubt that you will soon find 
work enough and to spare, and indeed you will often ride 
with me." 

Bome few days later, the other two aides-de-camp being 
away, the viscount requested Hector to accompany him on a 
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ttnu- of InspMtioti th&t might laat two or three days. He WM 
Mcoinpanied by hia orderly and three other troopers, behind 
whom rode two of his own lacbeya with baskets of proTisions. 
With them rode Paolo, Hector having asked the general if he 
should take him with him. 

" You may as well do bo, Campbell, it will accustom him to 
hie work. What made you choose so young a serrantl" he 
asked, as he rode off. 

"He is a year older than I am, though perhaps not so tall. 
He is the brother of a man in the employment of Monsieur 
de Vevey. He has been through the last two campaigns. I 
find him very intelligent. He obeys my orders promptly, and 
as he is heart and aoul in the cause of the duchess, I feel sure 
of his fidelity, especially as he has had a hard time of it up 
to now, and is, I think, grateful to me for taking him. He 
speaks French very well, and might certainly be of great use 
to me in any enterprise that your lordship might be good 
enough to intrust me with. Being about the same age, I 
think that we might perhaps go together unquestioned where 
a man would be unable to pase." 

The viscount rode on for some minutes without speaking. 
"There is something in what you say, Campbell, and after 
this, journey is over I may be able to employ you in that way 
when it is necessary to obtain information I can get in no 
other manner. Has he ridden with you before 1" 

"Yes, sir, he has ridden behind me each time that I have 
been away since I engaged him. When I say behind me, ha 
starts behind me, but when out of town I call him up besids 
me, and we talk, or rather try to talk, in Italian — or rather I 
should say in Piedmontese, for he tells me that each district 
of Italy has it« own dialect, and that the natives of one can 
scarce undm^stand the other. I have bought a book printed 
here and a dictioDary, and of an evening when I lutve bo 
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duties to perform be comes into my room, and translates 
sentence by sentence as I read it to bim. I learn it by beart, 
and hope tbat ere long I shall be able to malce myself under- 
stood in it." 

"You do well — very well," the viscount said. "If all my 
young officers were to do the same, instead of spending the 
evening and half the night in drinking and gambling, things 
would go on much more smoothly, and there would not be so 
many blunders in carrying out my orders. You will greatly 
add to your usefulness by acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and it would certainly enable you to carry out with far 
less danger such commissions as those you were just speaking 
of; for you might be asked a question, and if it were replied 
to by your lackey, suspicions would be at once aroused. You 
have ndden along this road beforet" 

"Several times, sir." 

" Have you noted the features of the country — I mean from 
a military point of view I" 

" I have nothing else to do as I ride along, sir. As I go I 
notice where an ambuscade might be laid, either by ourselves 
or an enemy, where we might expect to be opposed on our 
march forward, or where a rear^guard might check an enemy 
were we retiring before bim." 

" Good ! the fate of a battle depends in nine cases out of ten 
upon a knowledge of the ground, and in quickness in utilizing 
that knowledge. Our journey to-day is only takeiv for that 
purpose. I want to see for myself the country across which 
we shall at first operate, to inspect the various routes by 
which we might advance, or through which, if we find the 
enemy in too great a force to be encountered, we should be 
obliged to retire. As we go you shall point out to me the 
observations tbat you have made, and I shall be able to judge 
whether the spots are well-chosen for the purpose." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE FIRST BATTLE. 



DURING- the three days that were spent in reconnoitring 
the country Hector Campbell leamt more than he would 
have done in as many years under ordinary circumstances. 
Turenne took the greatest pains to point out to him how the 
nature of the ground could be taken advantage of; how 
flanks could be protected against attack by comparatively 
small bodies, occupying positions from which they could be 
with difficulty expelled; how important was the action of guns, 
especially when so placed as to be able to sweep the ground 
across which an enemy must advance in any endeavour to turn 
the position of an army. Turenne, on his part, took pleasure 
in instructing a pupil who was at once so eager to learn, and 
who showed himself so apt in profiting by his teaching. 

"You see," he said, "I am concerned rather in defensive 
positions at present than in seeing how we could best turn 
an enemy barring our advance. Although the greater portion 
of the dominions of the duchess has fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, she is fortunate in that the few places that 
remain are those that at once enable her to make a defence 
with comparatively small forces; and at the same time, it is 
possible for her to receive aid from France, or, if absolutely 
necessary, for her to fall back across the Alps. Susa, her 
head-quart«rB, lying at the mouth of the valley up which the 
road over Mount Cenis finds its way, at once guards the pass 
and keeps open communication with France. 

" It is, as it were, the handle of a fan, and can be approached 
by three main roads only — those to Turin, Carignano, and 
Chivasso. Unfortunately Turin is in the enemy's hands, but 

(MtSS) D 
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as the duchess's troops still hold the citadel, an advance could 
not very well be made until that has fallen. Cbivasso and 
Carignano are safe from any sudden attack. There are other 
minor roade, but bo long as these towns are in OUT hands and 
held by strong garrisons, an enemy advancing by any of these 
roads towards Susa would be liable to have their communic»- 
tioDS cut, and their convoys captured by parties from these 
fortreMes. It has long been a fixed idea in military operations 
that an army cannot advance as long as a town near the line 
of route la held by the enemy. That idea is an erroneous one, 
and several times upon the Rhine we have gained succeeses 
by neglecting this rule and disregarding the towns, contenting 
ourselves with leaving a force sufScient to keep the garrison 
in check. 

"The Spaniards, however, are slow to change their tactics, 
good soldiers as they are. The consequence is that, although 
greatly superior in force, last year they noade no offensive 
movement against us. We have had several regimenta join 
us since we arrived here, and although I believe the enemy's 
force to be twice as strong as our own, I have no doubt that 
the Count d'Harcourt will, as soon as he arrives, decide upon 
taking the offensive. You see our position here, guarded as 
it is on both flanks by the line of mountains, is as favourable 
for offence as defence, for we can advance either through Cari- 
gnano on our right or Cbivasso on our left; and however the 
enemy may dispose tbemsrives they are vulnerable on one 
Bide or the other." 

This anticipation was justified. D'Harcourt arrived three 
days later. A council of war was held, and it was decided 
that an advance should at once be made against the enemy. 
The main body of the Spanish troops were posted in a forti- 
fied camp at Yillanova, half-way between Asti and Turin. 
Leaving only a small body of troops to guard the lower valley 
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of Sum from an attack by the Spaniards at Turin, the 
anny adraDced to Carignano, and thence towards Villanova. 
The Spaniarda, however, although nearly twice aa strong aa 
the French, were ao much surpriaed at the boldneas of this 
proceeding that instead of marching out to give battle they 
contented themselves with strengthening still further the 
defences of their camp, and in order to force them to come 
out d'Harcourt advanced to Ghieri — called by the French 
Quiers — a town situated between Villanova and Turin, and 
about two leagues diatant from each. 

Turenna was in command of the cavalry, and look poat 
between Ghieri and Villanova. The Spaniarda, however, made 
no effort to relieve the town, which capitulated after a resist- 
ance of only two or three days. While the siege was pro- 
ceeding, a large convoy of provisions succeeded, unmolested, 
in making its way to Caaale, and thus placed the garrison 
there in a position to hold out for several weeks to come. But 
a very small store of provisions was found in Ghieri, and the 
army was forced to fall back towards Carignano to obtain food 
from tjie atoree coUected there. The Marquis of Leganez, 
whose head-quivters were at Asti, knowing that the French 
had aent all the atores they had brought with them to Gasale, 
had foreseen that this would be the case, and advancing rapidly 
with the troops from Villanova seized Poirino, on the line 
by which the French would retire, while at the same time 
Prince Thomas, who commanded at Turin, advanced with the 
plater portion of hie troops, and marched towards the little 
river of Santina, intending to cross there. Thus the French 
amy could not retire on Gadgnano without exposing both 
flanks to the attack of the enemy. 

During the short campaign Hector had ridden behind 
Tnrenne, and shared in the general disappointment of the army 
when the enemy refused to accept their offer of battle, and still 
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more so wbon, after the capture of Cliieri, it became necessaiy 
to retreat. Hia two fellov aidea-de-camp loudly bewailed the 
bad fortune that thus obliged them to retire without havlDg 
effected anything beyond the capture of an insignificant town, 
which, however, had tho advantage of opening a way for them 
into the heart of the country then held by the enemy. 

"You seem to take it rather philoeophically, Campbell," 
de Lisle said to Hector, aa he remained silent while they 
were bemoaning their fate. 

"1 do not see that it is of any use taking it otherwise. At 
least we have had the satisfaction of bearding the Spaniards, who 
indeed seem to me to behave wisely in remaining in their 
intrenchments and waiting until they can unite all their 
forces against us. However, we have shown them that we are 
not afr»d of them, and that even in the middle of November 
we are so eager to meet them that we have hastened to 
take the field and to strike a blow before winter sets in in 
earnest; but I think it possible that we may have a fight yet 
before we get back. Leganez has the reputation of being a 
good general, and he may yet combine his troops at Asti with 
those of Villanova and Turin and try to cut us off from 
Garignano. At this moment Turenne suddenly entered the 
room. 

" To horse, gentlemen ! News has come that Prince Thomas 
is marching at the head of three thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred hone to cut us off, and that Leganez is moving 
with all speed towards Poirino with the same object. Carry 
my orders for a thousand cavalry and as many infantry to 
be ready to march at once. We must be beforehand with 
Prince Thomas." 

Id ten minutes the cavalry and infantry selected were in 
movement, and Turenne, placing himself at the head of the 
former, rode on at a galloj^ and keeping on at full speed with 
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his cavaJiy, occupied the bridge before Prince Thomae came 
up. On his arriyal, the Utter, having with him three thou- 
sand foot and fifteen hundred horse, prepared to attack, but 
before he did so Turenne's infaotiy arrived. The Spaniards 
attacked with fuiy, but Turenne's troops stood firm and 
repulsed them, and as soon as they fell back charged in turn, 
broke the enemj, and drove them in headlong rout towards 
Turin. Prince Thomas himself was twice unhorsed and thrown 
into a ditch, but it vrsa now almost dark, his rank was unrecog- 
nized, and he succeeded in making his escape and rejoining 
his scattered troops. 

While this fight was going on, d'Harcourt had attacked the 
Marquis of Leganez and gained a considerable advantage, but 
not knowing how the fight was going on at Sandna did not 
venture to advance towards the Po. Ab soon, however, as a 
messenger from Turenne brought him news that Prince Thomas 
had been defeated he continued hia march towards Carignano. 
He was speedily joined by Turenne's horse, which took up the 
duty of rear-guard and checked the Spaniards, who were press- 
ing on in hopes of attacking the French as they crossed the 
river. He held them at bay until d'Harcourt had got all his 
guns and baggage-w^;ons across the river, and then, following 
him, broke down the bridge and joined him at Carignano. 
Here the army went into winter quarters. 

D'Harcourt, whose health was bad, retired to pass the 
winter at Hnerolo, leaving the command in the hands of 
Turenne, who i^in established himself at Susa, and began to 
make preparations for throwing a convoy of provisions into 
the citadel of Turin. 

During the fight at Santina Hector remained behind Turenne, 
while the two young Frenchmen, carried away by their ardour, 
joined in the hot pursuit of the enemy. The prince, who had 
led the charge, had halted. 
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"Are you alone here, Monsieur Campbellt" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where are de Liale and Chavignyt" 

" They rode on with the cavalry, tat." 

Turenne frowned 

"You have done well to remain. An aide-dfr^amp's place 
is to carry orders, not to fight Now, sir, ride at once to the 
count. I hear his battle is still going on. Tell him that I 
have defeated and scattered the troops of the prince, and 
that aa soon as I can gather my men I shall march to join 

Hector bowed, turned Ma horse and galloped off, while the 
general rode on, sending every officer he overtook in search of 
the cavaliy with orders that they were to abandon the pursuit 
and return instantly. That evening after they had entered 
Carignano he called de Lisle and Chavigny into his room. 

" Oent^emen," he said, "you will have to choose whether 
you remain with me or join one of the cavalry Foments. If you 
remain with ne, you must bear in mind in future that you 
are my aides-de-camp, and that yonr sole duty here is to carry 
my orders, and not to fight like troopers in a battle. It is 
through hot-headednees of this sort that battles are lost. A 
general, without officers to carry his orders, can do nothing 
towards controlling the movemente of his troops in battle, of 
following up a victory or covering a defeat" 

The two young officers hung their heads and murmured their 
excuses. 

" Enoi^h, gentlemen," Turenne said. " I am perfectly aware 
that it was your ardour that carried you away, but ardour is 
a bad leader. Over and over again the ardour of cavalry to 
pursue the tooops they have defeated'has brought about the 
lose of a battle. Courage is a virtue, and most soldiers possess 
it, but steadiness and coolness are rarer and more useful, 
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and on the part of officers on a general's ataff are absolutely 
indiapenBable. I doubt not that jou will remsniber this in 
future, and that I shall not have reason to complain of 70a 
again." 

The next morning it waa Hector** turn to be in attendanee 
on tJie general. 

"You behaved as I expected you would do," Turenne 
■aid, when he entered his room on hearing the bell iound. 
"You fought close to me as long as there was fighting to be 
done, and I observed that you uaed your sword well. The 
moment I drew rein you did the earns, and took up your 
poet behind me, showing that although this was your first 
battle you retained your coolness. I will therefore tell you 
in confidence that Count d'Harcourt has enjoined me to 
throw provisions, if possible, into the citadel at Turin. It will 
take me some time to make arrangements, and my only fear ia 
that the garrison, on hearing that we have retired across the 
Po — of which you may be sure the Spaniards will take care 
to inform them — may believe that we shall do no more this 
winter; and as we know that their provisions must be well- 
nigh exhausted, they will abandon the citadel and march 
thither. 

" It is now well-nigh eighteen months since they were first 
cut off. It is certain that their investment is a very close one, 
and that the moat vigilant watch is used to prevent news of 
any kind from reaching them from the outside. We have 
made several efforts to communicate with them, but without 
success. Some of the messengers we sent never returned, 
and were, doubtless, detected and killed. Others came back 
and reported their failure, saying that every avenue to the 
citadel waa so closely watched that it was impossible to get 
through." 

"Have you any objection, general, to my mentioning this 
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matter to my boyi I am absolutely coDTinced that he is 
thoroughly faithful and trustworthy." 

" You may do bo if you like, Campbell, though it is hardly 
likely that he will be able to suggest any method of com- 
munication with the garrison that has not already been tried." 

" Thank you, air." 

The general shortly afterwards went out to wait upon the 
duchess; in two hours he returned, and as soon as he did so 
Hector entered his room. 

" What is itf " Turenne asked. 

" I have been thinking about what you said about the 
garrison of Turin. I have been talking it over with Paolo, 
and have come to offer to do my best to deliver a letter from 
you to the garrison if you will do me the great honour to 
entrust the mission to me. We both think that two boys 
would be much more likely to succeed than men. No one 
WDidd regard them with suspicion; and they could creep and 
crawl more easily. I do not say that we should succeed, but 
I think that we should have some chance of doing sa At 
any rate I am willing to try." 

" It would be a very dangerous expedition," Turenne said 
gravely. 

"Not more dangerous than going into a battle, viscount. 
Not a quarter as dangerous as storming a breach." 

Turenne smiled. " The idea has passed through my mind," 
he said, "hut I should not have proposed it had you not first 



spoken. It is the sort of mi 
could be made useful, but it 
with, and you must not 



iasion in which I thought you 
is a rough adventure to begin 
ze the danger. It is the duty 



of a soldier to run the risk of being lulled in b&tUe, but it lies 
beyond his duty to go into the enemy's camp to obtain news. 
He may volunteer for it, but with a knowledge that if 
detected he would assuredly be hanged." 
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"I do not think, general, that the riak of detection would 
be greal^ but the risk of failure would be so. If wheo we get 
there we can see do possible meaos of passing through the 
line of sentries, there would be nothing to do but to come 
back, and I own that in talking it over the thought that I 
might be obliged to return and to tell you that I had failed 
occupied a much latter portion of my thoughts than the risk 
of being detected." 

"But I shaU not expect you to succeed, Campbell; the 
chances are a hundred to one against it. I should be glad, 
however, to have the ezpenment tried once again, so that if 
the garrison capitulates before we arrive to its succour, I shall 
not be able to blame myself for not having made one more 
effort to induce them to hold out for another few weeka 
Have you thought of your plana 1" 

"Only BO far, sir, that we shall dress up as two country 
boys, cross the Fo, and enter the city from the other side. 
After that we must be guided by circumstances and trust to 
good luck. May I ask, general, if you have a plan of the city 
and fortress]" 

"Yea; at least the duchess has one, which she has placed at 
my dbposal. I can send an officer to the palace to request 
her to let me have it. No doubt it would be a great advantage 
to you to study the position beforehand." 

"Well, air, we will see about getting our disguises at 

" I will give you an order on the paymaster for a hundred 
crowns for special service," Turenne said. "It is as well to 
be amply provided with money, as it may be neceesary to buy 
fresh disguises or to bribe someone to conceal you;" and he 
drew an order on the treasury and handed it to Hector. 

" You will find the plan of the town in your room when you 
return." 
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Paolo waa waiting for him. 

" It ii settled, Paolo ; we are to go." 

" This i* an adventure after my own heart," the boy said with 
delight. "It will be great fun to outwit the Spaniards." 

" Yea, hut we must mind that they don't outwit us, Paolc^ 
which ia quite as likely. Now let us talk of our disguisea 
again. I think you had better go and buy them. I would 
rather get old ones than new. I don't suppose that anyone 
ii likely to take notice of me in the Btreeta, hut it would be 
well at any rate that we ahould not both have new olothei, 
and better that neither of us did bo." 

"I can manage that, Bir. There are shops here where one 
can buy old clothes as well as new ones. I noticed one the 
other d^y in a narrow street by the wall. I wondered then 
who would buy some of the garments hung up. They were 
BO old and so often mended that it was difficult to say what 
was ths original colour. The people are very poor up in the 
mountains; since the war began, doubtless they have grown 
poorer, and are gUd to buy anything that will cover them." 

" Well, here are ten crowns." 

" They won't cost half that, master, hut I will take them." 

"Mind and get something warm, Paolo; it is like enough 
that we shall have to sleep more than once in the open air, 
and the winds are bitterly cold." 

In half an hour the officer came with the plan, which Hector 
at once set to to study. The citadel stood on ground but little, 
if at all, higher than that upon which the town was situated. It 
was pentagonal in form, and waa built in 1C65, and was the 
earliest fortification in Europe in this style, and wag considered 
a masterpiece. It was separated from the town by its glacis. 
A deep fosse ran along the foot of the wall. The town itself 
was walled, and extended to the foot of the citadel, and was 
capable of offering a sturdy resistance even after the citadel 
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liad fallsD, just as the citadel could protect it«elf after the 
capture of the town by an enemy. Hector examined care- 
fully tbat portion of the town facing the citadel, and took 
notes of the itreeta than ran through to the walls, specially 
noting those which extended farthest from the wall before 
being broken by cross lanes. 

It was evident from the width of the streets that this was 
the poorest quarter of die town, for the wealthy would not 
care to build their houses in a position where, if the town 
and citadel were hostile to each other, they would be exposed 
to the fire of the latter's guns. 

In another half-hour Paolo returned with a large bundle. 
It contained two coarse cotton shirts, two warm garments 
resembling waistcoats, and fastened by strings closing up to 
the neck, two red sashes of coarse flannel, and two loose 
doublets reaching down to the hips. These were worn and 
patched, but had been newly lined with sheepskin. The 
breeches, wbich reached down to the knee, were of coarse 
brown cloth, to coyer the leg below the knee were bands of 
gray flannel which were wrapped round and round the leg 
and foot, while orer these were worn wooden shoes. The 
hats were of conical shape with wide brims, and both, like 
the clothes, bore signs of long wear. 

"It could not have been better, Paolo," Hector said as he 
examined them. " I have seen scores of boys so dressed, and 
we shall certainly attract no attention by our garb. They are 
warm, too, and we sha'n't come to any harm from sleeping out 
in them." 

" They cost more than I expected, master, owing to the doub- 
lets being freshly lined, but I thought it would be worth it" 

"Quite right! those sheep-skins will be most useful There 
is one thing more we shall want, a thin rope, that will bear our 
' weight weU, some twenty yards long. Tou had better go 
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to a Bmitb's and get him to mahe a Htrong iron hook, by which 
we can fix the rope on to the edge of a wall should it be 
needed. You had better have it made a good nine inches 
across the hook, and the shank fifteen inches long." 

After again studying the map he took it to die general 

"We have our disguises, sir, and shall be ready to start 
to-morrow morning." 

"You have lost no time," the general said approvingly. 
"You will, of course, ride to Chivasso. I will give you an 
order to the governor there, to take charge of your horses and 
clothes, teUing him that you are about to proceed on a mission 
in disguise, and requesting him to send an officer to pass you 
through the outposts beyond the bridge acrras the Po, that is 
if the other side is not guarded by the Spanish teoops. I should 
advise you to make straight south so as to strike the road from 
Casale two milee west of Turin. I do not like letting you go, 
lad, and yet I feel it ia of such importance that the garrison 
should know that aid will be at hand before long, that I feel 
I ought not to prevent you from carrying out your enter- 
prise. When do you think of starting 1" 

" At eight in the morning, sir. If we do so we shall easily 
reach Chivasso before dark, and may be near Turin by 
morning." 

" I will have my note for the commandant ready by the time 
your horses are at the door. I will make it as small as pos- 
sible, and you had better, before you start, sew it up in the 
lining of your coat, so that if you are searched — which I own 
I do not think to be likely, unless in some other way you 
excite the suapicions of the Spaniards — it may not be found 
upon you." 

" I think, air, that I would rather make it into a little pellet 
which I can swallow, I fancy that if they were auspicious 
enough to search me they would rip all the linings open." 
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"That would be a better way certainly, Campbell; I see 
that you have thought the matter over thoroughly. Of course, 
you will take no arma with you." 

" Nothing but a long knife each. Every peasant carries one, 
and it may be possible that we shall be compelled to silence a 
sentiuel. If you would not mind, sir, I should like to have six 
copies of your letter to the commandant. I could manage to 
swallow six as well as one, and as it is not likely that I shall 
be able to enter the citadel it would be as well to give them a 
better chance of finding the letter if I have to try to shoot 
or throw it in." 

"That shall be done; we will use the thinnest paper so 
that if you have to swallow them you can do so without diffi- 
culty." 

" If I find that I cannot by any possibility get my message 
in through the town, sir, I shall try to cross the river and so 
make my way in on that side." 

"That would be even more dangerous than the other," 
Turenne said. " On that side an even stricter watch is likely 
to be kept than on that facing the town, for the Spaniards know 
that the garrison is not strong enough to attempt any enter- 
prise against the city, while it might at any moment attempt 
to break out and march away on the other side. 

" I own that I do not see myself how you can possibly suc- 
ceed in either case, but assuredly there must be more chance 
on the side of the town. I have been thinking it over, and 
will order a troop of cavalry to ride with you to Chivaseo, 
for the Spanish horse from time to time make forays from 
Turin, carry off prisoners, and bum villages. Until we are in 
a position to make a general advance it is impossible to check 
these attacks without keeping the whole of our cavalry massed 
near Turin, and wearing out horses and men by the necessity 
for perpetual vigilance. And now, good-bye; may fortune 
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ftttend yout do not be too rash. The letters shall be sent you 
in an hour's time." 

Ab they issued out from Susa they found the troop of cavalry 
awaiting them. The officer in command was well known to 
Hector, and said: 

"So it is you that I am to escort to Chivasso, Monsieur 
Campbell 1" 

"Yes; lam sorry to give you occasiou for so much trouble." 

"No trouble at all; we have not been in the saddle for 
the past week, and a ride to Chivasso will make a pleasant 
change. Besides, I have a brother in the garrison there, bo 
that altogether I ahall be your debtor. You eee, we are not 
allowed to ride beyond St Ambrogio, or Eivoli at farthest, 
for once beyond that, we should be liable to be caught by the 
enemy's acouting parties. Of course we have a atrong force 
at Eivoli, but except to drive off small parties of the enemy 
who may venture to come up too close, they are forbidden to 
engine in any affairs. It is annoying, but one can understand 
that the general is anxious to avoid encounters in which the 
enemy ia sure to be superior in force, until his reinforcements 
come up and we are able to take the field in earnest." 

" I do not think we shall be otherwise than inferior in force 
even when our last regiment comes up," Hector said. " What 
with Holland and the Rhine and the frontier of Spain, it is 
clear that the cardinal must have as much as he can do to 
enable all our commanders to make head against the enemy, 
and it is no secret that beyond one more regiment of cavalry 
that will arrive with Count d'Harcourt, no other reinforce- 
ments are likely to reach us for some time to coma But then, 
you see, we have Turenne as well as d'Harcourt, and each of 
them ought to count for two or three thousand men." 

"Well, I would rather fight against long odds," the officer 
■aid, " than be kept here month after month doing nothing. 
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Hero is wioter coining on, and I suppow that will put a stop 
to everything." 

" I should hardly think so," Hector replied. " I am aun 
that the visoount is u eager for action as we are, and wintor 
here is not tha same thing as in HoUand or on the Bbine. 
From what I hear there is very little anow in the plains; 
and as the country is generally flat, an army could nurch 
almost as easily as in summer, and In tome respects they 
would be bettor off." 

"How do yon meani" 

" I mean that in summer the bams would be all empty of 
food until filled again by the harvest, whereas in winter they 
would be all well stocked with forage for the cattle and 
horses." 

" You are right, Monsieur Campbell. Certainly there should 
be nothing to prevent our operating through the winter, and 
I shall look forward even more eagerly than I did before for 
d'Harcourt's rotum. Will you come back with us to-morrow 
from Chivaaso!" 

" That will depend upon circumstances. I think It is more 
probable that I shall not return to Susa for a few days ; my 
orders are to report myself to the governor," 

No bodies of the enemy's cavalry were met with on the 
way, and at four o'clock in the aftomoon they rode into 
Chivasso. They alighted at the commandant's, and on stating 
that he was tha bearer of a despatch from the general Hector 
was at once shown in. As he bad more than once ndden 
there with despatches from Turenne he was known to Ibe 
oflScer. 

"We heard of the victory throe days since," tha latter said, 
as Hector handed him the despatch, "and fired a salvo of 
guns in honour of it. An Italian deserter from the other side 
tH^u^t Uie news. The two generals were unwounded, I hope I " 
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"Yes, colonel, and our tosses vere altogether slight.' 

The commandant opened the despatch. He looked a little 
aurpriaed at its contenta. "So you are going to endeavour 
to pass a message into the ciUdel. It is a difficult under- 
tftking. The enemy's watch is a very vigilant one. Once or 
twice during the siege men have succeeded in swimming the 
Fo and evading the enemy's guards, but of late these have been 
doubled, for it is thought that the garrison may attempt to 
break out. On the town side the firing has all but ceased; 
they know that the store of provisions is almost exhausted, 
and regard it as a waste of powder and shot to continue their 
cannonade, which only results in the citadel answering it, and 
that with very much more effect than the Spanish guns pro- 
duce. May I ask if you have any plan of getting inl" 

"No, sir, we must decide upon that when we see how 
matters stand" 

" Who is the we 1" the colonel asked. 

" Myself and my servant, who is a very sharp and intelligent 
lad whom I can thoroughly trust. Alone I could do nothing, 
for I have only picked up a few phrases in Italian yet, and 
should be detected at once; so anything that has to be said 
must be said by him. May I aek, sir, if the enemy are in 
force on the other side of the bridge T if bo, we must cross by 
swimming, either above or below it." 

" No; there was a regiment there until three days ago, but 
they marched away, and no doubt formed a portion of Prince 
Thomas's force. They know well enou^ that although our 
garrison can hold the walls, we are not strong enough to 
undertake any enterprise." 

"Then, sir, we have only to ask for an escort for a mile or 
so beyond the other aide of the bridge, in case a company should 
have been left to watch the road. Beyond that we will dis- 
mount and proceed on foot. We will, if you please, put on 
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oar dieguises here, with the exception of our hats, and perhaps 
you will lend ub a couple of long cloaks, so that our appear- 
ance may not be noticed. Although we shall not start until 
after dark, it is as well to be upon the safe side. Maybe 
the enemy have spies in the town, and were it noticed that 
two young peasants rode out under the escort of a troop of 
cavalry news might be sent to Turin. In that case we might 
be arrested as soon as we entered the city. I should be 
obliged if you would give orders to the officer in command 
that one of the troopers should bring the horses, cloaks, and 
hats back here with him." 

The governor rang a bell, and on an orderly entering said : 
" Tell Captain Simon to have his troop in readiness to start 
in an hour's time, in order to form an escort for one of 
Viscount Turenne's officers, and tell him that when he has the 
troop ready to start he is to come to me for detailed orders. 
I have said an hour. Monsieur Campbell," he went on, after 
the orderly had left the room, " because, in the first place, it 
is not yet dark, and in the second, it will take some twenty 
minutes to prepare a meal. You will have a long night's 
work before you, and I dare say you have bad nothing since 
you halted for breakfast." 

" Thank you, colonel, I had not thought of it; but I should 
certainly have remembered it before to-morrow morning. We 
halted for bre^fast at eleven, and if it bad not been for your 
kind offer we should have bad no chance of getting anything 
till we entered Turin, and even there the less we go into any 
cabarets the better." 

'^That is true. I have sent a message to the cook that 
twenty minutes is the utmost we can give for the preparation 
of a meal." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ALTHOUGH tbe governor apologized to Hector for the 
poorneea of the repast and the haste with which it had 
been prepared, it was really excellent^ consisting of soup, some 
fish fresh from the river, a cutlet, and an omelette, with a 
bottle of good wine of Aeti. Paolo's wants had been attended 
to in the kitchen. It was six o'clock when they started. The 
officer in command had already received his instructions, and 
the governor accompanied Hector to the door, where two 
horses were standing saddled. 

"They are not your own," he said, "but are two of mine. 
I thought that yours had made a sufBciently long journey 
to^ay." 

Thanking him for his kindness, Hector mounted, and took 
his place by the aide of Captain Simon, while Paolo Cell in 
with the orderlies riding close behind: 

"I presume, monsieur, that you are going to obtain some 
information for Viscount Turenne. I doa't want to ask any 
questions as to the nature of your mission, but as I have 
orders to bring back with the horses your cloaks and hats, I 
presume that in the first place you are going on foot, and in 
the second, you are going in disguise." 

"Your judgment is correct, captain. The viscount wishes 
to obtain certun information, and I am going to fetch it for 
him, if I can." 

" I hope that you will be successful, sir. It is a good night 
for travelling, the stars are bright and the moon down, so that 
you will have light enough to keep the road, and time enough 
to step aside should you meet any party who might be inclined 
to question all passers-by." 
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"Do you know the roads well about beret" Hector asked 

" I was statioaed in Turin before tbe enemy came witb too 
great a force to bo reaiated." 

" I want to strike across the country, and to come into the 
road from Turin to Casale at a distance of three or four miles 
from the city." 

"A mile or bo away a road branches off from this which 
keeps by the river. It is a mere country road, and except 
in two or three small villages that you will pass through, you 
are not likely to meet with anyoue upon it. It is about 
eight miles to the main road from the point where you turn 
off, and you will then be five miles from Turin. It is just 
possible that you may meet patrols, but I should think it very 
unlikely; now that our army has gone into winter quarters at 
Carignano, they are not likely to be very vigilant." 

As they rode along Hector related some of tbe incident* 
of the late battle. No signs of the enemy were met with, and 
the officer presently said, "I am sorry to say that this is the 
point where you leave ub, monsieur. I wish it had been a 
little farther, so that I could hear more of the fight." 

Hector and Paolo dismounted. Two troopers were called up 
and took charge of their horses, while the cloaks and hats 
were given to the officer's orderly, then die two lads put on 
the Savoyard bats they had carried under their cloaks. The 
officer took two packets from his holster. 

" The colonel bade me give this to you at startiDg," he said. 
"He thought that after a long walk on foot you would want 
some slight refreshment before the inns were open in the 
morning." 

"WiU you please give him my hearty thanks for his 
thoughtfulness," Hector said, "£uid accept the same yourself 
for your courtiesy in escorting me." 

"Now we are fairly on our way, Paolo," he went on as he 
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turned down the lane, for it was little more; " this package 
is a bottle of wine, and the one that I have handed to you 
contains the eatables." 

"That is good, master. We shall find it pretty cold before 
morning, and there is nothing like a good meal to warm one 
up flgain." 

"Did you get the bow and arrows at Chivassol" 

"Yes, sir. I went out and bought them as soon as we got 
there. I wanted them, I told the man, for a boy of ten years old, 
but all he had were a good deal too long, which I was glad of, 
for a child's bow would hardly have been strong enough, so 1 
made him cut one down until it was not more than three feet 
long. That way I shall be able, as we agreed, to carry it 
under my doublet Of course it will make me walk stiffly, 
and there will be no possibility of sitting down, but that 
matters not at all. It is all the stronger, and wilt send an 
arrow a good distance. I have got six arrows as you ordered 
me. They are regular arrows, but I made the man shorten 
them so as to suit the bow, and then re-point them. I have got 
them inside my doublet I tied them together, made a hole 
in the lining under the arm, and put them in." 

"You have not forgotten the cord, I hope, Paolof" 

" Not I, master. I should have deserved having my ears 
cut off if I had done so." 

They were in no hurry, and walked only fast enough to 
keep themselves warm. In two hours and a half they arrived 
at the main road and turned to the right " Now we will go 
another couple of miles, Paolo, and then look out for a sleep- 
ing place. An empty bam or stable or a stack of fodder is 
what we want. We may as well sleep warm as cold. We 
shall not want to be moving on till seven o'clock." 

After walking three miles they came upon a small vil- 
lage. 
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" Do you stay here, miiBter, I will go round and see if I can 
find a place. I am more accustomed to these villages than 
you ara" 

In five minutes he returned. " I have found a capital place," 
he said. "It is a stable, but it ia empty. No doubt the 
Spaniards have taken the horses, and are using them in their 
transport waggons." 

"It is enough for us that the place is empty, Paolo." 

The door stood ajar. They entered and closed it behind 
them, and they then felt about until they found a pile of 
rough fodder. They pulled some of this aside, lay down and 
covered themselves up with the stalks they had removed, 
and in three minutes were fast asleep, for they had had a 
long day's work. Hector slept until he was awakened by 
Paolo, who said, "The day is breaking, and the village will be 
astir in a few minutes." The weather had changed, and as 
they stepped out fine flakes of snow were drifting through the 
air, and the ground was already whitened. They regained 
the road and walked along until they came to a wood. 

"We may as well wait here and breakfast, Paolo." The 
parcel was opened and foHnd to contain a cold capon and some 
bread, and on these and the wine they made a capital break- 
f&at, each taking a long sip at the bottle to the health of the 
colonel. "The market people are beginning to come along, 
and' we may as well buy something from them going in. If 
we have not something to sell it is not unlikely that we shall 
be asked questions." It was now broad daylight, and they saw 
several peasants pass along the road, some with baskets, others 
driving a pig or a goat. 

"Either of these would do," Hector said; "but we don't 
know where the market is, and it would never do to seem 
ignorant of that." The snow had stopped suddenly some 
minutes before and the sun was now shining. 
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"That is luckj," Hector said as they walked down towards 
the road, " we may hope that there will be no more snow and 
that the sun will soon melt what has fallen. It would be fatal 
to UB if the ground were white, for the moat careless sentry 
could not help seeing us upon it." 

They reached the road just as a peasant came along. He 
was an old man, and was dragging behind him a pile of 
faggots, which were placed upon two rough poles. He was 
walking between these, holding two ends in his hands, while 
the others trailed along on the ground behind. 

"Bargain with him, Paolo." 

"That is a heavy load, father," the latter said. 

"Ay, it is heavy." 

" How much do you expect to get for your faggots in the 
townV 

"I shall get a crown," the man said. "I would not take 
under, and they ought to be worth more than that now the 
snow has begun to fall." 

"We are going into the town," Paolo said. "We are 
younger than you, and between us we could drag it along 
easily. I have got a crown in xnj pocket to buy some things 
with. I don't mind giving it to you for your load. If I can 
sell the faggots for a few soldi over that we shall be able to 
buy something for ourselves." 

"It is a bargain, lad," the old man said. "I am getting 
old and the rheumatism is in my bones, and I shall be very 
glad to be spared the journey ; so give me your money and 
take the poles. I hope you will be successful, and sell them 
a little higher. You had better ask a crown and a half, 
The women are sure to beat you down, but you will make ten 
or twelve soldi for yourselves." 

Paolo handed the crown to the old man. 

"How had we better take this, Paolo)" Hector asked, as 
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the old man, cbnckling with satiBfaction at baTiDg eBOif)ed a 
toilsome jouniejr, turned to retrace his steps. 

"There is room for us both betTreen the shafts," Paolo said, 
"one behind the other. It would be much easier to walk 
holding both poles than for us both to take one, as in that 
way the weight will be balanced on each side of us." 

There was indeed just room between the ends of the poles 
and the pile of brushwood for them to walk close behind each 
other, and as the greater portion of the weight rested on the 
other ends of the poles they did not find the burden a heavy 
one. 

"How are we going to sell these, Paolot" 

" We shall have no difficulty in selling them, master. This 
frost will set every housewife on the look-out for wood, and 
you will find that we sha'n't have to go far before we are 
accosted." 

It was two miles from the spot where they had bought the 
faggots to the gates of Turin. 

" I sha'n't be sorry to get rid of this load," Hector said. " It 
is not the weight but the roughness of the poles. My hands 
are quite chafed by them." 

"Loose your hold for a bit, master. My hands have been 
accustomed to rough work, and many a load of faggote have I 
drawn in my time." 

" I will hold on, Paolo. It is not more than a quarter of a 
mile farther. My hands have done plenty of work too, but it 
has been done with smooth-handled weapons. It is well that 
they should become accustomed to harder work." 

They passed without a question through the gate, and fol- 
lowing the example of other vendors of wood, of whom they 
■aw several, Paolo began to shout, "Lai^ faggots for sale!" 

It was not long before a door opened and a woman beckoned 
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" How much do you want for the wholel" 

"A crown aod a half," Paolo said. 

"I have been offered aa many for a crown," the woman 
replied. 

" Then, aignon, you did wrong to refuse. It took two days' 
work to cut them, and we have dragged them here for miles. 
Two crowns would not pay for the labour. Not one scudo 
would I take under the price that I have named. Why, if the 
town is besieged these faggots would be worth twenty crowns 
before the winter is over." 

"Well, I will give you the money," the woman said. "It 
is extortionate. Qenerally I can buy them at half that 
price." 

"I do not eay no to that," Paolo laughed, "but with two 
armies wanting firewood and cutting down the copses without 
even taking trouble to ask leave of their owners, I think that 
you will see firewood Very scarce in the city before long," 

"Well, carry it in and pile it in the yard." 

This was soon done, the polea were thrown on to the top 
of the heap, and the boys went off along the street again. 

"We have made half a crown for ourselves," Paolo laughed; 
" now we must decide how we shall spend iL" 

" It would be a good plan to spend some money anyhow," 
Hector said. "What kind of things would you be likely to 
buy for your family in the country i" 

"Well, I should say a cooking-pan to begin with, and a few 
yards of warm stuff for makiDg my mother a skirt." 

" Well, buy the cooking-pan first and sling it across your 
shoulder, and then aa we wander about we can look in the 
shops and it will seem as if we were on the search for 
articles that we had been told to purchase ; it would be better 
than sauntering about without any apparent object. But first 
let us walk briskly towards the side of the town facing the 
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citadel The Strada Yecchia is the one that I want to examine 
first." 

The knowledge that he had gained from the plan of the city 
enabled Hector bo find the street without their having to ask 
any questions. 

" Now, buy your cooking-pan at the next smith's shop you 
come to, and then we can go slowly along making our observa- 
tions." 

They soon found that the street they had entered was, for 
the most part, deserted by its inhabitants. The shops were 
all closed, the road was strewn with fallen chimneys and 
balconies, and here and there were yawning holes showing how 
severely the street had suffered when the artillery duel was 
going on between the guns on the walls and those of the 
citadel. A short distance down the street a chain was 
stretched across it, and here a musketeer was pacing up and 
down on guard. Two others could be seen at the farther end 
of the street, where there was a gateway in the wall, now 
closed up with sand-bags piled thickly i^ainst it 

"We will see if the other Btreel« are similarly guarded." 

This was found to be so, sentries being placed in every 
street running down to the wall in this quarter. 

"So far so good, Paolo. I do not think that matters could 
have been better for us. The next thing is to buy a tool with 
which we can wrench open a door or the shutter of a win- 
dow; but a door will be best, because we could not work at a 
shutter without running the risk of being seen by a sentinel, 
while in a doorway we should be screened from observation. 
These houses in the Strada Yecchia are old, and the doors 
ought not to give us much trouble." 

" Some of these old locks are very strong, master. I should 
think that it would be easier to cut out one of the panels than 
to force the door open." 
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" Poeaibly it vonld, but it la not an eaay thing to get tbe 
saw to work. We should have to bore a hole laige enough for 
the saw to go through before we could use it. However, we 
will buy both a e&w and a crowbar; as they are both thioga 
that are useful to wood-cutters, your buying them will not 
appear suspicious, nor will the purchase of an auger, but we 
had better get them at different shops." 

Leaving that part of the town they re-entered the streets 
where business was being carried on as usual 

" We won't buy the things until late in the afternoon, Paolo 
There would be no advantage in dragging them about all 
day." 

They sauntered about the streets for some hours, then 
Paolo went into a small baker's and bought two loaves of 
coarse bread At another shop he purchased some cheese, and 
with these they sat down on a stone bench in the principal 
square and leisurely ate their food and looked on at the crowd, 
which consisted principally of soldiers, Spanish veterans, stiff 
in carriage and haughty in manner, together with others, 
horse and foot, belonging to the contingent of the Duke of 
Milan, an ally of the Spanish. Among these were towns- 
people, the younger ones chatting with each other or with 
ladies of their acquaintance j the middle-aged and older men 
talking gravely together as they walked up and dowa 

Among these there was an air of gloom and depression. 
The state of panic in which the troops of Prince Thomas, who 
had marched out confident that they were about to annihilate 
the French, had returned, and the knowledge that the Marquis 
of Leganez had also failed, had created a feeling of the 
deepest disquiet among that portion of the population who 
had taken a leading part in throwing off the authority of 
the duchess and in acknowledging that of Prince Thomas. 
They had regarded her cause as lost, but the vigoroua steps 
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that France was taking to assbt her had caused uneasiness; 
and if, while aa yet a comparatively small force had arrived, 
these had shown so bold a front, had captured Cbieri in the 
face of a powerful army, had revictualled Gasale, had defeated 
Prince Thomas and forced their way past the army of Leganez, 
it might well be that in the spring, when reinforcements 
reached them, they might even defeat the Spaniards and lay 
siege to Turin itsell 

The boys remained where they were until it b^;an to grow 
dusk, when, after buying at three shops a saw, a crowbar, 
and an auger, they went and sat down on a doorway in a 
quiet street until eight o'clock. Then they took their way to 
the Strada Veccfaia. It was entirely deserted. Lights showed 
in one or two of the windows, but, except that they could hear 
the tread of the nearest sentry, all was silent. Taking off 
their wooden shoes they moved cautiously along, keeping close 
to the houses. The fourth they came to had an unusually 
deep doorway, and they decided at once that this would suit 
their purpose. First they tried with the crowbar, but the lock 
held firmly. 

" We vrill try another way, Paolo. If the door yields, it will 
go with a crash, and the sentry might come down to see what 
had caused the noise. We had better take out this lower 
panel; we shall want four holes bored touching each other to 
make one large enough for the saw to enter." 

The wood was of oak, and it took Paolo fully five minutes to 
make the holes. 

" Now give me the auger," Hector said when it was found 
that the hole was Urge enough for the saw to pass through. 
"I will begin at the bottom of the panel while you saw away 
at the top." 

Paolo had done his share by the time the holes along the 
bottom were ready for the saw, 
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"Now you take the auger again," Hector said. "We have 
not done half our work.yet. The holes must be made on each 
side. There is no turning the saw." 

It took them an hour and a half of hard work before the 
last cut was completed and the panel fell forward. 

" You go in first, Paolo. I will follow you, and will wedge 
the panel into its place again with some of the chips that the 
auger has cut out. No one has passed since we began, and 
if anyone did come along before morning he would not be 
likely to notice that the panel was gona Still it is as well to 
avoid all risk." 

As soon as the panel was replaced they mounted the stairs. 
Before beginning they had seen that there were no lights in 
any of the windows, and feeUng sure that the house was 
deserted they groped their way upetairs without hesitation 
until they reached the attics in the sloping roof. They entered 
one of these facing the street, opened the casement, in which 
oiled paper took the place of glass, and stepped down on to 
the parapet. Their course was now easy. The divisions be- 
tween the houses were marked by walla some six feet high 
extending from the edge of the parapet over the roof. They 
were able to chmb these, however, without having to use their 
cord, one helping the other up and then being assisted by him. 
They had left the cooking-pan and their tools, with the excep- 
tion of the crowbar, behind them, and had fastened their 
wooden shoes round their neck. The sun during the day had 
melted the snow that had fallen in the morning, but light 
flakes were again beginning to come down fast 

"I don't care how hard it snows as long as it keeps on," 
Hector said in a low voice in answer to an exclamation from 
Paolo when the first flake fell upon his face. "The harder the 
better, for in that case no sentry could see us ,half a dozen 
paces away. There is another advantage. The wind is from 
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the nortli, and tto have only to keep the driving snow on our 
rigbt cheeks to make our way straight, to the fortress, whereas 
with an overcast sky on Buch a dark night aa this we should 
very soon lose all idea of the direction that we were going 
in." 

Being obliged to use great caution to avoid noise while 
getting over the walls, it took them half an hour to reach the 
end of the street. They had, while waiting before commencing 
their operations, twisted one of their sashes, and then wound 
it round the hook so thickly that this would fall almost noise- 
lessly upon the ground. The enow prevented them from 
seeing six feet below them, but they felt sure that there must 
be a narrow lane between the house and the wall. They had 
during the day bought a length, equal to that of their rope, of 
strong string. 

"I have got it as you ordered it, master," Paolo said as 
they came out of the shop, "but it would never bear our 
weight" 

"I think it might do in case of necessity," Hector said. 
"In fact I am sure it would. It does not require a great 
thickness of new cord to hold a man's weight; but I don't want 
it for that," 

Paolo walked silently along for some time, and then said: 
"If it is not wanted to carry our weight, master, I cannot 
think what it is wanted for." 

" It ia wanted to get the hook down with. You see when 
we get down into the street there would be little chance of 
getting the hook off ite hold. We shall most likely want it 
again, and certainly we shall want the rope. I have been 
puzzling over it, and I think I have found a way at last My 
idea is to fasten this thin rope to the point of the hook, then, 
on pulling upon it the point will rise until it gets level with 
the top of the wall on which it is fixed, and we can then shake 
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it down without difficulty. I don't know whether it will act, 
but I think that it ought to do so; an upward pull at the point 
muBt, I should think, lift it as for as the edge." 

"I should think that it must," Paolo agreed. "I should 
never have thought of that." 

" We will try it on this last division- wall. I have no doubt 
about it myself, because even if it did not pull it quite to the 
top the thing would be so canted over that I think it would 
fall from its own weight." 

They now attached the string to the point, fixed the hook 
to the top of the wall, and then pulled upon the string. The 
hook at once fell to their feet 

"That is capital," Hector said. "Now we can go to work. 
We need carry this crowbar no farther. In the first place we 
will cross this roof and other roofs as far as we can go; the 
sentry at the comer is probably standing up for shelter in a 
doorway, and we may as well get as far as we can from him, 
and at the same time not go far enough to get near the one 
at the next corner." 

After one or two attempts the hook became fixed on the 
ridge of the roof, and they at once climbed up, unfastened the 
hook, and slid down on the now snow-covered tilea. Two 
more roofs were crossed in the same way, and then they 
prepared to descend. They had, when they put on their dis- 
guises, tied knots in the rope at a distance of a foot apart. 
They now adjusted the hook on the parapet. 

" Shall I go first, master, or will youl" 

" I will go first, though in fact it matters little which of ua 
does it; but first I must warm my fingers. I don't think that 
I could trust to them at present" 

He gathered a handful of snow, made it into a ball, and 
held it in his hands until the cold pained him, then he dropped 
the enow and thrust his hands up the sleeves of bis doublet 
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PeioIo looked on in utotushment, but having great faith in his 
master imitated his example. 

"That is a curious way of wanning the hands," he said. 

"I daresay you have made snow-balls in your time, Paol(^ 
and if. you have you will remember that, although it made 
your hands bitterly cold at first, after you had done they 
soon became almost as hot as fire." 

"I do remember that, master, but I should never have 
thought of it as a way of wanning our hands." 

For a minute or two there was a sharp pain as the blood 
b^an to rush into the fingers, and when this passed off their 
hands were in a glow. Hector took the rope, lowered himself 
over the parapet, and then began to descend. When half-way 
down the darkness became more intense than before, and he 
knew that he was now below the level of the outer wall. When 
he reached the ground he shook the rope as a signal, and then, 
stretching his arms before faim, crossed the lane. It was but 
a step, for the house stood but five feet bock from the walL 
He waited until Paolo joined him, then he drew on the thin 
rope and, to his satisfaction, he felt it yield. 

"Stand aside," he said, "it is heavy enough to give one a 
nasty thump." 

Paolo withdrew a few paces, then Hector gave another puU. 
The rope gave way at once. He flattened himself against the 
house, and the hook fell with a dull thud a foot or two away. 

"Coil up the rope, Paolo, and then feel along the wall to 
the right; don't go too far. I will go to the left, there may 
be some steps up to the ramparL" 

This proved to be the case, and ta^ther they made their way 
up quietly, but even had they had their shoes on, the snow 
was already sufficiently deep to deaden their footsteps. On 
reaching the top they stood silent for a minute or two. Pre- 
sently they heard tlie sound of heavy stamping of feet They 
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turned at once to descend, if necessary, the atepe they had 
mounted, then Hector put hia hand upon the other's shoulder 
and whispered, " It is the sentry trying to warm his feet, no 
doubt he is standing up somewhere to shelter himself from the 
snow; let us go on at once." 

They crossed the rampart, fastened the hook on the top of 
the wall, and descended, and were again successful in bringing 
the rope down after them. 

"Go carefully, Paolo, no doubt there is a moat somewhere 
here," There was, however, no necessity for caution, for the 
white surface of the snow was soon broken by a black line. 

" It will be awfully cold," Paolo said, with teeth that chat- 
tered at the prospect. 

" Of course you can swim, PaoloJ" 

" Not very well, master." 

"Then I will go first. You fasten the rope under your 
arms, and I will haul you across. Be sure you do not make 
a noise in getting into the water. But first of all take off your 
doublet, I will carry it and mine across on my head. It can- 
not be many yards across. The wind will soon dry the rest 
of our things, and once our work is done we can warm our- 
selves by running. I would say strip altogether, but we may 
have to do anotlier swim; for, as we agreed, there is no chance 
of our being able to return by the way we came." 

Fastening the two doublets on his head, Hector lowered 
himself into the water, which was three feet below the level 
on which they stood. He had fastened the rope across bis 
shoulder. As he expected, he found the water out of his 
depth, and at once struck out to the opposite side. It was 
about forty feet across. He found, on reaching the other side, 
that the wall was there nearly five feet above the water. He 
undid the rope and threw up the hook. At the second 
attempt it caught, and he climbed the side, and then in a low 
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voice told Paolo to start. Presently he beard a alight splash, 
followed hy a gftsp- He hauled away rapidly on the rope, and 
in a couple of minutes Paolo stood beside him, shivering and 
gasping. 

" Put your doublet on. Now let us go forward as fast as 
we can." They climbed the steep slope to the top of the 
glacis, and then ran down until they were brought to a stand- 
still by another moat "This is the one marked in the plan 
as dividing the fortifications of the town from those of the 
citadel. Now we have another swim before us. It is wider 
than the last, but is really no distance. Give me your doublet 
again." 

"I don't mind this so much," Paolo said. "I cannot be 
colder than I am." 

"Don't try to swim, Paoloj lie on your back, with your 
mouth just out of water. I will have you over in no time." 
It was fully fifty yards across; but, accustomed to bathe in 
almost icy cold water, the swim was nothing to Hector, who 
was soon across, and who then towed Paolo over as before. 
They mounted another glacis, and presently reached the edge 
(rf a third moat. 

"We need go no farther. I know that this moat is but 
some fifteen yards from the foot of the fortifications. Now, 
get the arrows out Cut off a foot or two of the thin cord, 
and unravel it I must warm my fingers again first, I cannot 
use them at all." 

"Mine are pretty cold toa" And both lads warmed them 
as before. Paolo then set to work to string the bow, which 
required all his strength to accomplish. While he was doing 
Bo^ Hector drew from bis pouch the six little pellets, and taking 
the arrows, straightened out each pellet, wrapped it round an 
arrow, and secured it firmly with a small strand from the string. 
When he had done this, he took the bow from Paolo, fitted 
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an arrow to the string, drew it with his full strength, and then, 
pointing the arrow high, loosed it The six arrows were sent 
off. Just as the last was discharged there was a shout of 
"Who is there9 Speak, or I firel" It was a sentry on the 
wall, who had caught the sound of the twang of the bow. 

"I am a friend, a messenger from the French genend," 
Hector replied. "I have just shot six arrows into the fortress; 
a message is attached to each for the governor. Report to the 
officer, and have a search made for theu in the morning. 
That is a piece of good luck," he went on as they turned 
away. "I thought of shouting, but we might have got a shot 
in reply, and I made sure that one or other of the arrows 
would be picked up. Still, this makes certain of it." 

"I think I would rather atop out here until morning," 
Paolo said, " then they will take me in. I am afraid I shall 
never get across the river." 

"Nonsense! the water is low, and we are not likely to have 
to swim farther than we did in crossing the last moat. Get- 
ting through the part of the town between us and the river is 
a more serious matter. However, it is not very far across, and 
they are not likely to be very vigilant." 

They turned to the right, and kept along at the edge of the 
moat, until Hector considered that they had made a fourth of 
the circuit of the walls, and were now facing the river. They 
had decided before that this would be the easiest side on 
which to leave the town. The sentinels would not expect 
that anyone attempting to enter or leave the citadel would 
try to do so here, as, in addition to passing the wall facing the 
fortress and that bordering the river, they would be obliged 
to swim the river itself. The snow was falling as quickly as 
ever, and the wind blowing fiercely. 

"There is no fear of their seeing us, unless we happen to 
run into the very arms of the sentry," Hector said encour- 
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"fiigl?) "^^ b1>^ only hare the moat to swim; and as, 
according to the plan, it is nothing like so wide as that we 
passed before, we shall have no trouble with it." 

" Ah! here it is," Paolo groaned. 

"Nonsense!" Hector said. "One cold bath more or leas 
makes no difference now. There, give me your coat again, and 
I will take it over." 

The moat was indeed but some twelve yards across, and in 
two or three minutes Paolo stood shivering on the other 
side. 

" The edge is not far from the wall, not much more than the 
breadth of the moat. Give me the cord." 

A few steps and they reached the wall. After two attempts 
the hook caught, and Hector climbed up. He was looking 
back to watch Paolo when he was suddenly seized from behind, 
and a deep voice in Italian said, " If you move I will kiU you. 
Who are youl" 

With a sudden effort Hector twisted himself round and 
seized the disengaged wrist of his opponent, which he doubted 
not held a dagger. The man loosened hia hold of his doublet 
and tried to grasp his neck, but Hector in a moment leapt 
forward and threw his arm round the man's waist. They 
wrestled backwards and forwards, but the soldier was a power- 
ful man, and Hector found that he could not long retain a 
grasp of his wrist. Suddenly he felt his antagonist collapse; 
the dagger dropped from his hand, the other arm relaxed its 
hold, and he fell a lifeless mass. 

"Thank you, Paolo. You were but just in time. The 
fellow was too strong for me. Now let us slip down the inside 
of the wall as quickly as possible." 

A minute later they both stood at the foot of the wall, the 
hook was shaken off, and they proceeded along the wall until 
they came bo a street. 
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"It is Dot more than two or three hundred yards to the 
outer wall," Hector whispered. 

Whether there were sentinels or not in the street they 
knew not If so, they had withdrawn themselves into deep 
doorways to avoid the blinding snow, and the wind drowned 
the slight sound made by their feet on the soft snow. 

In a short time they reached the outer wall, crept along it 
until they found the steps leading up, crossed it in safety, 
fixed their hook, and rapidly descended. A nm of fifty yards 
brought them to the edge of the river bank. 

"We will try to find a boat," Hector said. "There are 
sure to be some along here," 

They walked across the dry bed of the river till they reached 
the water's edge, and then followed this. In a few minutes, 
to their delight, they came upon a boat. The bow was hauled 
a, few feet out of water, and a rojie, doubtless attached to a 
heavy atone anchor, stretched from its bows. This they cut, 
put their shoulders to the gunwale, and soon had her afloat. 
Then they scrambled in, put the oars out cautiously, and 
began to row. Both had had some practice at the exercise, and 
it was not long before the boat grounded on the opposite shore. 

" Full it up a bit," Hector said. " No doubt it belongs to 
some poor fisherman to whom its loss would be serious. Now 
we must keep along the bank for some distance, until quite 
sure that we are well beyond any patrols the enemy may have 
on the road. Let us get into a run, Paolo, and see if we can't 
get our blood in motion again, for I own that I feel half- 
frozen." 

They set off at a brisk trot, which they kept up for half an 
hour, and then they struck ofi" from the river and soon found 
the road. Following this, after an hour's walking they came 
upon a little shed by the roadside, and in one comer found a 
pile of old sacks. 
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" We are in luck again ! " Hector exclaimed joyfully. " Tired 
as I am, I don't think that I could have slept in these wet 
clothes, if one can call them wet — at present they are frozen 
stiff. These sacks are the very thing, We can strip now 
and wring out our clothes thoroughly. There are enough 
Backs here to lay under us and cover us toa After wringing 
out the shirts we will put them in under the sacks next to us. 
The heat of our bodies will dry them to some extent, and they 
will be warm to put on in the morning. The other things we 
can pile over us. There is no chance of their getting dry; 
but I am so pleased with our success that I am not disposed 
to grumble at trifles." 



CHAPTER V. 
THE RELIEF OF THE CITADEL. 

AS soon as the first gleam of daylight showed itself Hector 
and his companion were on their feet again. The opera- 
tion of dressing was by no means a comfortable one, for the 
frost had set in in earnest during the night, and their clothes, 
with the exception of the shirts, were as stifi' as boards. The 
snow bad ceased and the sky was clear. 

"It is going to be a fine day, master," Paolo said as they 
left the hut. 

"That is better than battling with a snow-storm such as 
that of yesterday evening. Come on, Paolo, let us trot for a 
bit. The snow is four inches deep, and we shall soon get 
warm running through it." 

In a quarter of an hour they broke into a walk again, pant- 
ing from their exertions. 

" I am as warm as a toast now, Paolo. There is a village 
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half a mile ahead. I expect that lies on the road. The iun 
will be up before we get there, and no doubt we shall be able 
to get some hot spiced wine and some bread at a wine-shop." 

This turaed out to be the case. They had settled what 
story to tell; and when the landlord asked what brought them 
there bo early, Paolo said that they bad been on the road a 
couple of hours, as they were going to see an aunt who was 
ill at Chivasso, and their father wanted them bach again that 
night. The explanation satisfied the host and he asked no 
further questions, and in ten minutes they were on their way 
again, greatly warmed and comforted by their meal, and after 
walking for another hour and a half they arrived at the bridge 
of Chivasso. There was a strong guard at the bridge head, 
for at any moment the garrison of Turin, aided by a force 
from Leganez's army, might endeavour to carry the town by 
a sudden assault The lads passed the bridge unquestioned, 
entered the gate of the town, and made their way to the 
commandant's house. 

"What do you wantt" the sentry at the door asked as they 
came up. 

The regiment was French, and Hector answered at once: 

" We want to see the governor, we have important news for 
him." 

The soldier was greatly surprised, for he had not expected 
his question to be understood by these peasant boys. 

" Sergeant," he called out, "here are two peasant boya who 
speak French. They want to see the governor, and say that 
they have news of importance to give him." 

A sergeant came out. 

"Sergeant," Hector went on quietly, "you will please toll 
the governor that the two persona he sent out under an escort 
the evening before last, wish to see him." 

By the tone of assurance in which the lad spoke, rather than 
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by his words, the sergeant saw that there was something more 
than appeared on the surface, and at once took up the message. 
He returned almost immediately. "Please to follow me," he 
said, and led the way up to the governor's room. 

"Welcome back again, Uonsieur Campbell! You hare 
returned sooner than I expected. You found, of course, that 
the difficulties were insuperableT" 

"On the contrary, sir, we have been successful, and have 
communicated with the garrison of the citadel" 

" You have! " the governor exclaimed in astonishment. " How 
on earth did you manage itt I heard that the watch was so 
sbict that it was absolutely impossible for a message to be 
sent through." 

" It was not very difficult after all, and we were greatly 
favoured by the snow-storm." He then gave an account of 
how they had managed it. 

"Pardieu!" he exclaimed, "that was admirably donaj but I 
am keeping you talking while you are sitting in your wet 
clothes," 

"I think they are quite dry now, sir; and we have walked 
so fast that we are both thoroughly warm. Still, I own that 
I shall not be sorry to change them for my own." 

The governor rose and opened the door. " Your clothes are 
all hanging up in that closet I will have some hot water sent 
up at once. I shall be breakfasting in half an hour, so you 
will have time to change comfortably." 

Hector was even more glad of a thorough wash than of a 
change of clothes, and went .down to join the governor at 
breakfast, feeling greatly refreshed. 

" Shall I wait on you, mastert" 

" No, it is not necessary, Paolo; you had better go into the 
kitchen at once. I have no doubt the governor has ordered 
them to attend to your wants as he did before." 
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Four other ofiGcers bad juat arrived on the invitation of the 
governor to breakfast; one of these was the captain who had 
commanded the escort 

"Gentlemen," the commandant said, "let me introduce to 
jou Monsieur Campbell, a lieutenant on the staff of Viscount 
Turenne. He has just returned after having successfully 
earned out a. most dangerous and difficult mission, namely, 
that of communicating with the garrison of Turin." 

The officers gave an exclamation of surprise, while Captain 
Simon stepped forward and shook hands warmly with Hector. 

" You did not tell me exactly what you were going to do," 
he said. " I thought that it was to see some of the duchess's 
adherents in Turin, but I never dreamt that you were going 
to attempt to communicate with the citadel. Had I known 
that, I certainly should not have expected to see you again, 
for from what we have heard it is next to impossible to get 
through the enemy's lines." 

"We will not trouble Monsieur Campbell until he has finished 
his breakfast," the commandant said. "He has already told 
me briefly how he managed, but I shall be as glad as you will 
to have the detaib." 

Accordingly, after breakfast Hector related at much greater 
length the story that he had told the governor of the manner 
in which the mission had been carried out 

"Ma foi!" the colonel said, "I would rather have faced a 
battery than swum those moate in such weather. Well, gentle- 
men, I think that you will agree with me that Monsieur de 
Turenne is fortunate in having bo brave and enterprising an 
officer on his staff." 

The officers cordially assented. 

" I wonder that you did not enter the citadel and stay there 
till the convoy arrived." 

" In the first place, colonel, I had received no orders to do 
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BO, and the general might require me for other service. And 
in the secood place, had I not returned he would not have 
known whether his message had reached the garrison, and so 
might have hurried on his preparations more hastily than he 
otherwise would have done, and might, in his fear that the 
garrison would surrender, have made the attempt before he 
had collected sufficient food to last them until he was in a 
position to raise the siege." 

"Your reasons are good ones; but ceilainly, with shelter and 
warmth close at hand— for the sentry would speedily hare 
passed the word along, and as soon as it was ascertained that 
you were indeed a French officer, and alone, the gates would 
have been opened for you— it must have required no small 
effort to turn away and to face the danger of passing the sen- 
tries and scaling the walls, of possibly having to swim the Po, 
and of certainly having no chance of getting a change of clothes 
until you arrived here, for you could not have calculated upon 
finding the shed, much less those sacks, with the snow falling 
heavily." 

" That was a piece of good fortune indeed. If we bad not 
found it, we should have gone on walking until we got here. 
Still, we had had little sleep the night before, and were heartily 
glad that we had no farther to go. And now, sir, with your 
permission we will start for Susa at once." 

" Your escort returned yesterday, but 1 will send a troop of 
cavalry with you." 

" Thank you, sir, but I do not think that there is any 
necessity for it. We are very well mounted, and should we 
see any party of the enemy's cavalry I think that we ought to 
be able to ontdistance them. I shall be glad, colonel, if you 
and your officers will say nothing about the manner in which 
I communicated with the garrison, as doubtless the enemy hare 
spies here; and if the story comes out and reaches the ears of 
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the authorities at Turin, I should have no chance whatever of 
makiDg my way in, in the same manner, should the general 
intrust me with another mission to communicate with the 
citadel" 

A quarter of an hour later Hector and Paolo mounted and 
rode out of the town. They kept a vigilant look-out, and 
travelled by by -roads, but they saw none of the enemy's 
parties, and reached Susa late that afternoon. On sending in 
hia name to Turonne, Hector was at once shown into his room. 

"I did not expect you back for another three or four days, 
Campbell," the general said, "and I am heartily glad to sea 
you again safe and sound. I blamed myself for letting you go. 
Of course, as I expected, you found the task an altc^ether 
impossible one. Had it been otherwise you would not have 
been back so soon" 

"On the contrary, general, for I should have tried many 
plans before I gave it up. As it is, I have only to report that 
I have carried out your instructions, and that your despatches 
are in the hands of the garrison of the citadel." 

"Yon do not say so!" Turenne said, rising from the table at 
which he had been sitting writing when Hector entered, and 
shaking him warmly by the hand. " I congratulate both you 
and myself on your having performed a mission that seemed 
well-nigh hopeless. But by what miracle did you succeed in 
passing through the enemy's lines) All who have tried it 
before have either died in the attempt or have returned to tell 
me that it was an absolutely impossible one." 

"It would have been very difficult, general, had not the 
weather favoured us. The snow-storm drove the sentries into 
shelter, and even had they remained at their poets they could 
not have seen us five yards away." 

" No, I can understand that once beyond the wall you might 
in such a storm make your way unnoticed up to the fortress; 
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but I understood that not only were there guarda on the walls 
and down near the great moat, but that there were also 
sentries in all the streets leading to the walla, and that none 
were allowed to pass along those leading to the walls facing 
the citadel. Tell me how jou managed it." 

"The Btory is a long one, sir." 

"Never mind how long it is; give me all details. I am 
not particularly busy at present, and I would fain know 
exactly how this feat has been accomplished." 

Hector told his story at length. Beyond asking a question 
now aud then, Turenne remained silent until he had brought 
it to a conclusion. 

" I have never heard a story that interested me more," he 
said, "and I do not know which to admire more, your in- 
genuity in planning this affair or the hardihood and courage 
with which you carried it out. Even bad there been no enemy 
to get- through, the adventure of letting yourself down by a 
rope from the house-top and then from the battlemente, swim- 
ming three moats, crossing the river in such terrible weather, 
and finally making your way to Chivasso in your frozen clothes, 
is no sUght feat of endurance. The service that yon have ren- 
dered is a great one, the manner in which you have carried it 
out is worthy of the highest praise, and I shall at once make out 
your commission as captaia You are still a year behind me," 
he added with a smile, "but if you go on in this way, you bid 
fair to obtain a regiment as soon as I did. You have nearly 
four years to do it in. To-morrow you will dictate your story 
in full to my secretary. I shall be sending a messenger with 
despatches on the following day. I shall mention that I have 
promoted you to the rank of captain, and that the story of the 
action that you have performed, which I shall inclose, will fully 
explain my reason for so speedily advancing you. No, I 
require no thiinks; you have to thank yourself only. I may 
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consider that you have not only done me but the state 
a service. Your servant deserves a reward also. Here are 
twenty pistoles; tell him not to throw them away, but to lay 
them by where some day they will be useful to him." 

Paolo was astonished indeed when Hector handed him the 
general's present He could at first hardly believe that it was 
meant for him. 

"Why, master," he said, "it would buy me a farm up in 
the hills!" 

"Not a very large one, Paolo, but I daresay that you will 
add to it; still, this is a good beginning, and some more 
opportunities may come in your way." 

"What shall I do with them, master!" 

" That I cannot say. Certainly you cannot carry them 
about with you. Do you know anyone to whom you could 
intrust themT' 

Paolo shook his head. "There is never any knowing who is an 
honest man and who is not," he said. "I will bury them,master." 

"But somebody might find them." 

" No fear of that, sir, I will go a bit up the valley and 
bury them under a big rock well above the river, so that 
it will not be reached in the highest floods. They might lie 
there a hundred years without anyone finding them, even if 
every soul in Susa knew that they were hidden somewhere 
and went out to search for them." 

"Very well; but be sure you take notice of the exact 
position of the stone, or you may not be able to find it again 
yourselL One big stone is a good deal like another. Choose 
a stone with a tree growing near it, and make a cross with 
your knife on the bark. That vrill serve as a guide to you, 
and you would recognize the stone by it even if you could not 
find it in any other way." 

"Thank you, master. I«n^ go out to-morrow morning 
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and choose my atone, and then when it b^na to get dark 
I will go out and bury my money there. It would not do to 
hide it in the daytime, for even were there no one on the road 
someone upon the hills might catch eight of pe and come 
down afterwards to see what 1 was disposing of." 

" Well, I think that that is the best thing that you can do, 
Paolo. There is certainly a danger in leaving it in anyone's 
hands, for when you return to claim it, perhaps some years 
hence, you might find that he was dead, or the place might 
be captured and burned down. Yes, I think that hiding it is 
the safest way. You will be pleased to hear that the general 
has given me a commission as captain." 

"That is good news indeed," the boy said. "I was just 
going to ask, master, what he had done for you, because, 
though I went with you, it was you who planned the business, 
and I only did as you told me." 

" You had something to do with the planning too, Paolo. 
However, I think that we may both feel well content with the 
rewards that we have obtained for two days' work." 

As Hector went out he met de Lisle and Chavigny. 

"Well met!" the former exclaimed. "We have just left 
the general, and he has told us what you have done, and that 
he has made you a captain in consequence. We were just 
coming to look for you to carry yon off to supper in honour of 
your promotion." 

" You deserve it, if anyone ever did, there is no doubt of 
that," Chavigny said heartily. " We are quite proud of our 
comrade." 

" It seems absurd that I should be a captain." 

"Not absurd at all," Chavigny said. "Turenne was a 
captain when he was a year younger than you are, and there 
is many a noble who baa been made a colonel before he ever 
drew sword in battle." 
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Hector waa much pleased at the evidently genuine congratu- 
lations of his companions. He had indeed rather feared that 
they would take his promotion ill; being nearly five years 
his senior, and, having served in tvro previous campaigns, they 
might well feel hurt at his being promoted while they still 
remained only lieutenants. The young nobles indeed felt no 
shade of jealousy. It was but of late that there bad been a 
regular army, for the nobles still brought their tenants and 
retainers to the field and supported them at their own expense. 

To de Lisle and Chavigny these grades of military rank 
were of no account whatever. The rank of colonel would add 
in no way to their position as members of noble families. 
They fought for honour, and against the enemies of France. 
They were always addressed by their family name, and would 
both have resented being called lieutenant. They were proud 
of being Turenne'a aides-de-camp, but had no thought of re- 
maining in the army after the war was over, as they would 
then resume their place at court. They had both taken a 
strong liking to their young comrade, whose manner of thought 
differed so widely from their own. They appreciated the 
merits of the action of which their general had spoken in such 
warm terms, and the fact that in point of military rank he 
was now above them concerned them in no way. It was a 
merry supper at the best hotel in Susa. 

"You see now, de Lisle," Chavigny said, "the advantage of 
taking a morning dip in snow-water. Neither you nor I would 
have swum across those moats, and remained all night long in 
our wet clothes, for a thousand crowns." 

"No, no, nor for five thousand," the other laughed. "Pass 
me the wine, it makes me shiver to think of it. I fancy 
we may as well admit at once that if the mission had been 
intrusted to us, we should have made a mess of it* We 
should have been shot by the guards in the first street we 
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entered. Am to climbing along the roofs of houses till we 
had pasBed the first line of sentinels, the idea would never 
have entered our heads. Of course we might hAve disguised 
ourselves, and might have got into the town by harnessing 
ouraelvei to a load of faggots, but once there we should have 
had no more chance of getting into the fortress than if we had 
at once proclaimed ourselves French officers, and had requested 
a pass into the citadeL" 

For the next ten days every effort was made to obtain carte 
and paclt-horses from the villages round Susa, and a number 
of waggons filled with provisions were brought from Carignant^ 
where the principal suppliee for the army had been collected. 
On the fourteenth day all was ready, and late in the afternoon 
the convoy, with fifteen hundred mea from Susa and four 
pieces of artillery, marched out. At the same hour the force 
at Carignano, six thousand strong, leaving only a small body 
to garrison the city, started for Turin along the farther bank 
of the Po, and just as day broke a heavy cannonade was 
opened by them against one of the city gates. 

Astonished and alarmed, the troops in the city flew to arms, 
and hurried to repulse the attack. A quarter of an hour later 
the dim light of the morning showed the astonished sentries 
at the end of the town surrounding the citadel a considerable 
force advancing to the attack of the gate there, opposite which, 
at a distance of two hundred yards, four cannon were placed, 
and scarcely had they made out the enemy when these opened 
fire. A few rounds and the gate was in splinters, and the 
infantry rushed forward. The sentries on the walls took to 
flight, and the assailants pushed forward to the inner gate. 
Access was obtained from that side to the citadel, and then, 
under the direction of their officers, the Bssailante occupied all 
the side streets. At once the procession of carts was allowed 
to pass alot^. Some of the garrison ran down and lowered 
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the drawbridge acroBs the moat, and amid exultant shouts 
a store sufficient for many months was conveyed into the 
citadel. The carts as quickly as they were unloaded returned 
through the gates and passed out into the country beyond. 

By this time a fierce fight had begun. As soon as the 
firing was heard opposite the citadel, Prince Thomas and fais 
military advisers guessed at once that the attack had been 
but a feint, made with the object of effecting the relief of the 
citadel, and calling several regiments to follow them they 
hastened in that direction. On their way they met the fugi- 
tives, and hurried on with all speed. As they approached 
the street through which the wagons were passing out, they 
were checked by a heavy fire. The four guns had been placed 
in pairs at the end of the streets, and the houses near them 
filled with troops who kept up a murderous fire from the 
windows on the head of the columns, and held them completely 
in check until the last waggon had been taken out. Then the 
cannon were removed, and when these too were fairly outside 
the city, a bugle-call summoned the defenders of the houses, 
and the infuriated Italians and Spaniards, when they rushed 
down into the street between the gates, found that the last of 
their foes had escaped them. The artillerymen ran up to the 
walls, only to find that the guns had been spiked, and they were 
powerless to inflict any serious damage upon the retiring force. 

Prince Thomas ordered a sally, but at this moment a regi- 
ment of cavalry from Chivaaso was seen dashing across the 
plain, and being without artillery or cavalry the order was 
countermanded. Indeed, the prolonged roll of artillery at the 
other end of the city seemed to show that the French were 
converting their feigned attack into a real one. Turenne had 
himself accompanied the column from Carignano, for he knew 
that the sound of firing might bring up Leganez from Asti, 
and that he might find his retreat to Carignano intercepted. 
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The moment, howerer, that the sound of four guns at equal 
intervale showed that the other column had achieved its 
object, he at once fell back, his fire ceasing a few minutes 
before Prince Thomas and his horse arrived at the walls. He 
had not been accompanied by Hector, who was with the force 
from Sosa. 

" You carried my message to the garrison," he said, " and it is 
but right that you should have the honour of leading the pari.y 
to its relief." 

On arriving near the city Hector had dismounted, and, 
giving his horse in charge of Paolo, had placed himself at the 
head of the company that was first to enter the tovm, its 
captain being transferred to another company. 

"Now, men," he said, as they stood waiting for the dawn to 
break, " the moment we enter the gates half the company will 
mount the wall to the right, the other half to the left^ and each 
will push along to the next angle of the wall. Lieutenants, 
one of you will go with each wing of the company, and you 
will oppose to the last any force that may march along the 
rampart to attack you. I want one soldier to keep by ma 

As day began to break, each man grasped his firelock and 
awaited the signal with impatience. A cheer broke from them 
as the four cannon roared out at the same moment^ and at so 
short a distance that every shot told on the gate. Another 
salvo and both halves of the ^te were splintered. 

"Aim at the centre where the lock is," an ofBcer shouted. 

"Oet ready, men," Hector said. "Another round and the 
gate will filL" 

As the cannon rung out there was a shout of triumph. One 
of the gates fell to the ground and Hector dashed forward, 
followed closely by his company. Not a single shot was fired 
from the walls, and the men burst through the gates cheering. 
The leading wing of the company turned to tiie right, and, led 
(>u«) a 
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by Hector, ran up the st^pe close to the gateway on to the 
rampart. 

"Take them on to that bastion at the angle of the wall, 
lieutenant. I do not think that you are hkely to he attacked 
at present The enemy must all have been drawn off to the 
otlier end of the city. Now, my man, open that bag." 

In it were a couple of dozen large nails and a hammer. 

"Drive one of those right down the vent of this gun. 
That is right One more blow. That will do. They won't 
get that nail out soon." 

He went along the wall spiking each gun until they reached 
the half-company drawn up in the bastion. 

"No enemy in sight, lieutonantt" 

"None, air, at least not on the wall. We heard them 
running away in the streets below. 

"Remember, lieutenant, whatever force may come along 
yon must withstand them. It will not be for long. You will 
be at once supported if we hear firing." 

Then he retraced his steps along the ramparts, passed over 
the gateway, and saw to the spiking of each gun as far as the 
next angle of the wall. Here he repeated his instructions to 
the lieutenant there. 

"I do not think", he said, "that there is much chance of 
your being attacked. The enemy would have to make a detour 
right round the citadel to come here, and certainly they will 
return by the shortest way, as soon as they discover that the 
other attack is but a feint" 

Then he returned to the first party. 

"Get the two guns", he said, "out of their embrasures and 
wheel them here. It is likely enough that we may be hotly 
attacked presently." 

They waited half an hour, by which time the waggons were 
beginning to pour out of the town. 
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" We have done our business, lieutenant; the citadel is 
revictualled. Ah! here come the enemy, just too late." 

A strong body of troops were seen marching rapidly towards 
them, and almost at the same moment a heavy fire broke out 
in tbe street. The guns had been loaded from a small 
magazine in the bastion, and had been trained to fire along the 
rampart When within a hundred yards the enemy opened fire. 
Hector ordered the men to lie down and not to reply until he 
gave the order. They lay in two lines, the first were to fire 
and the second to reserve their fire until ordered. He took 
his post at one gun and the lieutenant at the other. A 
messenger had been sent along the wall to bring up tbe 
twenty-five men of the other wing. When the enemy were 
within fifty yards he aaked quietly, " Does your gun bear well 
on the oentre of the column)" 

"Yes, captain." 

"Then fire!" 

The ball cut a way through the dense columiL 

" Load again I" 

The four men, told off to the duty, leapt to their feet. 
There was a halt for a moment, and then the Spaniards came 
on again. When they were within twenty paces Hector fired, 
and at the same time shouted, "First line give fire!" and 
twenty-five muskets flashed out, every ball taking efiect on the 
head of the column. The Spaniards recoiled, the leading 
ranks being swept away and many of thoae behind wounded, 
for three balls had been rammed down tbe mouth of the 
cannon fired by Hector, and these and the musquetry Tolley 
had done terrible execution. At this moment the twenty-five 
men sent for ran up. 

"Second line give fire!" Hector shouted; and the discharge 
added to the confusion in the column, and many ran down 
some steps into the lane by the aide of the walL 
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"Have you loaded again, lieutenant I" 

"Yes, sir, with three balls." 

"Then fonn up, men, and deliver your fire," Hector eaid to 
the new-comers. " Now, lieutenant, touch it off." 

As the discharge rang out, mingled with the roar of the 
guns, Hector shout«d, "Fixbayonete,aDdcharge!" Thewooden 
shafts of the bayonets were thrust down the barrels of the 
fire-locks, and with a cheer the seventy-five men rushed upon 
the shattered head of the column. The charge was irresistible, 
and the enemy at once fled at full speed along the rampart or 
leapt from the wall into the lane below. 

"Well done, men, well done!" Hector shouted. "Do not 
pursue. Beload your cannon, though I do not think there is 
much fear of their returning." 

A few minutes later the soldier who had carried the spikes, 
and who had been left on tJie wall, ran up to say that the last 
cart had passed out. 

"Go and tell the other party to fall back to the gate," 
Hector said; "but first give me two spikes and the hainmer. 
They might run these cannons into the places of those dis- 
abled." So saying, he spiked the two guns that had done 
such good service, and then retired to the gat«, where he was 
joined by the remainder of the company. As the bugle 
rang out after the last wa^on had passed, and he saw the 
troops issuing from the houses at the comers of the cross 
streets, he marched his company across the drawbridge, out 
into the country, and followed the guns. When he reached 
the spot where Paolo was holding the horses, he resigned 
the command of the company and mounted. 

" Men," he said, " you have played your part well, and I am 
proud to have commanded soldiers so steady and cour- 
ageous." 

At this moment the general, who was in command of the 
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force, aod who had been the last to leave the town, rode up, 
the men coming along at a run. 

"You had better huny your men on," he said to the 
colonel with whom Hector had acted; "the enemy will be on 
the ramparts in a minute, and you may be sure that they 
won't let U8 off without trouble from their guns," 

"I beg your pardon, general," Hector said, Baluting, "but 
the guns all along this side of the wall are useless; I have 
spiked them." 

"You have, sir I That was well done indeed. Who gave 
you the orders, and how did you come by spikes f 

"I had no orders, general; but I was appointed to command 
the first company that entered, and was told that we were to 
turn right and left along the ramparts. It struck me that 
as, when we had left, the enemy would be sure to turn their 
guns upon us, it would be as well to silence thera, so I brought 
the nails and a hammer with me for the purpose." 

" It would be well, sir, if we had a good many officers as 
tboughtfnl as you are. You have saved us from heavy loss, 
for, as the country is perfectly level for a mile round, they 
would have swept our ranks as we marched off. Were you 
attacked, sir!" 

"Yes, general, by a force of about four hundred men, but I 
turned two of the guns against them. My men fought well, 
and we repulsed them with a loss of fully a hundred men." 

"Bravo, sir, bravo 1 I shall not fail to mention the service 
that you have rendered in my repoit of the affair. Have you 
lost many men?" 

"No, sir; they lay down until the enemy were within twenty 
paces of us, and their volleys and the two cannon created such 
a confusion among the Spaniards that when we went at them 
with the bayonet they fled at once, and I have not a single 
man killed, and only two or three slightly wounded." 
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"We have only lost twenty," the general said, "and most of 
thoee were killed while serving the guns. That was a email 
price indeed to pay for our magnificent eucceas." 



CHAPTER VL 

A CHANQE OF SCENE. 

HECTOR gained great credit from the report of the manner 
in which the force had been enabled to draw off without 
lose from the enemy's giins, owing to his forethought in bringing 
with him the meaos of spiking them, and also for his success 
in checking the advance of the enemy along the ramparts. 

" You see, messieurs," Turenne said to the members of hts 
BtafT, who, with the exception of Hector, were together on the 
day after his return to Susa, "how important it is for officers, 
before setting out on an expedition, to think seriously over 
every contingency that may happen. Now the vast proportion 
of otScers consider that all the thinking has to be done by the 
general, and that they only have to obey orders. No doubt 
that is essential, but there may be numerous little matters in 
which an officer may render great service. This young 
captain of ours did not content himself with leading the com- 
pany to which I appointed him through the gateway. Before 
leaving Susa he must have thought over every incident Ukely 
to occur. As the leading company he would know that it 
would be his business to clear the ramparts, to check any 
parties of the enemy coming along that way, and it would be 
only natural for him to determine to use the enemy's cannon 
to keep them at bay. 

" This would probably have occurred to most officers placed 
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as he iras. But he did not etop there — he miut have thought 
over the events that would probably follovr the entiy. He 
knew, of course, that our feint at tJie other end of the town 
would draw off the greater portion of the garrison, but would 
be sure also that as soon as the attack began, and it became 
evident that our real object was to revictual the citadel, they 
would come pouring back again. lie would have said to him- 
self, ' We shall be able to keep them at bay until our work 
in done, then we shall have to fall back. What theni The 
enemy will mount the ramparts, and while their main force 
pouia out in pursuit, their guns on the walls will play havoc 
with UB. To prevent this I must silence them before my 
company retires. 

" It is all very simple when we look at it after it is done, 
and yet probably it did not occur to a single officer of that 
force except to Captain Campbell. I admit that it did not 
occur to myself. Had it done so, I should have ordered that 
some of the artillerymen should carry spikes and hammers, 
and that upon entering the town they should immediately 
take steps, by rendering the guns harmless, to enable the force 
to draw off without heavy loss. In the same way he showed 
a cool and calculating brain when he carried out thab most 
dangerous service of bearing the news that we should speedily 
bring aid to the citadel It is difGcult to imagine a better 
laid plan. He thought of everything — of his disguise, of the 
manner in which it would alone be poesible to approach closely 
to the wall. 

"I think that few of us would have thought of making our 
way up through a house a hundred yards away, working along 
the roofs and descending into the lane by the wall itself. I 
asked him how he got the rope down which it was necessary 
for him to use four or five times afterwards, and he showed 
me the plap by which he contrived to free the hook; it was 
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nioBt ingenious. It did not seem to me that it would bave 
acted as he told me, and I asked him to have another one made 
■0 that I might understand how it was worked, for Buch a 
contrivance would be extremely useful in escalades, when the 
troops, after descendiDg into a deep fosse, need the rope for 
climbing a wall or bastion. There it is, gentlemen, and as you 
see, by pulling this thin cord the hook is lifted from its hold, 
and the slightest shake will bring it down. 

"The contrivance is an excellent one. The line he took 
was well chosen. He accomplished the moat dangerous part 
firsts and made his way out by tbe side where the watch was 
most likely to be careless, as anyone leaving or entering the 
town there would have to swim the river. The feat shows 
that he has not only abundance of courage of the very highest 
order, but that he has a head to plan and leaves nothing to 
chance. You will see, gentlemen, that if this young officer 
lives he is likely to gain the highest rank and position. 
Already I have every reason to congratulate myself upon 
having, simost as it were by chance, taken iiim under my 
protection." 

The winter passed quietly, but as soon as spring set in and 
the roads were sufficiently good for the paest^ of waggons, 
d'Harcourt prepared to attempt to raise the siege of Casale, 
before which Leganez with twenty thousand men had intrenched 
himself. The roads were still, however, far too heavy for 
cannon, and as the garrison were becoming hardly pressed be 
left hia guns behind him and started at the end of April with 
seven thousand foot and three thousand horse. The position 
occupied by the Spaniards was a strong one, and their general 
did not for a moment think thiit the French, with a force 
half the strength of his own, would venture to attack him. 
D'Harcourt, however, resolved upon doing so. He divided his 
force into three parts; two of these were composed of French 
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Boldiers, the third compriaed the forces of the Duchess of 
Savoy. The attack was Bticceasful on all sides — although 
d'Hiircourt for a time could make do way, and Turenne wae 
repulsed three times before he entered the intrenchmento — 
the Spaniards were completely defeated, and lost their guns, 
ammunition, and baggage, three thousand killed, two thousand 
prisoners, and great numbers were drowned in endeavouring ^ 
to cross the river. 

A council of war was held, and Turenne's advice that Turin 
should be besieged was after much debate accepted, although 
it seemed a desperate ent«rpriBe for an army of ten thousand 
men to besiege a town garrisoned by twelve thousand, while 
the Spaniards, after recovering from their defeat and drawing 
men from their various garrisons, could march to relieve the 
town with eighteen thousand men. No time was lost in carry- 
ing Turenne's advice into effect. The army marched upon 
Turin, seized the positions round the town, threw up lines 
facing the city to prevent sorties being made by the enemy, 
and surrounded themselves by similar lines to enable them to 
resist attack by the Spaniards, who were not long in approach- 
ing them. Thus there were now four bodice of combatants — 
the garrison of the citadel, which was surrounded and besieged 
by that of the town; the town was besi^ed by Turenne, and 
he himself was surrounded by the Spaniards. Each relied 
rather upon starving the others out than upon storming their 
positions, but Leganez managed to send a messenger into 
Turin telling Prince Thomas that he intended to attack the 
French and calling upon him to fall upon them with his trobps 
at the same time. 

In pursuance of this design he retired some distance up the 
Po, and proceeded to cross the river at Moncalieri. IVHarGourt 
despatched Turenne to oppose the passage, but before he could 
arrive there some five thousand men had crossed the bridge. 
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Without hesitating « moment, although his force was a much 
•mailer one than that of the Spaniards, Turenne attacked them 
at once, carried the intrenchmenta they had begun to throw 
up, killed a lai^e number, and drove the rest into the river, 
where hundreds were drowned. Then he set fire to the 
bridge, which was of wood, and intrenched himself on the 
hanks of the river, occupied all the fords higher up, and com- 
pletely checked any advance of the Spaniarda in that direction. 
He was, however, wounded in the shoulder, and was obliged 
to leave the army and to bo carried to Pinerolo. WTiile he 
was away Laganea attacked the French line from without, 
and Prince Thomas from within, and the former eucceeded in 
pasaing twelve hundred horse and one thousand foot into the 
town. 

The French were now closely beleaguered, and began to 
aufi^ severely from famine. In the meantime fresh troope 
bad arrived from France, and although not yet recovered from 
his wounds, Turenne took the command, and escorted a 
great convoy of provisions into the camp in spite of the 
enemy's efforts to prevent him. The townspeople were suffer- 
ing even more severely. Sorties were made in great force, 
but were always repulsed, as were the attacks made by 
Leganez, and on the 17th of September the garrison sur- 
rendered, being allowed to march out with their arms. The 
Count d'Harcourt returned to France, and Turenne again 
assumed the command of the army for the winter. 

Hector conducted himself to the satisfaction of his general 
throughout the campaign, but was severely wounded in the 
last sortie made by the besieged, having been thrown down 
in a charge of Prince Thomas's cavalry and trampled upon by 
the horses, and being taken up for dead when the enemy fell 
back. 

Directly he heard the news Turenne sent his surgeon to 
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examine him. He reported that ha still breathed, but that 
several of his ribe and hia left &nn were broken. He m^ded 
but slowly, and Turenne, a month after the surrender of the 
town, came in one day to see him, and said, "The surgeon 
tells me that it will be some months before you are fit for 
service again, and that you will need a period of perfect 
rest to recover your health. There is a convoy of invalids 
returning to France to-morrow, and I think it were best that 
you should accompany them. There is no rest to be obtained 
here, and I know that you will be fretting at being unable 
to ride, and at your forced inactivity. I shall give orders 
that you are conveyed in a horse-litter to Sedan, where my 
brother, the Due de Bouillon, will gladly entert&in you for 
my -sake, and you must remain there until entirely restored 
to strength. 

" I do not think that there will be much doing on this side 
of the Alps in the next campaign. Unhappily France has 
troubles of her own, and will find it difficult to spare more 
troops in this direction, and without reinforcements we can but 
act on the defensive. Though we may capture a few towns, 
there is small chance of any great operations. Indeed, methinks 
that it is by no means unlikely that Prince Thomas, seeing that 
his effort to rule Savoy in place of his sister-in-law, the duchess, 
is likely to end in discredit and loss to himself, will before 
long open negotiations with her. Therefore you will be losing 
nothing by going. It is to the duchess that I shall commend 
you nther than to my brother, who is unfortunately occupied 
by public matters, and is at present almost at war with 
Richelieu. 

" He is a man of noble impulses, generous in the extreme, 
and the soul of honour, but he knows not how to conceal his 
feelings; and in these days no man, even the most powerful, 
can venture to raU in public a^nst one who has offended 
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him, when that m&n happens to be the cardinal. I love my 
brother dearly, but I have mixed myeelf up in no way wiUi 
his affairs. I am an officer of the king, and as such I stand 
aloof from all parties in the state. The cardinal is his minister; 
doubtless he has his faults, but he is the greatest man in 
France, and the wisest. He lives and works for the country. 
It may he true that he ia ambitious for himself, hut the 
glory of France is bis chief care. It is for that purpose that 
we have entered upon this war, for he sees that if Glermany 
becomes united under an emperor who is by blood a Spaniard, 
France must eventually be crushed, and Spain become abso- 
lutely predominant in Europe. If he is opposed, £ichelieu 
strikes hard, because he deems those who oppose him as not 
only bis own enemies but as enemies of France. 

"As a prince of the church it must have been bitter for 
him to have to ally himself with the Protestant princes of 
Germany, with Protestant Holland, and Protestant England, 
but he has done so. It is true that he has captured La 
Bochelle, and broken the power of the Huguenot lords of the 
south, but these new alliances show that he is ready to sacrifice 
his own prejudices for the good of France when France is en- 
dangered, and that it is on account of the danger of civil broils 
to the coiuitry, rather than from a hatred of the Huguenots, 
that he warred against them. Here am I, whom he deigns to 
honour with his patronage, a Huguenot; my brother, Bouillon, 
was also a Huguenot, and strangely enough the quarrel between 
bim and the cardinal did not break out until my brother had 
changed his religion. 

" He was more rigorouBly brought up than I was, and was 
taught to look upon the Catholics with abhorrence; but he 
married, not from policy but from love, a CaUiolic lady, who 
is in aU respects worthy of him, for she is as high-spirited and 
as generous as he is, and at the same time is gentle, loving, and 
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patient Though deeply pious, she is free from bigotry, and it 
was because my brother came to see that the talee he had been 
taught of the bigotry and superstition of the Catholics were 
untrue, at least in many instances, that he revolted against the 
intolerance of the Calvinist doctrines in which he had been 
brought up, renounced them, and became an adherent of his 
wife's religion." 

Nigh four years SLgo the Duke of Soissons, a prince of the 
blood, incurred the enmity of Richelieu by refusing, with scorn, 
his proposal that he should marry the Countess of Combalet, 
Richelieu's niece. The refusal, and still more the language in 
which he refused, excited the deep enmity of the cardinal. 
Soissons had joined the party against him, but aa usual Riche- 
lieu had the king's ear. Soissons was ordered to leave the 
court, and vent to Sedan, where he was heartily received by 
my brother, who had a warm affection tor him. Bouillon 
wrote to the king hoping that he would not be displeased at 
his offering a retreat to a prince of the blood, and the king 
wrote permitting the count to stay at Sedan. After ia time 
Richelieu again endeavoured to bring about the marriage upon 
which he had set his heart, but was again refused, and, being 
greatly exasperated, insisted on Bouillon obliging the count to 
leave Sedan. My brother naturally replied that the king having 
at first approved of his receiving Soissons, he could not violate 
the laws of hospitality to a prince of the blood. 

" Richelieu then persuaded the king to refuse further pay- 
ments to the garrisons at Sedan, although the tatter had con- 
finned the agreement entered into by his father, whereupon my 
brother openly declared against Richelieu, and still further ex- 
cited the cardinal's anger by furnishing im asylum to the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, second son of Charles of Lorraine, who had 
also quarrelled with Richelieu. So matters stand at present. 
What will come of it I know not I doubt not that die cardinal's 
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boatility to Bouillon doea not arise solely from the SoisBOtu 
affair, Thicb but serves turn aa a pretext. You see his object 
for the past four years baa been to strengthen France by ex- 
tending her frontiers to the east by the conquest of Lorraine. 
He has already carried them to the Upper Ehine, and by 
obtaining from the Duke of Savoy Finerolo and its depen- 
dencies has brought diem up to the foot of the Alps. 

"But my brother's dukedom stands in the way of his grand 
project) for it is a gate through which an enemy from beyond 
the KMne might invade France; and, moreover, the close family 
relationship between us and the Prince of Holland would add 
to the danger should Holland, at present our ally, fall out 
with France. Thus the possession of Bouillon's dukedom, or at 
any rate its military occupation for a time, is a consideration 
of vital importance to the kingdom. Such, you see, is the 
situation. Were I not an officer in the French army doubtless 
my feelings would be on the side of my brother. As it is, I 
am a faithful servant of the king and bis minister, and should 
deem it the height of dishonour were I to use my influence 
against what I perceive is the cause of France. I tell you this 
in order that you may undeivtand the various matters which 
might surprise you at Sedan. 

" Yaa go there as a patient to be nursed by the duchess, my 
sister-in-law, and having no influence, and at present not even 
the strength to use your sword, there is little fear that any 
will seek to involve you in these party turmoils. I shall write 
to my brother that yon are a soldier of France and that you 
have done her good service, that you are a prot^g^ of mine, 
and being of Scottish blood belong to no party save my party, 
and tiiat I entreat that he will not allow anyone to set you 
against the oardinal, or to try and attach you to any party, 
for that I want you back again with me as soon as you are 
thoroughly cured." 
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Hector would much rather have remained to be cured in 
Italy^ but he did not think of raising the slightest objection 
to Turenne's plans for him, and the next day he started for 
Sedan, taking, of course, Paolo with him. The convoy travelled 
by easy stages over the passes into France, and then, escorted 
by a sergeant and eight troopers, Hector was carried north to 
Sedan. Though etill very weak, he was able to alight at the 
entrance of the duke's residence, and sent in Turenne's letters 
to him and the duchess. Three minutes later the duke him- 
self came down. 

"Captain Campbell," he said heartily, "my brother has 
done well in sending you here to be taken care of and nursed. 
In his letters to me he has spoken of you more than once, 
especially with reference to the manner in which you carried 
a message for him to the citadel of Turin. I shall be glad to 
do anything that I can for so brave a young officer, but I fear 
that for the present you will have to be under the charge of 
t^ duchess rather than mine." 

The duke was a tall, handsome man with a frank and open 
face, a merry laugh, and a ready jest. He was extremely 
popular, not only in his own dominions, but among the 
Parisians. His fault was that he was led too easily. Him- 
self the soul of honoiu', he believed others to be equally 
honourable, and so suffered himself to become mixed up in 
plots and conspiracies, and to be drawn on into an enterprise 
wholly foreign to his nature. 

" I will take you at once to the ducfaesa, but I see that you 
are quite unfit to walk. Sit down, 1 beg you, untjl 1 get a 
chair for you." 

Three or four minutes later four lackeys came with a 
carrying chair, and Hector was taken upstairs to the duchess's 
apartments. 

"This is the gentleman of whom Turenne has written to me, 
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and doubtless, as I see by that letter upon the table, to you 
also. He haa been a good deal damaged, having been ridden 
over by a squadron of Prince Thomas's horsemen, and needs 
quiet and rest." 

"Tureune has told me all about it," the duchess said. "I 
vetcome you very heartily, monsieur. My brother says that 
he has great affection for yoii, and believes you will some day 
become a master in the art of war. He eays you have ren- 
dered him most valuable services, which is strange indeed, 
seeing that you are as yet very young." 

" I was sixteen the other day, madam." 

"Only sixteen, and already a captain!" she exclaimed. 

"I was made a captain nine months ago," he said, "tor a 
little service that I performed to his satisfaction." 

"Turenne would not have promoted you unless it had been 
an important service, I am sure," she said with a smile. " He 
does great things himself, and expects great things from others." 

" It was the affair of carrying the message to the garris^p 
of the citadel of Turin urging them to hold out, as he would 
come to their relief soon," the duke said. "Do you not 
remember that he wrote us an account of itt " 

"I remember it perfectly. Turenne said a young officer, 
but I did not imagine that it could have been but a lad. 
However, Capttun Campbell, I will not det&in you here talk- 
ing, or you will begin by considering me to be a very bad 
nurse. Directly I received the letter I ordered a chamber 
to be prepared for you. By this time all will be in readiness, 
and a lackey ready to disrobe you and assist you to bed." 

" I do not need," he began, but she held up her finger. 

" Please to remember, sir, that I am head-nurse here. You 
will go to bed at once, and will take a light repast and a glass 
of generous wine. After that our sui^eon will examine you, 
and remove your bandages, which have been, I doubt not, some- 
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wbAt diBarraDged on your journey; then he will say whether 
it will be advisable that you should keep your bed for a time, 
which will, I think, be far the best for you, for you will be much 
more comfortable »o than on a couch, which, however good to 
be sat upon by those in health, affords but poor comfort to an 
invalid. Have you brought a servant with you V 

" Yes, madam. He is a very faithful lad, and accompanied 
me on that enter[Hnse that you have been speaking of. He is 
a merry fellow, and has proved himself a good and careful 
nurse. He sat up with me for many nights when I was first 
hurt, and has ever since slept on the floor in my room." 

" I will give him in charge of my major-domo, who will see 
that he is well taken care of, and we can have a pallet laid for 
him at night on the floor of your room. 

She herself led the way to a very comfortable apartment 
where a fire was burning on the hearth; a lackey was already 
in waiting, and after a few kind words she left him. 
^*I have fallen into good hands indeed," Hector said to him- 
self. "What would Sei^jeant Macintosh say if he knew that 
I was lodged in a ducal palace, and that the duke and duchess 
had both spoken to me and seen after my comfort as if I had 
been a relation of their own." 

In spite of the care and attention that he received Hector's 
recovery was slow, and even when spring came the surgeon 
said that he was unfit for severe work. However, the letters 
that he received from time to time from de Lisle and Chavigny 
consoled him, for not only had the winter passed without any 
incident save the capture of three or four towns by Turenne, 
but it was not at all likely that any evente of great importance 
would take place. All accounts represented the Spaniards as 
being engaged in adding to the strength of three or four towns 
in the duchy of Milan, so that evidehtly they intended to stand 
apoD the defensive. 

(HH») H 
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The palace of Sedan was the centre of a formidable con- 
spiracy i^inst Richelieu. Messengers came and went, and 
Bouillon, Soissons, and the Archbishop of Rheims were con- 
stantly closeted together. They had various allies at courts and 
believed that they should be able to overthrow the minister 
who bad so long ruled over France in the name of the king. 

As Hector was now able to move about, and was acquainted 
with all the members of the duke's household, he learned much 
of what was going on; and from a conversation Uiat he accident- 
ally overheard, he could see that the position was an extremely 
serious one, as a treaty had been signed with Ferdinand, eon 
of the King of Spain, and the Archduke Leopold • William, 
son of the Emperor of Austria, by which each agreed to assiBt 
the duke and his friends with a large sum of money for raising 
soldiers, and with seven thousand men. In order to justify 
themselves, the beads of the movement issued a manifesto, in 
which they styled themselves Princes of Peace. In this they 
rehearsed the cardinal's various acte of tyranny and cruaUy 
towards his rivals, the arbitrary manner in whidi he earned 
OD the government, and declared that they were leagued solely 
to overthrow the power that overshadowed that of the king, 
plunged France into wars, and scourged the people with heavy 
taxation. 

As soon as this manifesto was published in Sedan, Hector 
went to the duke. 

" My lord duke," he said, "I cannot sufficiently thank you 
for the hospitality and kindness with which you and the duchess 
have treated me. Nevertheless, I must ask you to allow me to 
leave at once." 

"Why this sudden determination. Captain CampbelH" 

" If, sir, I were but a private person I should have no hesita- 
tion, after the kindness that you have shown me, in requesting 
you to give me employment in the force that you are raising; .but 
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I am an officer of the king, and what ia of £ar greater import- 
ance at the present moment, on aide-de-camp of the Viscount 
Turenne, your brother. Were it reported that I me with 
your anny, or even indeed that I waa here, the cardinal would 
at once conclude that I waa repreeeoting the viscount, and waa 
perhaps the intermediary through whom communications be- 
tween you and your brother were being carried on. Therefore I 
should not only compromise myself, which is of no importance, 
but I might excite suspicion in Richelieu's mind against your 
brother, which might result in his recall from the position ia 
which he has so distinguished himself, and grievously injure 
his prospects. The viscount himself warned me against mixing 
myself with any party, saying that a soldier should hold him- 
self free from all entanglement, bent only on serving to the 
utmost of his power, the king and France." 

"You are right," the duke said heartily. "Turenne has no 
grievances against king or cardinal, and has acted wisely in 
hf^ing himself aloof from any party; and badly as I am 
affected towards Richelieu, I wiU own that he has never 
allowed my brother's relationship towards me to prevent his 
employing him in posts of honour. I have never sought to 
influence him in the slightest, and am far too proud of the 
credit and honour he has gained to do aught that would in any 
way cause a breach between him and the cardinal. What you 
hare said is very right and true. Doubtless Richelieu has spies 
in this town, as he has elsewhere, and may have learned that 
a young officer on my brother's sUff was brought here last 
autumn grievously wounded. But it is certainly well that now, 
as the time for action is at hand, you should retire. You are 
not thinking, I hope^of returning at once, for it was but a day 
or two ago that the surgeon assured me that it would need 
another three or four months of quiet before you would be fit 
to reeume your duties." 
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" I feel that myself, my lord, and moreover I think that it 
would be as well that I should not join the viscount at present, 
for it might well be supposed that I was the bearer of some 
important news from you to him; therefore I propose to go to 
Greneva, and remain there until I have completely recruited my 
strength. In the Swiss republic I should pass unnoticed, even 
by the cardinal's agents. And the fact that, although being 
but a comparatively short distance from Piedmont, I abstained 
from joining the general, would, if they inquired, show that I 
could not have been intrusted with any private communication 
from you to him." 

" It could not be better," the duke said. " When you leave 
here you should no longer wear that military scarf. Of 
course, when you enter Switzerland there is no reason why 
you should disguise the fact that you are a French officer, and 
having been severely wounded, have come there to repair 
your health. Doubtless many others have done so; and, 
dressed as a private person, you would excite no attention. 
But the Swiss, who strive to hold themselves neutral and to 
avoid giving offence, might raise objections to a French officer 
wearing military attire staying among them." 

That evening Hector bade his adieu to the duchess and to 
the friends he had made during his stay, and the next morn- 
ing, attended by Paolo, he started for Geneva. 

"I am glad indeed that we are off, master," the latter said. 
" In truth, had I stayed here much longer I should have become 
useless from fat and idleness, for I have had nothing whatever 
to do but to eat and sleep." 

" I am glad to be off too, Paolo. I am convinced myself, 
in spite of what the aui^eon says, that actual exercise will do 
more for me than the doctor's potions and rich food. I am 
stiff still, but it is from doing nothing, and were it not that 
coming from here my presence might be inconvenient for 
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Turenne, I would journey stra^;ht to his camp. You saw the 
prince'a manifestot" 

Paolo nodded. "I did, master. Not being able to read 
or write I could make nothing of it myself, but a burgher 
coming along read it aloud, and it made me shake in my shoes 
with fright I made my way as quickly as I could from so 
dangerous a spot, for it seemed nothing short of treason to 
have heard such words read against the cardinal." 

"I fear that the duke bos made a terrible mistake, Paola 
Hitherto all who have ventured to measure their strength 
with the cardinal have been worsted, and many have lost 
everything and are now fugitives from France. Some have 
lost their lives as well as honours and estates. Bouillon is 
an independent prince, and so was Lorraine, and although 
the latter could put ten men in the field to every one the 
duke could muster, he has been driven from his principality. 
Soissons could not help him except with his name, nor can 
the Archbishop of Rheims. Not a few of the great nobles 
would join the duke did they think that he had a prospect of 
success. None have so for done so, though possibly some 
have given him secret pledges, which will connt for nothing 
unless it seems that he is likely to triumph. 

" It is rumoured, as you know, that he has made an alliance 
with Spain and Austria. Both will use him as an arm against 
France, but will throw him over and leave him to his fate 
whenever it suits them. Moreover, their alliance would 
assuredly deter many, who might otherwise range themselves 
with him, from taking up arms. No Hi^ueuot would fight 
by the side of a Spaniard; and although the Guises and the 
Catholic nobles allied themselves with Spain against Henri of 
Navarre, it was in a matter in which they deemed their 
religion in danger, while this is but a quarrel between 
Bouillon and the cardinal; and with Spain fighting against 
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France in the Netherlands, they would not risk their lands 
and titles. Bouillou had better have stood alone than have 
called in the Spaniards and Austrians. We know whose 
doing that is, the Archbishop of Rheims, who is a Guise, and, 
methinke, from what I have seen of him, a crafty one. 

" I am sure that neither the duke nor Soissons would, imless 
won over by the archbishop, have ever consented to such a 
plan, for both are honourable gentlemen, and Soissons at least 
is a Frenchman, which can hardly be said of Bouillon, whose 
ancestors have been independent princes here for centuries. 
However, I fear that he will rue the day he championed the 
cause of Soissons. It was no affair of his, and it is carrying 
hospitality too far to endanger life and kingdom rather than 
tell two gueeta that they must seek a refuge elsewhere. All 
Europe was open to them. As a Guise the archbishop would 
have been welcome wherever Spain had power. With Spain, 
Italy, and Austria open to him, why should he thus bring 
danger and misfortune upon the petty dukedom of Sedan) 
The same may he said of Soissons; however reluctant Bouillon 
might be to part with so dear a friend, Soissons himself 
should have insisted upon going and taking up his abode 
elsewhere. Could he still have brought a large force into the 
field, and have thus risked as much as Bouillon, the case 
would be differCDt, but his estates are confiscated, or, at any 
rate, he has no longer power to sununon his vassals to the 
field, and he therefore risks nothing in case of defeat, while 
Bouillon is risking everything." 

" I daresay that that is all true, master, though in faith I 
know nothing about the matter. For myself, it seems to me 
that when one is a noble, and has everything that a mEui can 
want, he must be a fool to mix himself up in troubles. I 
know that if the King of France were to give me a big estate, 
and anyone came to me and asked me to take part in a plot^ 
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I would, if I had the power of life and death, have him hung 
up over the gate of my castle." 

"That would be a short way, no doubt, Paolo, but it might 
not keep you out of trouble," Hector eaid, smiling. "If the 
person who came to you were also a noble, bia family and 
friends would rise in arms to avengehis death, and instead of 
avoiding trouble you would bring it at once upon your head." 

" I suppose that would be so, master," Paolo said thought- 
fully; "so I think that it would be best for me that the king 
should not take it into bis head to give me that estate. And 
so we are going to Geneva, master?" 

" Yes." 

" That pleases me not," the other one said, " for I have 
heard of it as a terribly Calviniat place, where a man dares 
not so much as smile, and where he has to listen to sermons 
and exhortations lasting half a day. My father was a Hugue- 
not, and I suppose that I am too, though I never inquired 
very closely into the matter; but as for exhortations of four 
hours in length, methinks I would rather swim those moati 
^;ain, master, and to go all day without smiling would be a 
worse penance than the strictest father confessor could lay 
upon me." 

"I own that I am somewhat of your opinion, Paolo. My 
father brought me up a Protestant like yourself and when I 
was quite young I had a very dreary time of it whUe he waa 
away, living as I did in the house of a Huguenot pastor. After 
that I attended the Protestant services in the barracks, for all 
the officers and almost all the men are Protestants, and, of 
course, were allowed to have their own services; but the 
minister, who was a Scotchman, knew better than to make his 
discourses too lengthy; for if he did, there was a shuffling <d 
jack-boots on the stone floor and a clanking of sabres that 
warned him that the patience of the soldiers was exhausted. 
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In our own glen my father has told me that the miniaters are 
as long-wiaded as those of Geneva; but, aa he said, soldiers 
are a restless people, and it is one thing for men vrho r^ard 
their Sunday gathering as the chief event in the vreek to listen 
to lengthy discourses, but quite another for soldiers, either in 
the field or a city like Paris, to do so. Hovever, if we do not 
find Geneva to our taste, there is no reason why we should 
tarry there, as Zurich lies on the other end of the lake, and 
Ziirich is Catholic, or at any rate largely so, and Calvinist 
doctrines have never flourished there. But, on the other hand, 
the sympathies of Geneva have generally been with France, 
white those of Zurich are with Austria; therefore I think that 
if we like not Geneva we will go to Lyons, where, as an officer 
of Viscount Turenne'a, I am sure to be well received." 

"Why not go there at once, masterl" 

" Because I think that the fresh air of the lake will brace me 
up, and maybe if 1 find the people too sober-minded for me 
we will go up into the mountains and lodge there in some 
quiet village. I think that would suit both of us." 

" It would suit me assuredly," Paolo said joyfully. " I love 
the mountains." 

Such was indeed the course eventually taken. The strict 
Calvinism of Geneva suited neither of them; and after a fort^ 
night's stay there they went up among the bills, and in the 
clear brisk air Hector found his blood begin to run more 
rapidly through his veins, and his strength and energy fast 
returning. Sometimes he rode, but soon found more pleasure 
in climbing the hills around on foot, for the mountain paths 
were so rough that it was seldom indeed that his horse could 
break into a trot. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DUC D'ENOHIEN. 



FROM time to time aewe came up of what was passing in 
the world. The Spaniards had afforded no assistauce in 
men to the duke, for Richelieu had sent a powerful army into 
the heart of Flanders, and so kept them fully occupied. An 
Austrian force, however, joined that of the duke, and a battle 
was fought with the royal army which, under Marshal Chatillon, 
lay encamped a league from Sedan. The Austrian general 
commanded the main body, the Due de Bouillon the caralty, 
while the Count de Soissons was with the reserve. At first 
Chatillon's army had the advantage, but Bouillon charged with 
such vehemence that he drove the cavalry of the royalists down 
upon their infantry, which fell into confusion, most of the 
French officers being killed or made prisoners, and the rest put 
to rout. The duke, after the victory, rode to congratulate 
SoissoDB, whose force had not been engaged. He found the 
count dead, having accidentally shot himself while pushing up 
the visor of his helmet with the muzzle of bis pistol. 

Bouillon soon learned the hollowness of the promises of his 
allies. The Spaniards sent neither money nor men, while the 
Austrians received orders to march away from Sedan and to 
join the Spaniards, who were marching to the relief of Arras. 

The duke, deserted by his allies, prepared to defend Sedan 
till the last. Fortunately for him, however, the poeition of 
the French at Arras was critical. The place was strong, two 
armies were marching to its relief, and it would therefore have 
been rash to have attempted at the same time the siege of 
Sedaa The king himself had joined the army advancing 
^inst Bouillon, while the cardinal remained in Paris. Many 
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of ttoae round the person of the king, foremost among whom 
was the Marquis of Cinq-Mars, his master of horse, spoke very 
strongly in favour of the duke, and represented that he had 
been driven to take up arms by the persecution of the cardinal. 
The king was moved by their representations, and gave a com- 
plete pardon to Bouillon, who was restored to the full possession 
of all his estates in France, while on his part he released the 
prisoners, baggage, and standards taken in the late battle. 

This was welcome news to Hector, who at once prepared to 
cross into Italy; but when they reached Chambery be heard 
that Turenne bad been ordered to join the army that was 
collected near the Spanish frontier, in order to conquer 
BouBsillon, which lay between Languedoc and Catalonia. The 
Utter province had been for three years in a state of insurrec- 
tion against Spain, and had besought aid from France. This, 
however, could not easily be afforded them so long as the 
fortress of Perpignan guarded the way, and with other strong- 
holds prevented all communication between the south of France 
and Catalonia. As it waa uncertain whether Turenne would 
follow the coast route or cross the passes, Hector and his 
companion rode forward at once, and arrived at Turin before 
he left. 

"I am glad to see you back again," the general said as 
Hector entered his room, "and trust that you are now strong 
again. Your letter, giving me your reasons for leaving S«dan, 
was forwarded to me by a messenger, with others from my 
brother and his wife. He epeaks in high terms of you, and 
regretted your leaving them; but the reason you gave for so 
doing in your letter to me more than justified the course you 
took, and showed that you were thoughtful in other than mili- 
tary matters. You served me better by leaving Sedan than 
you could have done in any other way. In these unhappy 
disputes with my brother, the cardinal has never permitted my 
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nlatioDsliip to Bouillon to shake his confidence in me. But 
after being engaged for manj years in combating plots against 
him, he cannot but be auspicious of all, and that an officer of 
my staff should be staying at Sedan when the dispute was 
going to end in open warfare might well have excited a doubt 
of me, while, had you travelled direct here at that moment, 
it might, as you said, have been considered that you were the 
bearer of important communications between my brother and 
myself. 

"Now, I hope that you are completely restored to health; 
you are looking well, and have grown a good deal, the cod- 
sequeDce, no doubt, of your being bo long in bed. You have 
heard that I am ordered to Boussillon, of which I am glad, for 
the war languishes here^ The king, I hear, will take up his 
head-quarters at Narbonne, and Richelieu is coming down to 
look after matters as he did at Rochelle. So I expect that 
things will move quickly there. They say the king is not in 
good health, and that the cardinal himself is failing. Should 
he die it will be a grievous loss for France, for there is no one 
who could in any way fill his place. It has been evident for 
some time that the king has been in weak health. The 
Dauphin is but a child. A regency with the queen as ita 
nominal head, and Richelieu as its staff and ruler, would be 
possible; but without Richelieu the prospect would be a very 
dark one, and I cannot tbink of it without apprehension. How- 
ever, I must continue to do as I have been doing ever since 
Bouillon (ell out with the court; I must think only that I am 
a soldier, prepaced to strike where ordered, whether against a 
foreign foe or a rebellious snbject. 

" Happily my family troubles are over. I hear that there 
is a probability that, now Bouillon has been restored to favour, 
he will obtain the command of the army in Italy, which will 
just suit his active spirit." 
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ThrM days later Turenne with his staff crossed the Alps, 
and journeying across the south of France reached Perpignan. 
The Marquis of Mielleraje was in supreme command, and 
Turenne was to act as hia lieutenant; the latter at once took 
cliai:ge of the operations of the si^e of Perpignan, which had 
already been beleaguered for some months by the French. 
The fortress was a very strong one, but as the efforts of the 
Spanish to reinforce the garrison by a landing effected on the 
coast tailed altogether, and as the operations of Miclleraye 
in the field were successful, and there was no chance of any 
relief being afforded to the besieged town by a Spanish army 
advancing through Catalonia, it was certain that the fortress 
must in time surrender by hunger. As it could not be cap- 
tured by assault unless with a very heavy loss indeed, Turenne 
contented himself with keeping up so vigilant a watch round it 
that its communications were altogether cut ofT, and the garri- 
BCD knew nothing whatever of what was passing around them. 

The Due de Bouillon had received the command of the 
army in Italy, and Turenne hoped that henceforth his mind 
would be free from the family trouble that had for the past 
four years caused him great pain and anxiety. Unfortunately, 
however, Cinq-Mars, the king's master of horse and personal 
favourite, had become embroiled with the cardinal, fiash, 
impetuous, and haughty, the young favourite at once began to 
intrigue. The Duke of Orleans, the king's only brother, one 
of Uie most treacherous and unstable of men, joined him heart 
and soul, and Bouillon was induced to ally himself with them, 
not from any political feeling, but because Cinq-Mars had been 
mainly instrumental in obtaining terms for him before, and 
appealed to his sense of gratitude to aid him now. He insisted, 
however, that this time there should be no negotiating with 
Spain and Austria, but that the movement should be entirely 
a French one. 
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Unknown to him, however, the others entered into an 
alliance with Spain, who engaged to find money and an army. 
The conspiratora had gained the ear of the king, Cinq-Mare 
representing to him that their hostility was directed solely 
against the cardinal, and the latter was in great disfavour 
unt^ he obtained a copy of the treaty with Spain. The dis- 
closure opened the king's eje«. The Duke of Orleans, Cinq- 
Mars, Monsieur de Thou, his intimate friend, and de Bouillon 
were at once arrested. Orleans immediately turned traitor to 
his fellow-conspirators, revealed every incident of the plot, and 
was sentenced to exile. Cinq-Mars and de Thou were tried 
and executed. De Bouillon saved his life by relinqnishiug his 
principality to France, any hesitation there may have been 
in sparing him on those terms being removed by the receipt of 
a message from the ducheea, that if her husband were put to 
death she would at once deliver Sedan into the bands of the 
Spaniards. De Bouillon was therefore pardoned, and in ex- 
change for the surrender of bis principality, his estates in 
France were to be enlarged, and a considerable pension 
granted to him. 

All this was a terrible trial to Turenne, who was deeply 
attached to his brother, and who mourned not only the danger 
he bad incurred, hut that he should have broken his engage- 
ments, and while commanding a royal army should have 
plotted against the royal authority. 

At the end of November the cardinal's illness, from which 
he had long suffered, took an unfavourable turn, and the king, 
who had returned to Paris, went to see him. Kichelieu advised 
him to place hia confidence in the two secretaries of state, 
Chavigny and de Noyers, recommended Cardinal Mazarin 
strongly as first minister of the crown, and handed the king a 
document he had prepared barring the Duke of Orleans from 
any share in the regency in case of the king's death, the 
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preamble calling to mind that the king tad five times 
pardoned hie brother, vho had yet recently engaged in a 
fresh plot against him. On the 2nd of December, 1643, 
Bichelieu died, and the king, on the following day, carried out 
his last advice, and appointed Mazarin to a place in his council. 

The year had passed quietly with Hector Campbell. His 
duties had been but slight during the siege, and as during his 
stay at Sedan and in Switzerland he had continued to work 
hard at Italian, at the former place under a teacher, who 
instructed him in more courtly dialect than that which he 
acquired from Paolo, so during the six months before Per- 
pignan he had, after taking the advice of Turenne, set himself 
to acquire a knowledge of Gennan. Working at this for 
eight hours a day under the tuition of a German gentleman, 
who had been compelled to leave the country when his native 
town was captured by the Imperialists, he was soon able to 
converse as fluently in it aa in Italian. 

" It is in Germany that the next great campaign is likely to 
take place," Turenne said to him, "and your knowledge of 
German will be of infinite utility to you. Fortunately tor 
myself, Sedan standing on the border between the two 
countries, I acquired German as well as French without 
labour, and while in Holland spoke it rather than French; the 
knowledge of languages is of great importance to one who 
would rise high in the army or at the court, and I am very 
glad that you have acquired German, as it may be of great 
use to you if we are called upon to invade that country again, 
that is, if the new council of the king are as kindly disposed 
towards me as Richelieu always showed himself to be; but I 
fear that ere long there may be changes. The king's health is 
very poor. He may not live long, and then we have a r^ency 
before ua, and the regencies of France have always been times 
of grievous trouble. 
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"Even tiad Kichelieu lired he might not have b«en able to 
avert Buch dieastera. He and the queen have never been 
friends, and he would not have had the support from h«r 
that he haa had from the king, who, although he no doubt 
fretted at times under RicheUeu's dictation, yet recognized his 
splendid genius, and knew that he worked heart and soul for 
the good of France. However, bis death is a sore misfortune. 
A regency needs a strong head, but where is it to come from? 
The Duke of Orleans is a schemer without principle, weak, 
easily led, ambitious, and unscrupulous. The Prince of Cond^ 
is equally ambitious, even more grasping, and much mora 
talented. There is no one else, save men like Chavigny, the 
father of our friend here, de Noyers, and some others of good 
family, honest and capable business men, but who would 
speedily become mere ciphen; and Cardinal Mazarin, who has 
just been appointed to the council." 

" Do you know him, sirl" Hector asked. 

" I have seen him more than once. He is said to be very 
ciever, and it is no secret that fae is nominated to the council 
on Richelieu's recommendation, which speak volumes in hie 
favour, for Richelieu was a judge of men, and must have 
believed, when recommending him, that Maiarin would render 
good service to France. But however clever he is he cannot 
replace the great cardinal. On him was stamped by nature . 
the making of a ruler of men. He was tall, handsome, and 
an accomplished cavalier. Seeing him dressed as a noble 
among noblemen, one would have picked him out as bom to 
be the greatest of them. No doubt this noble appearance, 
aided by bis haughty manner and by his ruthlessness in 
punishing those who conspired against him, hod not a little to 
do with his mastery over men. 

"Mazarin is a man of very different appearance. He is 
dark in complexion, handsome in a way, supple, and, I should 
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Bay, crafty; an Italian rather than a Frenchman. Such a 
nan will meet with di£ficultieB far greater than those which 
assailed Richelieu. The latter, personally fearless, went 
straight to his end, crushing his enemies if they stood in hie 
way, possessed of an indomitable will and unflinching de- 
termination. Mazarin, if I mistake not, will try to gain his 
end by other means — by intrigues, by setting those who 
oppose him against each other, by yielding rather than by 
striking. He is said to stand high in the queen's favour, 
and this will be a great aid to him; for those who might rebel 
^^inst the authority of a cardinal will hesitate to do so when 
he has at his back the prot«ction and authority of a queen. 
However, we must hope for the best It is probable that 
Richelieu acquainted him with all his plans and projects, and 
urged him to carry them into effect. I sincerely trust that he 
will do so; and in that case, it he comes to the head of aflairs, I 
should assuredly serve him as willingly and faithfully as I served 
Richelieu, knowing that it will be for the good of France." 

It was, indeed, but a short time after the loss of his great 
adviser that the king followed him to the tomb. He had 
for long suffered from bad health, and now that the statesman 
who had borne the whole burden of public affairs bad left him, 
he felt the weight overpowering. He had always been devoted 
to religious exercises, and saw his end approaching without 
regret, and died calmly and peacefully on May 14, 1643. 
By his will he left the queen regent. He had never been on 
good terms with her, and now endeavoured to prevent her 
from having any real [Kiwer. The Duke of Orleans was 
appointed lieutenant-general, but as the king had rightly no 
confidence in him, he nominated a council which, he intended, 
should override both. It was composed of the Prince of 
Cond^ Cardinal Alazarin, the chancellor, Seguerin, the secre- 
tary of state, Chavigny, and superintendent Bouthillier. 
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The king's will prohibited any change whatever heing made 
in the council, but this proviso was not observed. The queen 
speedily made terms with the ministers; and when the little 
king was conducted in great state to the parliament of Paris, 
the Duke of Orleans addressed the queen, saying that he 
desired to take no other part in affairs than that which it 
might please her to give him. The Prince of Cond^ said the 
same; and that evening, to their astonishment, the queen 
having become by their resignation the sole head of the 
administration, announced that she should retain Cardinal 
Mazarin as her minister, and shortly afterwards nominated 
Tiu^nne to the command of the army in Italy. Prince Thomas 
had now broken altt^ether with the Spaniards, finding that 
their protection was not available, for the Ring of Spain had 
been obliged to recall a considerable proportion of his troops 
from Italy to suppress an insurrection in Catalonia. Hector 
did not accompany Turenne to Italy, for early iu April 
Turenne had said to him : 

"There seems no chance of emplojonent here at present, 
Campbell, while there is likely to be some heavy fighting on 
the Rhine frontier. 

"The death of Richelieu has given fresh cotu^e to the 
enemies of France, and I hear that de Malo, the governor of 
the Low Countries, has gathered a large army, and is about to 
invade France. Our army there is commanded by the young 
Due d'Enghieo, the Prince of Condi's son. He is but twenty- 
two, and of course owes his appointment to bis father's 
influence. The king has, however, sent with him Marshal de 
rUdpital, who will be his lieutenant and director. I know 
Enghien well, and esteem his talents highly. He is brave, 
impetuous, and fiery; but at the same time, if I mistake not, 
cautious and prudent. I will give you a letter to him. I shall 
tell him that you have greatly distinguished yourself while on 
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my Btaff, and being stmous above all things to acquire military 
knovledge and to serve with honour, I have sent yoit to him, 
be^ng him to give you the same poet on his staff aa you have 
had on mine, asking it as a personal favour to myself. This, 
I have no doabt, he will grant. He has affected my company 
a good deal when I have been in Paris, and has evinced the 
greatest desire to learn as much as he can of military matters 
from me." 

"I am grateful indeed for your kindness, sir, of which 
I will most gladly avail myself, and shall indeed be pleased at 
the opportunity of seeing a great battle." 

" I wish to show my approbation of the manner in which 
you have, since you left me in Italy, endeavoured to do all in 
yoiu- power to acquire useful knowledge, instead of wasting 
your time in idleness or gambling, to which so many young 
officers in the army give themselves up." 

The next day Hector and Paolo joined the army of Engfaicn 
as it was on the march to Epemey. The former was now 
within a few months of seventeen, of middle height, strongly 
built, his hard exercise and training having broadened him 
greatly. He had a pleasant and good-tempered face, his hair, 
which was brown with a tinge of gold, clustered closely round 
bis head, for he had not adopt«d the French mode of wearing 
it in long ringlets, a fashion unsuited for the work of a cam- 
paign, and which de Lisle and Chavigny bad in vain urged 
him to adopt. He was handsomely dressed, for he knew that 
Cond^ would be surrounded by many of the youmg nobles of 
Francs. He wore his broad hat with feather; his helmet and 
armour being carried, tt^etber with his valises, on a sumpter 
mule led by Paolo. 

Putting up at an hotel, he made his way to the house occu- 
pied by Enghien and the marshal. It was crowded by young 
o£Scers, many of whom were waiting in an ante-room. On one 
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of the duke's chamberlainB approaching him Hector gave his 
name, arid requested him to deliver Viscount Turenne's letter 
to the prince. In a few minutes his name was called, to the 
surprise of those who had been waiting for some time for an 
interview. Enghien was seated at a table, from which he rose 
as Hector entered. 

"I am glad to see you, Captain Campbell, both for your 
own sake and for that of Turenne, whom I greatly love and 
admire. Ab I waa with Mielleraye during the campaign in the 
south, while you were with Turenne, we did not meet tliere, 
for though he once rode over and stayed for a few days you 
did not accompany him. But he has told me of your ad- 
venture at Turin, and has spoken of your diligent studies and 
your desire to learn all that is known of the art of war. I 
shall be glad indeed to have you riding with me, for I, too, 
am a diligent student in the art, though until last year I had 
no opportunity whatever of gaining practical knowledge. I 
envy Turenne his good fortune in having been sent to begin 
to learn his duty when he was but fourteen. He tells me that 
you were bub a year older when you rode to Italy with him. 
It humiliates me to think that while I am sent to command 
Ml army simply because my father is a prince of the blood, 
Turenne gained every step by merit, and is a general in spite 
of the fact that his brother was an enemy of the cardinal and 
defied alike his power and that of the king. However, I hope 
to show that I am not altogether uhworthy of my position; 
and at least, Uke Turenne, I can lead my troops into battle, 
and fight in their front, even if I cannot always come out 
victorious. Where have you put up your horses 1 With the 
best will in the world, I cannot put either room or stable 
at your disposal to-day, for I believe that every cupboard in 
the house ia occupied; but at our halting-place to-morrow we 
shall be under canvas, and a tent shall be assigned to you." 
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" I thank you, sir. I have fortunately been able to find 
quarters at an inn." 

"At any rate, I hope that you will aup with me. I will 
tlien introduce you to some of my frienda." 

Enghien was at the age of twenty-two of a strildDg rather 
than a handsome figure. His forehead was wide, his eyes 
sunken and piercing, his nose very prominent and hooked, 
giving to his face something of the expression of an eagle's. 
He resembled Turenne in tlie eagerness with which in child- 
hood he had devoted himself to his studies, and especially to 
military exercises; but except that both possessed a remark- 
able genius for war, and both were extremely courageous, there 
was but slight resemblance between their characters. While 
Turenne was prudent, patient, and thoughtful, weighing duly 
every step taken, bestowing the greatest pains upon the com- 
fort and well-being of his troops, and careful as to every detail 
that could bring about success in his operations, Cond^ was 
passionate and impetuous, acting upon impulse rather than re- 
flection. Personally ambitious, impatient of opposition, bitter 
in his enmities, his action and policy were influenced chiefly 
by his own ambitions and his own susceptibilities, rather than 
by the thought of what affect hie action might have on the 
destinies of France. He was a borti general, and yet but a 
poor leader of men, one of the greatest military geniuses that 
the world has ever seen, and yet so full of faults, foibles, and 
weaknesses that, except from a military point of view, the 
term "the Qreat Gond^" that posterity has given him is but 
little merited. Ue had much brain and little heart. Forced 
by his father into a marriage with a niece of Richelieu's, he 
treated her badly and cruelly, althougb she was devoted to 
him, and was in all respects an estimable woman and a true 
wife, and that in a court where virtue was rare indeed. 

At supper that evening Enghien introduced Hector first to 
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the Marshal De L'Hdpital and then to the young nobles of 
his company. 

"Monsieur Campbell", he said, "is the youngest of our 
party, and yet he is, as the Viscouot of Turenoe writes to me, 
one in whom he has the greatest confidence, and who ha^ so 
carefully studied the art of war, and so much profited by hii 
opportunities, that he would not hesitate to commit to him any 
command requiring at once courage, discretion, and military 
knowledge. No one, gentlemen, could wish for a higher 
eulogium from a greater authonty. Turenne has lent him 
to me for the campaign, and indeed I feel grateful to him for 
so doing. When I say, gentlemen, that it was he who saved 
the citadel of Turin to our arms, by undertaking and carrying 
out the perilous Vork of passing through the city and the 
Spanish lines to carry word to the half-starved garrison that 
succour would arrive in a fortnight's time, and so prevented 
their surrendering, you will admit that Turenne has not spoken 
too highly of his courage and ability. I have heard the full 
details of the affair from Turenne's own lips, when he paid a 
short visit to Paris after that campaign closed; and I should 
feel proud indeed had I accomplished such an enterprise. 
Captain Campbell is a member of an old Scottish family, and 
bis father died fighting for France at the siege of Ia Rochelle, 
a captain in the Scottish raiment. And now, gentlemen, to 
supper." 

It was a joyous meal, and of a character quite new ta 
Hector. Qrave himself, Turenne's entertainments were marked 
by a certain earnestness and seriousness. He set, indeed, all 
his guests at ease by his courtesy and the interest he took in 
each; and yet all felt that in his presence loud laughter woold 
be out of place and loose jesting impossible. Enghien, on the 
Other hand, being a wild and reckless young noble, one who 
chose not his words, but was wont to give vent in terms of 
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' unbridled l^ed to hie contempt for thou whom he deemed 
his gp MnieJptii posed no eucb restraint upon hia guests, and 
alHBmvl, raughed, and jested aa they choae, checked only by 
the 'presence of the gallant old marshal, who was nominally 
Enghien's guide and adviser. Next to Hector was seated 
General Gasaion, one of the finest soldiers of the time. He, 
like Hector, had no family influence, but had gained his posi- 
tion solely by his own merits. He waa enterprising and 
energetic, and eager to still further distinguish himself; and 
Hector waa not long in perceiving that Gnghien had his cordial 
support in combating the prudent and cautious counsels of the 
marahaL He spoke very cordially to the young captain. He 
saw in him one who, like himself, was likely to make hia way 
by merit and force of character, and he asked him many 
questions aa to hia past history and the various services in 
which he had been engaged. 

" I hope some day to win my marBhal'a baton, and methinka 
that if you have as good fortune as I have had, and escape 
being cut off by bullet or aabre, you, too, may look forward 
to gaining such a distinction. You see all theae young men 
around us have joined rather in the spirit of knightrorrante 
than that of soldiers. Each hopes to diatinguiah himself, not 
for the sake of advancing his military career, but simply that 
he may stand well in the eyes of some court beauty. The 
campaign once over, they will return to Paris, and think no 
more of military service until another campaign led by a 
prince of the blood like Enghien takea place, when they will 
again take up arms and fight in his company. 

"Such campaigns aa those under Turenne in Italy would he 
diatasteful in the extreme to tfaem. They would doubtless 
bear the hardships as unflinchingly as we professional soldiera, - 
but as soon aa they could with honour retire you may be 
sure they would do ao. It ia well for us that they should. 
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Were it otherwise our chances of advancemeot would be rare 
indeed, while as it is there are plenty of openingt^fw men 
of determination and persever&nce who will ca y "oh* pre- 
cisely any order given to them, and who are always, whether 
in the field or in winter quarterB, under the eyes of a com- 
mander like Turenne, who remains with his army instead of 
rushing off like d'Harcourt to spend his winter in the gaieties 
of the court, and to receive there smiles and praises as a 
reward for his succeaBea. 

" 1 suppose, genend, there is no doubt that we shall give 
battle to the Spaniards!" 

" No doubt whatever. It depends upon Enghien, though no 
doubt the marshal will throw every obstacle in the way. In 
the first place, there can be no denying that the Spanish 
infantry are superb, and that Fuentes, who commands them, is 
a fine old soldier, while our infantry are largely composed of 
new levies. Thus, though the armies are not unequal in 
strength, I'Hdpital may well consider the chances of victory 
to be a^inet us. In the second place, in a battle Enghien 
will be in command, and though all of us recognize that he 
possesses extraordinary ability, his impetuosity might well lead 
to a disaster. Then the marshal must feel that while the glory 
of a victory would fait to Enghien, the discredit of a defeat 
would be given to him, while if aught happened to Enghien 
himself the wrath of Cond^ and his faction would bring about 
his disgraca 

" I doubt not that he has received instractiona not to hazard a 
battle except under extraordinary circumstances, while Enghien 
would, if possible, bring one about under any circumstances 
whatever. Lastly, the king is desperately ill, ill unto death, 
some say, and none can foretell what would take place were we 
to suffer a heavy defeat while France is without some great 
head to rally the nation and again show face to the Spaniards. 
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At the same time, I may tell yoa at once, that in this matter 
I am heart and soul with Enghien. I consider that did we 
shrink from battle now, it would so encourage Spain and 
Austria that tfaey would put such a force in the field as we 
could scarcely hope to oppose, while a victory would alter the 
whole position and show our enemies that French soldiers are 
equal to those of Spain, which at present no one believes. 
And lastly, if we win, Enghien, when his father dies, will 
be the foremost man in France, the leading spirit of the 
princes of the blood, and having behind him the vast posses- 
sions and wealth accumulated by Gond^, will be a power that 
even the greatest minister might dread, and I need hardly 
say that my marshal's baton would be very appreciably nearer 
than it is at present" 

"Then I may take it," Hector said with a smile, "that the 
chances are in favour of a pitched battle." 

"That is certainly so; rHdpilal's instructions are to force 
the Spaniards, who have advanced against Bocroi, to raise the 
siege, but to do so if possible by manteuvring, and to avoid 
anything like a pitched battle. But I fancy that he is likely 
to find circumstances too strong for him, and that one of 
these mornings we shall stand face to face with the enemy. 
The Spaniards are doubtless grand soldiers, and the army we 
shall meet is largely composed of veteran troops; but we must 
remember that for years and years the Dutchmen, by nature 
peaceable and for the most part without training in arms, and 
although terribly deficient in cavalry, have boldly withstood 
the power of Spain." 

"They seldom have met them in the open field," Hector said 
doubtfully. 

" Not very often, I grant, though when allied with your 
countrymen they fairly beat them on the sands near Ostend, 
and that over and over again they fought them in their 
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breaches on even terms, and, burghers though they were, beat 
back Alva's choicest troops." 

The next morning the army marched forward. Hector rode 
with the group of young nobles who followed Enghien. 

Rocroi was a town of considerable strength lying in the 
forest of Ardennes. It was the hey to the province of Cham- 
pagne, and its capture would open the road to the Spaniards. 
The siege was being pressed forward by de Malo, who had 
with him an army of twenty-seven thousand veteran troops, 
being five thousand more than the force under Enghien. 
Gassion, who as Enghieu'a lieutenant had the control of the 
movements, so arranged the marches that, while steadily ap- 
proaching Kocroi, the marshal beUeved that he intended to 
force the Spaniards to fall back:, rather by menacing their line 
of communicatiDna than by advancing directly against them. 

After the first day Gassion invited Hector to ride with him, 
an invitation which he gladly accepted, for the conversation of 
his younger companious turned chiefly upon court intrigues 
and love affairs in Paris, and on people of whose very names 
he was wholly ignorant. Riding with Gaasion across from 
one road to another along which the army was advancing, 
he was able to see much of the movements of bodies of troops 
through a country wholly different from that with which he 
was familiar. He saw how careful the general was to main- 
tain communication between the heads of the different columns, 
especially as he approached the enemy- 

" De Malo ought ", he said, " to have utilized such a country 
as this for checking our advance. In these woods he might 
have 80 placed his men as to annihilate one column before 
another could come to its assistance. I can only suppose that 
be relies so absolutely upon his numbers, and the valour and 
discipline of his soldiers, that he prefers to fight a pitched 
battle, where a complete success would open ^e road to Paris, 
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and thus lay France at Ms feet and bring the war t 
elusion at one stroke." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



a ASSIGN conducted the movementa of tbe army so adroitly 
that he had brought it to Trithin almoeb striking distance 
of the Spanish divisions before Marshal I'Hfipital perceived the 
fact that it was so placed that a battle was almost inevitable. 
He besought Enghien to fall back while there was yet time, 
pointing out the orders that had been given that a battle was 
not to be hazarded, and the terrible misfortunes that would 
faU upon France in case of defeat. Enghien, however, was 
deaf to his advice, and refused to acknowledge his authority. 

Turenne, under similar circumstances, would have drawn off 
Mid forced the enemy to raise the siege by threatening their 
line of communications; but Turenne thought nothing of 
personal glory, and fought only for France. Enghien, on the 
other hand, throughout his career was animated by personal 
Diotivea, and cared nothing for the general welfare of France. 
Turenne was wholly unselfish; Enghien was ready to sacri- 
fice anything or everything for his own glory or interest. 
At present, surrounded as he was by young nobles as eager 
to figfat as he was himself, and backed by Qasaion, one of the 
most able and enterprising soldiers of the day, he declared 
that he had come to fight and would do so. Even had 
I'HOpital known the news that had been received by Enghien, 
he would have been powerless to check or control him. A 
courier had indeed the day before brought the young duke a 
despatch oontAining the news of the king's death and peremp- 
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toty orders not to fight. Enghien simply put the letter in his 
pocket, and the contents were known only to Oassion and a few 
of his moat intimate friends. 

De Malo was as anxious to bring on a general engagement 
as was hie fiery opponent. He was kept well informed of what 
was going on in Paris, and knew that the king's death was 
imminent. His position on a plain, surrounded on ail sides by 
woods and marshes with but one approach, and that through 
a narrow defile, was practically impregnable; and by occupying 
the defile he could have kept the French at bay without the 
slightest difficulty until Hocroi surrendered. He knew, too, 
that General Beck with a considerable force was hastening to 
join him; but he feared that prudent counBels might at the last 
moment prevail in the French camp, or that the news of the 
king's death might reach them, and he therefore left the defile 
open and allowed the French army to gain the plain and form 
up in order of battle facing him, without offering the slightest 
opposition or firing a single gun. 

It was late in the afternoon by the time the French were 
in position, and as both commanders were anxious that the 
battle should be a decisive one, neither took any step to 
bring on the fight, but contented themselves with preparing 
for the encounter next morning. The night was cold and 
somewhat thick, and the positions of the two armies were 
marked by lines of fire. The march had been a long and 
fatiguing one, and silence soon fell upon the scene. Enghien 
wrapped himself in hia cloak, and, lying down by a watch-fire, 
was speedily asleep, wholly unoppressed by the tremendous 
responsibilities that he had assumed, or the fact that he had 
risked the destinies of France for the sake of his personal 
ambition, and that in any case the slaughter that must ensue 
in the morning would be terrible. Gassion, however, with a 
few of the older officers, sat for hours discussing the proba- 
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bilities of the battle. Hector, remembering the manner in 
which Turenne exercised the most ceaaelesa vigilance, and 
nightly inapected all the outpoatfl, endeavouring to ascertain 
the plans and positions of the enemy, had, as night closed in, 
requested Gaseion's permission to go the rounds. 

" Certainly, if it so pleases you, Captain Campbell. The 
watchword to-night is 'Condd', but I will in addition give you 
a pass enjoining all ofiGcera to allow you to go where you 
please, you being on the staff of the prince. I shall go round 
myself later on, for de Malo may intend a night attack, by 
which he would certainly gain advantages. His troops are 
fresh while ours are weary. He has had every opportunity of 
studying the ground, while it is all new to us. Still, I hardly 
think that he will move till morning. Enterprise is not the 
strong point of the Spaniards, they love to fight in solid 
bodies, and hitherto their infantry have never been broken by 
cavalry. At night they would lose the advantage of their 
steadiness of formation. It is clear, by his willingness to allow 
us to pass the defile and take up this position, that de M&lo 
is absolutely certain of victory and will wait, for daylight 
would permit him to make his expected victory a complete 
one, while at night great numbers of our army would be able 
to make their escape through the woods." 

Hector returned to the spot where his horses were picketed 
with those of Enghien's staff. He found Paolo lying down 
under a tree where he had been ordered to take up his post, 
BO that Hector could find him if required. 

"Are yon asleep, Paolol" 

"No, master; I have been thinking about the battle to- 
morrow, and where I had best bestow myself." 

" As to that, Paolo, I should say that you had better keep 
with the prince's servants here. You will, of course, have 
your horse saddled and be ready to ride on the instant If 
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w« are victorious there will be no occasion for you to move, 
but if you see that we are beaten, my orders are that you are 
not to think of waiting for me. I must keep with the others. 
Doubtless the cavalry would cover the retreat, and it would 
be a serious inconvenience for me to have to come here to look 
after you, therefore as soon as you see that the day has gone 
against us mount and ride. You can wait at our halting-place 
of last night untO you see the prince's party come along. If 
I am alive I shall be with them; if not, my advice to you is 
to ride south and to report yourself to Turenne. He will, I 
doubt not, either take you into his own service, or give yon 
such strong recommendations that you will have no difficulty 
in obtaining a post with some officer of distinction should 
you wish to continue with the army. Now, I am going along 
our line of outpoats, and I intend to reconnoitre the ground 
between us and the enemy. That is what Turenne would be 
doing were he in command here." 

" I will go with you, master; when it comes to reconnoitring 
methinka that I am as good as another. I can run like a hare, 
and though a bullet would go faster, I am quite sure that 
none of these heavily-armed Spaniards would have a chance of 
catobing me." 

"I intended to take you with me, Paolo. We shall need 
as much care and caution here as we did in getting into the 
citadel of Turin." 

" I think, maater, that it would be well for you to leave 
your armour behind you. It will be of small avail if you fall 
into the midst of a band of Spanish spearmen, while it would 
be a sore hindrance in passing through these woods, and the 
lighter you are accoutred the better." 

"That is BO, and I will take your advice. I will give it 
into the charge of the horse-guard. I will, of course, take my 
sword and pistols, and you may as well take yours." 
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" I like a knife better than a sword, master, but I will take 
tbem both. I think it would be as well for you to lay aside 
your helmet also, for the light from one of these watch-fires 
might glint upon it and catch tlie eye of a Spaniard." 

"You are right, Paolo; have you got the hatt" 

" Yes, air, it is here with your valises." 

"That is certainly more comfortable," Hector said as he 
put it on. " Now, you bad better cany the things ttcroes to 
that fire where the prince's staff are sitting. There is no fear 
of anyone interfering with them there," 

Aa soon as this had been done they started, picking their 
way carefully through numbers of sleeping men, and stopping 
once or twice to exchange a word with the groups Btill 
gathered round the fires. First they passed along the whole 
Une of outposts, answering the challenges by the words, 
" Officer of the prince's staff on duty," They found the sentries 
fairly vigilant, for vrith bo powerful an enemy within strik- 
ing distance every soldier felt that the occasion was one for 
unusual watchfulness. At each post Hector questioned the 
sentinels closely as to whether they had heard any sounds indi- 
cating the movement of troops in the interval between the two 
armies, and in only one case was there an afiirmatiTe answer, 

" I heard a sound such as might be made by the clash of 
armour against a tree or by an armed man falling. I have 
listened attentively since, but have heard nothing more." 

"From which direction did the noise seem to cornel" 

" From across there, sir. It seemed to me to come from 
that copse in the hollow." 

"That is just what I thought might be likely, Paolo," 
Hector said as he walked on. " That hollow ground between 
the armies, with its wood and low brushwood, is just the place 
where an ambush might be posted with advantage. Turenne 
would have taken possession of it as soon as darkness closed 
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in, for it would not only prevent the poeaibility of the army 
being taken by surprise during the nigbl^ but it might be 
invaluable during the fight to-morrow, for a force ambushed 
there might t^e an advancing enemy in the rear. We will 
go farther on till we get to a point where the brushwood 
extends nearly up to our Une. We will enter it there, and 
make our way along until we see whether de Malo has taken 
advantage of our failure to utilize the wood." 

As soon as they reached the point he indicated they moved 
forward, crouching low until they reached the bushes; then 
they crawled along, keeping outeide but close to them. In 
this way they would be invisible to any sentries posted near 
the edge of the wood, and would also avoid the risk of drawing 
the enemy's attention by accidentally breaking a dried branch 
or even snapping a twig. In ten minutes they entered the 
wood that extended along the greater portion of the hollow. 

"Keep on your hands and knees," Hector whispered, "and 
feel the ground ae you go to make sure that there are no 
broken branches that would crack if you placed your knee 
upon them. We may come upon the Spaniards at any 
moment Keep close to me. Touch me if you hear the 
slightest sound, and I will do the same to you. The touch 
will mean stop. Move your sword along the belt till the 
handle is round at your back, in that way there will be no 
risk of it striking a tree or catching in a projecting root" 

"I will do that, master, and will keep my knife between my 
teeth. It may be that we shall come upon a Spanish sentinel 
who may need silencing." 

"No, Paolo; only in the last extremity and to save our 
livee must we resort to arms. Were a sentry found kiUed in 
the morning they would know that their position in the wood 
had been discovered. It is most important that they should 
believe that their ambush is unsuspected." 
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Their progreu was very slow. When they were nearly 
opposite the centre of their position Paolo was suddenly 
touched by hia master. They listened intently, and could hear 
at DO great distance ahead low sounds at r^ular intervals. 

" Men snoring," Paolo whispered in his ear. 

They moved forward again even more cautiously than before. 
Presently they stopped, for at the edge of the wood facing 
the camp they heard a slight movement and a low clash of 
arms, as if a sentinel on the look-out had changed Ms position. 
Feeling sure that the guards would all be placed along the 
edge of the wood, they moved forward again, stopping every 
few yards to listen. There was no doubt now that they were 
close to a large body of sleepers. Occasional snores, broken 
murmurs, and a sound as one turned from side to aide rose 
from in front of them. 

"You go round on one side, I will go round on the other, 
Paolo. We will meet again when we have passed beyond 
them. It is important that we should form some estimate as 
to their niunberB." 

In half an hour they met again, and crawled along for some 
distance side by side in silence. 

" How many should you say, Paolol" 

"Tbey were lying four deep as far as I could make out, 
master. I kept very close to the outside line. I could not 
count them accurately because of the trees, but I should say 
that there were about two hundred and fifty in a line." 

" That was very close to what I reckoned them at. At any 
rate, it is a regiment about a thousand strong. They are 
musketeers, for several times I went close enough to feel their 
arms. In every case it was a musket luid not a pike that my 
hand fell on. Now we will go on till we are opposite our last 
watch-fire, and then crawl up the hill." 

They were challenged as tbey approached the Unes. 
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"A friend," Hector replied. "Ad officer of the prince's staff." 

"Give the countersign," the soldier said. 

"Condd." 

" That is right, but wait until I call an officer." 

"Good! but make no noise; that is important" 

The sentinel went to the watch-fire, and an officer sitting 
there at once rose and came forward. 

"Advance, officer of the staff!" he said in low tones. "That 
IB right, monsieur," he went on as Hector advanced close 
enough to be seen by the light of the fire. 

"I have a special pass signed by General Gassion," he said. 

The officer took it^ and looked at it by the light of the fire. 

"That is all in order," he said as he returned it; "but the 
sentry had the strictest orders that no one coming from the 
side of the enemy was to be allowed to enter our lines, even 
if he gave the countersign correctly, until he had been ex- 
amined by an officer." 

" He i^d his duty, dr. One cannot be too careful on the 
eve of battle. A straggler might stray away and be captured, 
and be forced under pain of death to give up the countersign, 
and once in our lines much information might be obtained as 
to our position. However, I hardly thintc that any such 
attempts will be made. The Spaniards saw us march in and 
take up our position, and must have piarked where our cavalry 
and artillery were posted. Good-night!" 

The greater part of the night had already gone, for in April 
the days are already lengthening out After the troops had 
fallen out from their ranks wood had to be collected and 
rations cooked, and it was past ten o'clock before any of them 
lay down, and an hour later before Hector left on his expedi- 
tion. The examination of the outposts had taken more than 
an hour; it was now three o'clock in the morning, and the 
orders were that the troops should all be under arms before 
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daybreak. Hector returned to the spot where he had left 
General Gassios. All was quiet there now, and he lay down 
until, somewhat ttefore five, a bi^le sounded. The signal was 
repeated all along the line, and almost at the same moment 
the Spanish trumpeta told that the enemy, too, were making 
preparations for the day's work. General Gassion was one of 
the first to spring to his feet. Hector at once went up to 
him. 

"I have come to report, general," he said, "tliat I have 
reconnoitred along the whole line of wood in the hollow in 
front, and have found that a regiment of musketeers about a 
thousand strong have been placed ia ambush there." 

"Then, by heavens, you have done us good service indeed, 
Captain Campbell ! They might have done us ao ill turn had 
we advanced knowing nothing of their presence there. Nothing 
shakes troops more than a sudden attack in the rear. Please 
come across with me and repeat the news that you have given 
me to the prince himself." 

There was bustle all along the line. The troops were falling 
into their ranks, stamping their feet to set the blood in motion, 
swinging their arms, and growling at the sharp morning air. 
At the head-quarters bivouac the young nobles were laughing 
and jesting as they prepared to mount. 

" Where is the prince)" Gassion asked. 

"There he lies under his cloak, general. He is still fast 
asleep. It is evident that the thought of the coming battle 
does not weigh heavily upon him. I acknowledge that I have 
not closed an eye; I do not think that many of us have done 

BO." 

So sound, indeed, was the prince's sleep that Gassion had to 
shake him almost roughly to rouse him. 

As soon, however, as his eyes opened he leapt to hit 
feet. 
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"I have had a wonderful night," he Uughed; "never have 
I slept more aoundly on a down bed than on this hard 
ground, which, however, ae I find, makes my bones ache 
wonderfully. Well, it is a fine day for a. battle. What is 
your news, Gasaion)" 

"It IB important, monseigneur. Captain Campbell has 
spent the night in reconnoitring on bia own account, and has 
discovered that a thousand Spanish musketeers are lying in 
ambush in the copse in the hollow." 

"Is that sol" the duke said shortly. "Well, Captain 
Campbell, you have rendered us a vital service indeed, and 
one that I shall not forget. However, now we are fore- 
warned, we shall know how to deal with them. If I should 
fall, Gassion, and you should survive, see that Captain Camp- 
bell's service is duly represented. Now, to horse, gentlemen!" 

The morning eun rose on the 20th of May on a brilliant 
scene. The two armies were disposed along slightly elevated 
ndges, between which lay the hollow vrith ita brushwood and 
copaes. Enghien commanded the cavalry on the right wing 
with Oassion as second in command. In place of his helmet 
the prince wore a hat with large white plumes, remembering 
perhaps, bow Henri of Navarre's white plumes had served as 
a rallying point. Marshal I'HApital commanded the cavalry 
on the French lefty Baron d'Espenan commanded the infantry 
in the centre, and Baron Sirot the reserves. The right of the 
Spanish army was composed of the German horse led by de 
Malo, the Walloons on the left were under the Duke of 
Albuquerque, while in the centre were the veteran Spanish 
infantry under the command of General Fuentes, who had 
often led them to victory. He was too old and infirm to 
mount a horse, but lay in a litter in the midst of his hitherto 
unconquerable infantry. 

All being ready on both rides, the trumpet sounded, and 
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simultaneously the cavalry of both armies moved forward. 
Engbien moved farther to the right, and then dashing down 
the slopes led his cavalry along the bottom, fell suddenly upon 
the musketeers in ambush and cut them to pieces. Then 




galloping forward he fell upon the Spanish left in front and 
flank. The impetuous charge was irresistible; the Walloons 
broke and fled before it, and were speedily scattered over 
the plain, pursued by the victorious French. But upon the 
other wing de Malo'a charge had proved equally irresistible. 
L'Hdpital's horse was broken and scattered, and, wheeling his 
cavalry round, de Malo fell upon the flank and rear of 
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d'Espenan's in&ntiy, shattered them at once, captured the 
whole of the French artillery, and then fell upon the reserves. 

Baron Sirot, an officer of great courage and ability, held 
them together and for a time repelled the attack of the Ger- 
man cavali;; but these, inspirited by their previous success, 
continued their attacks with such fury that the reserves began 
to waver and fall back. Gnghien was still in pursuit of the 
Walloons when an officer rode up with news of the disaster 
that had befallen the rest of the army. Enghien grasped the 
situation instantly, and his military genius pointed out how 
the battle might yet be retrieved. His trumpets instantly 
recalled his scattered squadrons, and galloping round the 
Spanish centre he fell Uke a thunderbolt upon the rear of 
de Male's cavalry, already exulting in what appeared certain 
victory. 

Astounded at this unlooked-for attack, they in vain bore up 
and tried to resist it; but the weight and impetus of the 
French assault bore all before it, and they clove their way 
through the confused mass of cavalry without a pause. Then 
wheeling right and left they charged into the disorganized 
crowd of Qerman horsemen, who, unable to withstand this 
terrible onslaught, broke and fled, de Malo himself galloping 
off the field with his disorganized troopers. Never was a more 
sudden change in the fate of a great battle. The French cause 
had appeared absolutely lost; one wing and their centre were 
routed ; their reserves had suffered heavily, and were on the 
point of giving way. Humanly speaking, the battle seemed 
hopelessly lost, and yet in ten minutes victory had been con- 
verted into defeat, and the right and left wings of the Spanish 
army had ceased to exist as collected bodies. There remained 
the Spanish infantry, and Enghien, recklessly courageous as he 
was, hesitated to attack the solid formation that had hitherto 
proved invincible. 
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While Btill doubting whether, having defeated tbe rest of tb« 
army, it might not be best to allow this formidable body to 
march away unmolested, news reached him that General Beck, 
with his reinforcements, would be on the ground in an hour. 
This decided him, and he ordered the whole of the guns that 
had been rescued from their late captors to be turned on the 
Spanish square, and then, collecting his cavalry into a mass, 
dashed at it. The Spaniards remained motionless till the 
French line was within twenty yards of them, then men 
stepped aside, a number of guns poured their contents into the 
cavalry, while a tremendous volley swept away their front 
line. So terrible was the effect, so great the confusion cauaed 
hy the carnage, that bad the Walloon cavalry been rallied and 
returned to the field, the tide of the battle might again have 
been changed; but they were miles away, and Enghien rallied 
his men without a moment's delay, while the French artilleiiy 
again opened fire upon the Spanish square. 

Again the French cavalry charged and strove to make their 
way into the gaps made by the artillery, but before they 
reached tie face of the square these were closed up, and the 
guns and musketry carried havoc among the French squadrons, 
which again recoiled in confusion. Once more Enghien rallied 
them, and, when the French artillery had done their work, led 
them forward again with a bravery as impetuous and unshaken 
as that with which he had ridden in front of them in their 
first charge; nevertheless for the third time they fell back, 
shattered by the storm of iron and lead. Enghien now 
brought up his artillery to close quarters, Baron de Sirot led 
up the infantry of the reserve, and the attack was renewed. 

The aged Spanish genera), though streaming with blood from 
several wounds, still from his litter encouraged his soldiers, 
who, stem and unmoved, filled up the gaps that had been 
made, and undauntedly faced their foes. But the struggle 
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oonld not be long continued. The square vm gradually wast- 
ing away, and occupied but half the ground which it had stood 
upon when the battle began. And Fuentes, seeing that further 
resiBtance could only lead to the annihilation of his little band, 
felt that no more could be done. There were no eigne of Beck 
coming to his aseistance. Indeed the troops of that general 
had been met by the cavalry in their fl^ht; these communi- 
cated their own panic to them, and such was the alarm that 
the division abandoned its baggage and guns and fled from die 
field, wlSere their arrival might still have turned the tide of 
battle. 

Fuentes at last ordered his officers to signal their eurrender, 
Enghien rode forward, but the Spanieh soldiers, believing that, 
as before, he was but leading his cavalry against them, poured 
in a terrible volley. He escaped by almost a miracle, but his 
eoldien, maddened by what they believed to be an act of 
treachery, hurled themselves upon the enemy. The square 
was broken, and a terrible elaughter ensued before the exertions 
of the officers put a stop to it. Then the remaining Spaniards 
surrendered. The battle of Bocroi was to the land forces of 
Spain a blow as terrible and fatal as the destruction of the 
Armada had been to their naval supremacy. It was indeed a 
death-blow to the power that Spain had so long exercised over 
Europe. It showed the world that her infantry were no longer 
irresistible, and whUe it lowered her prestige it infinitely 
increased that of France, which was now regarded as the first 
military power in Europe. 

The losses in the battle were extremely heavy. The German 
and Walloon cavalry both suffered very severely, while of the 
Spanish infantry not one man left the battle-field save as a 
prisoner, and fully two-thirds of their number lay dead on the 
ground. Upon the French side the losses were numerically 
much smaller. The German cavalry, after routing those of 
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I'Hdpital, instead of following up the pursuit burled them- 
Belves upon the infantry, who broke almost without resistance. 
These also escaped with comparatively little loss, de Malo 
leading the cavalry at once against the French reserves. 
Among the cavalry commanded by Engbien the loss was very 
heavy, and included many gentlemen of the best blood of 
France. There was no pursuit; half the French cavalry were 
far away from the field, the rest had lost well-nigh half their 
number, and were exhausted by the fury of the dght; indeed 
the fugitive cavalry were miles away before the conflict ended. 
The gallant old general, Fuentes, expired bom his wounds 
soon after the termination of the battle. 

Hector was with the body of young nohlea who followed 
close behind Enghien in the three first desperate charges. In 
the third his horse was shot under him just as the cavalry 
recoiled from the deadly fire of the square. He partly ex- 
tracted his foot from the stirrup as he fell, but not sufficiently 
to free him, and be was pinned to the ground by the weight 
of the horse. It was well for him that it was so, for had he 
been free he would assuredly have been shot down as he fol- 
lowed the retreating cavalry. This thought occurred to hia 
mind after the first involuntary effort to extricate his leg, and 
he ky there stiff and immovable as if dead. It was a trying 
time. The balls from Uie French cannon whistled over his 
bead, the musket-shots flew thickly round him, and he knew 
that ere long the attack would be renewed. 

Fortunately the fourth advance of the Freucb did not come 
directly over him, the commanders purposely leading their 
troops so as to avoid passing over the ground where so many 
of the young nobles had fallen. Not until the last musket had 
been discharged and the cessation of the din told that all was 
over did he endeavour to rise. Then he sat up and called to 
two dismounted soldiers, who were passing near, to aid him. 
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They at once came up, and sood lifted the horae so far that 
be vas able to withdraw bia leg. His thick jack-boot had 
protected it from injury, although it had been partly the cause 
of his misfortune, for the sole had caught against the side of 
the horse and so prevented him from withdrawing it. Never- 
theless, his leg was so numbed that it was some time before 
be could limp away. He retraced his steps towards the spot 
where he had mounted at starting. He had not gone far 
when be saw Paolo galloping towards him. The young fellow 
gave a shout of joy as be recognized him, and a minute later 
drew rein hy his side and leapt off bis horse. 

"Thank God I see you alive again, master! Are you 
wounded T" 

" No; my horse was killed and fell upon my foot, and has no 
doubt bruised it a bit, otherwise I am unhurt" 

" It boa been terrible, master. I climbed up into that 
tree beneath which we hatted yesterday and watched the 
battle. I shouted with joy when I saw Enghien clear out the 
ambuscade, and again when he drove the Walloon horse away; 
then everything seemed to go wrong. I saw the marshal's 
cavalry on the left driven off the field like chaff before the 
wind. Then the centre broke up directly they were charged; 
and as the enemy fell upon the resen'e it seemed to me that 
all was lost. Then I saw Enghien and his horsemen coming 
along like a whirlwind, bursting their way through the enemy's 
horse, and in turn driving them off the field. I hoped then 
that the battle was all over, and that the Spanish infantry 
would be allowed to march away ; but no, my heart fell again 
when, lime after time, our cavalry dashed up against them, 
and each time fell back again, leaving the slope behind tbero 
covered with dead men and horses; and I shouted aloud when 
I saw the artillery move up and the reserves advancing. As 
soon as I saw that the square was broken and a terrible mSt^e 
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was going on I knew that aD was over, and could reatrain my 
impatience no longer, 80 I mounted my horee with, 1 may 
say, small hope of finding you alive, seeing that you rode 
behind Enghien, whoee white plumes I could see ever in front 
of the line." 

" It has been a marvellous victory, Paolo, and there can be 
no doubt that Enghien Haa covered himself with glory. It was 
his quick eye that saw what there was to be done, his brain 
that instantly directed the blow where alone it could be 
effectual, and his extraordinary bravery that roused the 
enthusiasm of those around him to a point at which no man 
thought of his life. But for him, it was a lost battle." 

"Well, master, I am glad that we have won the battle, 

but that is as nothing to me in comparison that you have 

- come out of it safely, and I think, master, that we have a 

right to say that we helped in some degree to bring about the 

victory by discovering that ambuscade down in the hollow." 

"That had not occurred to me, Paolo," Hector laughed. 
" No doubt it was a fortunate discovery, for had the musketeers 
lain hidden there until we were beaten back after our first 
charge, and then poured their fire into us, it would doubt- 
less have tbrovrn us into some confusion, and might even have 
caused a panic for a while. 

"Now, master, if you will mount this horse I will be off and 
catch another; there are scores of them running about rider- 
less, some of them belonging to the marshal's men, but many 
more to the Qermans, and a few that galloped off riderless 
each time Enghien fell back." 

"Don't take one of those, Paolo, it might be claimed by its 
master's lackeys; get one of the best German horses that you 
can find. You might as well get two if you can, for I want a 
second horse while I am here with the prince." 
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IN half an hour Paolo returned leading two horses. By 
their trappings and appearance both had evidently be- 
longed to officere. 

"Take off the trappings," Hector said, "then put a saddle 
on one for me; shift your own saddle on to the other, %ad 
picket your own with the spare hones of the st&ff, then we 
will ride over and get my saddle, bridle, holsters, and trap- 
pings. The horse has canied me well ever since I left Paris, 
and I am grieved indeed to lose it." 

"So am I, master; it was a good beast^ but I think that 
either of these is as good, though it will be long before I get 
to like them as I did Scotty. We shall want housings for this 
second horse, master." 

"Yea; there will be no difficulty about that There are 
scores of dead horses on the field; choose one without any 
embroidery or insignia. You may as well take another pair 
of holsUrs with pistols." 

Riding across to the spot where Enghien and his officers 
were forming up the prisoners, talking courteously to the 
Spanish officers and seeing to the woimded, Hector, leaving 
Paolo to find his fallen horse and shift his trappings to the 
one that he rode, cantered up to the spot where Enghien's 
white plume could be seen in the midst of a group of officers, 
among whom was (General Oassion. He saluted as he came up. 

" I am glad indeed to see you, Captain Campbell," Enghien 
said warmly, holding out his hand; "I feared that you were 
killed. Some of my friends told me that you were struck 
down in the third charge, and that they had not seen yon 
since, and feared that you were slain." 
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"My horse was killed, prince, and in falling pinned me to 
the ground, and being within thirty yards of the Spanish 
square, I lay without movement until you came back again 
and broke them. Then some soldiers so far lifted my horse 
that I could get my foot from under it, my servant found and 
caught a riderless German horse, and here I am unharmed." 

" Well, sir, at the time that you came up General Gassion 
was just telling these gentlemen that had it not been for you 
things might have gone very differently. Had you not dis- 
covered that ambush their fire would have been fatal to us, 
for we fell back, as you know, farther than the copse, and a 
volley from a thousand muskets would have played havoc 
among us, and after so terrible a repulse might well have 
decided the day against us. For this great service, rendered by 
you voluntarily and without orders, I as commander-in-chief of 
this army, with the full and warm approval of General Gassion, 
appoint you to the rank of colonel, a rank which I am sure 
will be confirmed by the queen's minister when I report to 
him my reasons for the promotion. General Gassion reports 
that the man who accompanied you on this reconnaissance 
was the same who followed you in the expedition to Turin. 
As be is not a soldier I cannot promote him, but I vrill order 
my chamberlain to hand him a purse of a hundred pistoles. 
When you return to Turenne, tell him that I owe him my 
best thanks for having sent you to me, and that, thanks to 
the aid of hia teaching, you have been the means of preventing 
a great disaster to our forces." 

" I thank you indeed, monsieur, for your kindness, and for 
promoting me so far beyond my merits, but I hope in the 
future I shall be able to still further prove my gratitude." 

" That is proved already," Gassion said, " for although every 
man to-day has fought like a hero, you were the only one in 
camp that suspected that the Spanish might be lying in an 
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ambush, and who not only thought it, but took moans to find 
out whether it was so." 

The next morning Enghien informed Hector that he was 
elected as one of the three ofGcere who were to have the 
honour of carrying his despatches to Paris, and that he was to 
start in half an hour. Paolo, who was in the higheet statA of 
delight at the purse that had been presented to him the even- 
ing before, was greatly pleased with the prospect 

"Heaven be praised, master, that you are not going into 
another battle. It was vell-aigh a miracle that you escaped 
last time, and such good luck does not befall a man twice. I 
have never seen Paris, and greatJy do I long to do sa How 
they will shout when they hear the news we bring!" 

"It will nob be altc^ther news to them, Paolo. La Mous- 
saie, Enghien's intimate friend who acted as his aide^le-camp 
during the battle, was sent off ten minutes after the fight 
ended with a paper, on which the prince had pencilled that 
he had utteriy defeated the enemy. He will change horses at 
every post, and will be in Paris by this evening We bear 
the official despatches, giving a full account of the battle, and 
(d the total destruction of the Spanish infantry, vith no doubt 
a list of the nobles and gentlemen who have fallen. Well, I 
should think now, Paolo, that when we have seen enough of 
Paris and we have journeyed down to Perpignan again, you 
will leave my service and buy a farm; you can afford a sub- 
stantial one now." 

"What, master! I leave your service, where gold comes in 
in showers, and where one serves a master whom one lovest 
Mo, sir, I am not such a fool as that I do not say that when 
die war is over I may not settle down in a snug home among 
the mountains of Savoy, but not until then; besides, I am but 
eighteen, and a nice hand I should make at managing a 
farm-" 
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"Well, get the horaes ready at once and the valises packed. 
You can put them on my spare horse. The mule will scares 
keep up with us, for we shall certainly travel faat, so you had 
best hand it over to someone who you think will treat it kindly." 

Twenty minutes later Hector, and two officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves especially in the battle, sat mounted 
before the tent that had now been raised for d'Enghien. 

The young prince himself came out "Gentlemen," he 
■aid, handing them three sealed packets, "you will present 
these to the queen, who is dow Regent of France, for Louis 
XIIL died a week ago. They contain the despatches and 
reports of myself and Oeneral Oassion. Your packet, colonel," 
he added to Hector, "is Genend Gassion's report; it goes 
more fully into military details than mine. You, Monsieur de 
Pentht^re, carry my despatches in reference to the battle 
of yesterday. You, Monsieur de Caussac, are the bearer of 
my plans for our future operations. I think that you will all 
agree with me that, after the battle we have won, we shall 
be able to make ourselves masters of Flanders with but slight 
resistance." 

The three officers bowed their agreement with the words. 

" I know not who is in power or on whom the queen chiefly 
relies for counsel, but should any questions be put to you, you 
will, I hope, be able to express the urgency of prompt action 
in this matter before the Spaniards have "time to rally from 
the terrible blow that this defeat has inflicted upon them. And 
now, gentlemen, a rapid and pleasant journey. Orders were 
seat on last night that four sets of fresh horses should be in 
readiness along the road. They are my own horses, and good 
ones. Twelve tnx^rs will accompany you; three of these 
will remain behind at each stage where you change, and the 
horses that you have used will be brought on at a more 
leisurely pace after yoa They will readily find out in Paris 
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where you are lodged, and I beg that you will retaio the 
horees aa a slight proof of my good-will." 

Then he waved his hand and went into his tent again. 
The three lackeys, each holding a spare horse, were sitting in 
readiness for a start some fifty yards away. After a moment's 
conversation the officers rode up to them. 

" You must follow us quietly," one of tbem said. " For to- 
day you can keep up with us to the end of the first stage. 
There fresh horses have been provided for us, for we ride 
without a stop to Paris. Three soldiers will there take charge 
of the horses we ride. When we go on you will follow quietly 
with the horses that you are now leading. It will be impos- 
nble for you to keep up with us." 

Then they placed themselves at the head of their escort of 
dragoons, the lackeys fell in behind them, and they started at 
a fast pace. 

"Do you know where the first relays are!" one of the 
cdBcers asked the sergeant in charge of the escort, after they 
had ridden three or four miles. 

" The first is at Rethel, monsieur, the second at Kheims, the 
tiiird at Chateau-Thierry, the fourth at Meauz." 

" Then we will ride on at once. You have your orderst" 

«Ye.,nr.' 

Whereupon the three officers quickened their pace. The 
distance to be traversed was about a hundred and thirty 
miles, and as they had five horses, including those they rode, 
each stage would average about twenty-six mUee. 

"Now, gentlemen," de Penthi6re said, "it seems to me that 
it would be a pity to founder fifteen good horses in order to 
gain an hour on this journey. The queen has already received 
news of the victory, or at least she will receive it some time 
to-day, therefore the details we bring are not of particular im- 
portance. It is now eight o'clock. If we were to gallop all the 
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way we might do it in twelve hours. The roada in many places 
will be bad, and we must atop for meals at least three times; 
with the utmost speed we could hai-dly be in Paris in less 
than fifteen hours. Her majesty will scarce want to read long 
despatches at that time, and may talte it that we ourselves 
will need a bath and a change of garmente, and the services 
of a barber, before we could show ourselves in court. Had 
we been bearers of the original despatch we might have gone 
in splashed from head to foot. As it is, it seems to me that if 
we present ourselves with our papers at seven in the morning 
we shall have done that which is necessary. What do you 
both sayt" 

" I agree with you, de Penthiere, It would be a sore pity to 
injure good horses by galloping them at the top of their speed, 
to say nothing of knocking ourselves up. Had we been sent 
off from the field of battle I should have said, spare neither 
the horses nor ourselves. But indeed it seems to me that to- 
morrow morning will be quite early enough for us to present 
ourselves and our despatches. To tell you the truth, I have 
never ridden a hundred and thirty miles or so at the pace 
of a courier. I should say let us go at a reasonable pace, and 
get into Paris soon after midnight, which will give us time for 
some little sleep, and afterwards to make ourselves presentable. 
What say you. Colonel Campbelll" 

"I have no opinion, messieurs. I know nothing of the 
manners of the court, and if you think that to-morrow 
morning will be quite soon enough for us to deliver the 
despatches I am quite willing to fall in with your view. It is 
certainly a long ride, and as we marched hither we found that 
the roads were very had, and certainly where the army has 
passed they are so cut up by the artillery and waggons that 
they are sure to be quite unfit for going at racing speed. 
Therefore I think that if we present ourselves at the palace 
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early in the morning we shall have done all that can be 
expected of us." 

It VS8 indeed two o'clock in the morning when they arrived 
at the gates of Paris. Accustomed though they all were to 
horse exercise, the journey had been a very fatiguing one. 
Until night fell they had ridden briskly, talking as they went 
on the probable state of afTairs in France and of the military 
operations that were likely to be undertaken as the result of 
the victwy, but progress became slow after darkness set in. 
The roads were in many places detestably bad. In passing 
through foreete it was not possible to travel much beyond 
a walk, as it was necessary not only to avoid overhanging 
arms of trees but to keep the track, for the road in many 
places was nothing more. 

Once or twice they lost it altogether, and it was only when 
they hit upon the bouse of a peasant or a little village, and 
obtained a guide, that they were able to recover their road, 
Conseqnently all were thoroughly exhausted when they reached 
Paris. The gates were opened to them when it was unde^ 
stood that they bore despatches from the army. They made 
their way to the Hotel Cond^ It was illuminated, for the 
prince had given a great banquet in honour of the victory won 
by his son; and although most of the guests had left long 
before, a party of the closest friends and connections of the 
prince were holding an informal council, when the word came 
to them that three officers had arrived with despatches from 
the Due d'Enghien. The prince came down. Hector had dis- 
mounted without assistance, but the other two officers had to 
be lifted from their saddles. 

"Are you bearers of any special news, de Penthi^ret" the 
prince asked ; for the two young nobles were well known to him. 

"No, monseigneur, save that our despatches give full details 
of the battle." 

<M6t9) L 
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"What is ourlosst" 

" It ia very heavy," de Penthi^re said. " Fully a hundred 
men of good blood have fallen. The loes principally fell upon 
the cavalry commanded by the duke, who three times charged 
the Spanish infantry, and only succeeded at the fourth attempt 
in breaking their square." 

"And the Spanish infantry T" 

"Every man was either killed or taken." 

"Glorious!" the prince said. "Well, I will not detain you 
now, for I see that you can ecarce stand, and it would be cruel 
to keep you up, much as we desire to hear the particulars." 

" I think, monseigneur, that this gentleman, Colonel Camp- 
bell, is more in a condition to talk to you than de CauBsac 
or myself." 

" I shall be happy to answer any questions," Hector said, 
bowing to the prince. " I have been campaigning for the last 
four years under Monsieur de Turenne, and am accustomed 
to long journeys and sleepless nighte." 

"Thank you, colonel We will not keep you up long." 

Some .lackeys were ordered to assist the two young noblee 
to couches, and then Cond^ and his companions left the court- 
yard and entered a small saloon where they had supped two 
houra before. Some fresh bottles of wine and cold viands were 
at once placed upon the table. Hector drank off a goblet of 
wine. 

" Now, Monsieur le Prince, I wiD tell you all I know about 
the fight." And he gave Condd and his companions a brief 
sketch of the various movements and changes of the battle. 

"It was a hard-fo'-jht field indeed," Cond* said, "and the 
result is a glorious one for France. Now we will keep you 
no longer from your couch." 

"May I ask, sir, at what time we ought to present ourselves 
with the despatches at the palace 1" 
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"It will not be necessary for yon to present youraelres 
before ten o'clock, for it was late last night before her majesty 
retired. Paris was wild at the news of the victory, and the 
reception at the palace was crowded. Still, I should say that 
at ten it would be well that you and your companioas should 
attend there, though you may have to wait for an hour or 
more for an audience." 

At ten o'clock Hector and his companions presented them- 
selves at the palace. Seven hours' sleep, a warm bath, and the 
services of the barber, who curled the hair of the two young 
nobles and sprinkled them all with perfume, did much to 
restore tfaem, though they were all somewhat stiff, and every 
bone seemed to ache. They were kept waiting for half an 
hour, at the end of which time the door of the ante-chamber 
was opened and their names were called. The queen, who 
was still a beautiful woman, was standing talking to a gentle- 
man, in whose attire there were but few symbols that would 
betray to a stranger that he was an ecclesiastic of high rank. 

"You are the bearers of despatches from the army, mes- 
nearst" 

"We have that honour, your majesty," de Penthi^e, who 
was the senior of the party, said. " We arrived from Paris at 
two o'clock this morning, but did not venture to disturb your 
majesty at that hour." 

" You did rightly," the queen said graciously. " We already 
knew that a great victory had been gained, and could afford 
to wait for the particulars. Do you each bear a despatch 1" 

"We do, your majesty," de Penthi^re said, producing that 
which he bore. "This, your majesty, is the general report of 
the Duo d'Enghien of the events of the battle. Colonel 
Campbell is intrusted with the more detailed description of 
General Oassion. Monsieur de Caussac's despatch contains 
the duke's views as to the carryii^ on of the campaign; these 
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he submita to the judgment of your majesty and the coun- 
cil." 

Cardinal Mazarin stepped forward and took the three docu- 
mentfl. 

"These we will penue and consider at our leisure," the 
queen said, "and I shall, I hope, see you at my lev^ this 
evening. In the meantime I thank you for your service in 
having brought the despatches so speedily here, and am well 
aware that the fact that you have been chosen as the mes- 
sengers of the commander-in-chief is in itaelf a proof that your 
share in the battle was in the highest degree honourable." 
She graciously held out her hand, which de Penthi^re and his 
companions, dropping upon one knee, raised to their lips, one 
after the other. 

" You are aware of the contents of the despatches, cardinal 1" 
the queen said when they were alone. 

"Of their general scope, madam. The Prince of Cond^ did 
me the honour to call upon me at eight this morning. He had 
gathered a general account of the battle from the lips of that 
young Scottish colonel, who was the only one of the party who 
was capable of relating it, the others being almost speechless with 
fatigue, tor the road from Rocroi hither is long and rough." 

"You may well say the young Scottish colonel, cardinal. 
He is but a youth, and it is strange indeed that he should 
already have attained that rank." 

"He has served for four years under the Viscount Turenne," 
Mazarin said, " and must therefore have had good opportunities 
of distinguishing himself Still, it is seldom indeed that any 
save one of royal blood or of the very highest families obtains 
such a rank so quickly. Turenne, however, was himself a 
colonel after less than four years' service." 

" Yes, cardinal, but he had the advantage of belonging to 
the family of an almost independent sovereign." 
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"Oond6 said that he bad hiimelf asked the young man 
how it was that he had won it, and he replied that it was solely 
due to the kindness of the Due d'Enghien, who had been 
pleased to consider a small service he had rendered as worthy 
of recognition. Tis like enough, your majesty, that we shall 
see his name mentioned in one of these documents. It is 
certain that he would not have been chosen to carry the des- 
patches — a duty which is r^arded as a reward of the most 
diBtinguisbed service — unless he had done something of marked 
importance." 

The two French officers on leaving the palace at once went 
off to pay their respects in the first place to the heads of their 
families, and afterwards to visit the various circles and coteriee 
with which they were connected, and where they would be 
sure of a flattering welcome and attentive listeners. Hector, 
for his part^ rode direct to the quarters of the colonel of the 
Scottish regiment. A soldier came out and took the bridle of 
his horse aahe saluted, while a sergeant asked what name he 
should announce. 

"Then you do not remember me. Sergeant Macfarlanel" 

The soldier looked at him earnestly. " Why," he exclaimed 
suddenly, "it's Hector Campbell!" 

" Right enough, sergeant" 

"You have chained mightily, sir; you were but a laddie 
when you went away nigh four years aga The news came to 
the r^ment that you had been made a captain, and proud we 
all were. The colonel will he right glad to see you;" and he 
led the way into the house. 

"Then the regiment has not been on service just latetyl" 

" We had two years on the Rhine ; but we came back here 
last autumn. The R«d Cardinal was not fond of us, but he 
knew that he could trust us — which is more than he could 
have done some of the regiments — so he had us back again; 
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ftnd wa were not sorry, for it was but dull work 1 
and nought else." 

He was just going to open the door of the inner room when 
Hector said, " You can announce me, Macfarlane, as Colonel 
Campbell." 

"Gude lord," the sergeant ejaculated, "ye dinna say that 
ye are a colonel t" Then reassuming with a great effort his 
military stiffness, be opened the door and announced in a load 
tone, "Colonel Hector CampbeU." 

There was an exclamation of astonishment from the colonel 
and two or three officers who were sitting with him. 

"Why, Campbell," the former said, coming forward and 
warmly shaking his hand, " you are changed indeed, and you 
have come back to ua almost the living image of your father 
when he first joined." 

The officers all shook hands with him warmly, and the colonel 
went on, " Macfarlane announced you as colonel. Hector, but 
surely you cannot have gained that lanki" 

"I only obtained it two days ago. You see it is a good 
thing to be a prince's aide-de-camp. Turenne, wishing to give 
me every opportunity of seeing service, sent me to Enghien 
with a message asking him to employ me on his staff." 

"And you were at Rocroi!"the colonel exclaimed. "What 
ia the real news of the battle 1 It was given out officially last 
night that we had won a victory, and there are all sorts of 
rumours this morning in the town — they say that three officers 
arrived last night with full details." 

" I was one of the three, colonel; and I have just now come 
from the palace after handing my despatches to the queen." 

"Then it was Enghien who made you colonel!" 

"Yes." 

" Well, then, you must have done something marked, or you 
could never have got the rank. Why, be has half the young 
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nobles of France in his train— he has not made them all 
colonels, I suppose T" 

" No, I suppose not; but we started early the next morning, 
and therefore cannot say what promotions were made." 

"Still they made yours, Campbell. Whendld they do that T" 

"Just after the fight was over." 

"Umph! and what for)" 

" Well, I luckily discovered that the Spaniards had set an 
ambush." 

" Come, come, let us hear all about it. Tell us the whole 
story of the fight" 

Hector gave all the details. 

"Well, it certainly seems to have been an extraordinary 
battle. Everyone appears to have been beaten in turn." 

" Not Engbien's command, sir." 

" Well, no; but when cavalry are repulsed three times with 
a loss, as you say, of nearly half their numbers, it is pretty 
well equivalent to a beating; and if Enghien had not been able 
to bring up the artillery and reserves, I take it that the third 
charge would have been the last The ambush that you dis- 
disoovered was, I suppose, that of the thousand musketeers 
Enghien charged at the beginning of the fight." 

Hector nodded his assent. 

"Well, it is as well they were found out and surprised 
before the other part of the business began, or there is no 
saying how the battle would have ended. We heard you 
had got your company. Turenne himself was good enough, 
when he came here to confer with Bichelieu that summer, to 
call at the barracks and to give me an account of the service 
you had rendered. We all agreed that the rank was well 
earned, and I have no doubt that this new step has been just 
as honourably gained. And how do you think matters are 
going r 
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" I know Dothing about it, sir, beyond the fact that it was 
not a secret that ^ghiea and Gasaion were both in favour of 
advancing at once into Flanders, and capturing the Spaniah 
strong places before they could gather another army together." 

"Mo doubt that would be the best way, but I should doubt 
very much if Enghien will be allowed to carry out his plana. 
You see, the king's will, appointing a council to act in concert 
with Cond^ Orleans, and the queen, has been set at noughts 
The queen is absolute regent, and Mazarin is her minister — 
just as Kichelieu was minister of Louis. Of course this victory 
will put everyone in the beat of temper, and make the way easy 
for Mazarin just at first, but a defeat would set all the cliques 
at work against him. 

" It ia quite true that the defeat would not be his fault, but 
for some mysterious reason or other the French always hold 
the miniatera for the time being, responaibte for military dis- 
asters. So long as Mazarin checks Enghien, and prevents his 
runniug any riska of disaster, things are Ukely to go on smoothly 
here, and you may be sure that he will give the prince do 
chance of either suffering a defeat or achieving a victory. Yoa 
see, the prince and his father together might be a great deal 
too powerful for the cardinal. Everyone knows that Cond^ 
himself has never cared much for anything but his own inter- 
ests. Enghien has the character of being the most impetuous 
and violent joung noble of the day, and the fact that he 
forced this fight when, as is generally known, I'Hdpital had 
the strictest orders not to risk a battle, makes it clear that 
Enghieo has hut little regard for authority. 

" You will see that Mazarin will not give him further oppor- 
tunities of becoming the idol of France until he has assured 
himself tbat he can count upon his friendship. Mazarin is not 
Richelieu. The red cardinal won hia way to the leadership of 
France by proving himself able to defeat all intrigues against 
him, and crush every enemy, even those of the most exalted 
position. Mazarin has no such antecedents. He is not even 
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a Frencliman; he does not even look like a. noble. That he ie 
clever ve may be sure, or Richelieu would not have recommended 
him as his euccessor. But I fancy that it is the clevemesa of 
an adventurer, and however adroit, an adventurer, and espe- 
ciaUy a foreign adventurer, will not hold power in France very 
long without exciting the hatred of the community and the 
hostility of the nobles. However, I suppose you are remaining 
here for a timet" 

" That I do not know. I would rather return at once to the 
camp. But I suppoae I must wait for aome intimation that I 
may do so. You see, I am alt<^ether out of my element in 
Paris, and I should feel particularly uncomfortable at the 
court," 

" Whom would you rather go to, Knghieii or Turenne V 

" JuBt at present there is more doing with Enghien than 
Turenne, and more to learn, otherwise I would far rather be 
with Turenne. Enghien's camp ia too full of young nobles; 
and I should say that he would take but little trouble in keep- 
ing order and repressing license. Turenne is by no means 
unduly strict, but he enforces order, and seta us such an 
example of earnestness and attention to work, himself, that he 
has a right to expect the same, to some degree, of everyon« 
under him." 

" Where are you staying}" 

"At the Hotel Condd The prince was good enough this 
morning to ask me to establish myself there while I remained 
in Paris, and I could not very well decline his invitation." 

"I should think not," one of the other officers laughed. 
" In these days a powerful friend is of the greatest use. With- 
out that one has not much chance of advancement Not that 
I want advancement; I would rather remain as I am, a captain 
in the Scottish regiment, surrounded by good and loyal friends 
and comrades, than be made a general Still, one likes to have 
a grumble sometimes at any rate." 

" Well, Home," the colonel said, " Hector Campbell is a proof 
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that even in France merit will make its way. That Turenne 
Bhould have taken a fancy to him in the first place was fortunate. 
But Turenne would surely not have promoted him to be a cap- 
tain within three or four months of his joining except for the 
marked bravery and diligence that he told aa he dispkyed at 
Turin; and I have no doubt that when we hear the particulars 
we shall find that this promotion now has been equally well 
deserved, for certainly E^ghien is not likely to have gone out 
of his way to promote one altogether a stranger to him when 
he had bo many young nobles round him, personal friends of 
his own, belonging to famihes whom he would wish to oblige. 
Of course you will, aa one of the bearers of despatches, attend 
at the court this evening, Campbell?" 

" Yee, the queen Baid that she would expect to see us." 

"Of course; and you will be envied by every young courtier 
there. At the present moment Paris is half wild over the vic- 
tory of Bocroi, and as you three will be the representatives of 
the army, specially selected for the share you had in the battle, 
you may be sure that you will be regarded with eyee of favour 
by every lady of the court." 

"Well, I should think it would be a great nuisance," Hector 
■aid gruffly. " Hitherto I have had nothing to do with ladies. 
There were very few with the Duchess of Savoy, and when- 
ever there were receptions or state ceremonies of any kind, 
I was always ready to exchange with de Lisle or Chavigny, 
my fellow aides-de-camp. So that duiing the whole time I 
was there, I never but once or twice accompanied the general 
on such occasions." 

"Ah! you were younger then," Home laughed. "You have 
passed eighteen now, and, as you must know yourself, are by no 
means bad-k>oking, with a certain air of freshness and simplicity 
that is so rare here in Paris that it will be regarded aa refresh- 
ing and delightful after the flippancies of the court gallants." 

Hector laughed uncomfortably. 

" I could not take up flippancies, I am afraid. But what you 
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■ay is true. Home ; and if I had to reiniun at court, I Buppoee 
I should have to set to work at once to cultivate some affecta- 
tion or other to counteract this simplicity ot which you speak. 
However, thank goodness, I do not suppose tlut I shall stay 
here long. At any rate it is lucky that I purchased a new 
court suit before I started to join the Duke of Enghien. Com- 
ing from Viscount Turenne I thought that I was bound to 
make a good figure among the crowd of young nobles round 
Engbien, but it made a large bole in my savinga" 

"Do you mean to say that you had savings 1" one of the 
other officers exclaimed "Who ever heard of such a thing! 
I neyer have a pistole left iu my pocket a week after I get my 
month's pay." 

"It is a very different thing living in Susa to living in 
Paris," Hector laughed. " I can assure you that I never spent 
more than half my pay; but living was dearer down in Eous- 
ailloD. Things have been in such a disturbed state there for 
years that the country was well-nigh a desert; and though my 
two comrades and I messed together, the living cost twice as 
inucb as it did at Susa. Shall I see any of you this evening 
at the palace]" 

"I shall be there," the colonel said, "and so will Home and 
Lesley. It is always expected that three officers from each of 
the regiments stationed in Paris, and five from the one that 
happens to be on guard for the evening, should attend the 
royal receptions. It will be a specially brilliant affair to-night, 
for the queen has held but few receptions of late. It was 
only announced yesterday afternoon, after the news of the 
battle arrived. Had it not been for that, the salons would not 
have been opened for another month." 

" I am very glad that there will be somebody there I shall 

" Don't flatter yourself that you are going to consort with 
us," the colonel laughed. " You will have to be presented to 
at least a score of court dames. However, fortunately, they 
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Till not expect the usual amount of complimente. Tbey will 
be really wanting to hear of the battle, and moet of them will 
be interested in some special friend with the army, and will want 
to iuquire about him." 

" It will not be so bsd then," Hector said. " If I only have 
to talk of military matters I shall not mind, but it will be 
painful indeed if I have to give news of the death of anyone 
dear to the lady I am speaking to." 

"I don't think that you need fear very much about that. 
Enghieu is pretty sure to have sent a list containing the names 
of any court gallants that have fallen, and their relatives will 
at ODce have been notified of il^ and will not be present at the 
court. As to the others, who have merely lost lovers, they 
will not break their hearts over it. It is the fashion to change 
them so rapidly that probably not a few of the ladies will 
have consoled themselves for their absence already. How- 
ever, to begin with, I daresay I shall be able to act as your 
mentor and guide, and point out to you who is who, so that 
you can avoid falling into serious errors. You see, there are 
half a dozen parties at court already. There are Mazarin's 
friends, who, by the way, are not numerous; there are the 
Duke of Beaufort's clique; there is Condi's party. 

"Madame Chevreuse's party consists largely of herself. She 
is a power, but at present no one can say with whom she 
will dly herself. Hitherto she has been simply anti-Richelieu, 
and was his moat troublesome and bitter enemy; and I should 
say that not improbably she will at once begin to conspire 
against Mazarin as she did against him. She has been the 
queen's greatest ally; but then the queen was always a bitter 
enemy of Eichelieu, whereas at present it is supposed that she 
is strongly in favour of Mazarin. In a few months the situation 
will clear itself, parties will become defined. No doubt 
Enghien's victory will add to the power and importance of 
Cond^, who is already dangerously strong; then matters will 
become interesting. At present the situation is somewhat 
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chaotic, and politics will not be openly and generally dia- 
cuBsed, simply because no one knows what anyone else's 
opinion may be," 

"Well, then, tilt the evening I will say good-bye, colonel. I 
am going to have a chat with Sergeant Macintosh, and shall 
then return to Condi's hotel. I suppose I shall be expected 
to take my mid-day meal there." 

" It would be as well to do so certainly, even though it is 
like enough that he himself will not be there. He is the prince 
of schemers, and doubtless at present his thoughts are con- 
centrated on the manner iu which he and Enghien can best 
gain advantages from the victory." 



0" 



CHAPTER X. 

AN ESTATE AND TITLE. 

"iN entering The Scottish Soldier, Hector found that^ as he 
hoped, the cabaret was deserted, for it was the hour at 
which the regiment was assembled for drill It would have 
been a little embarrassing for him as a colonel to come upon 
a number of private soldiers at the cabaret Separately he 
might have chatted with each, but a general greeting when 
a number of them were there together would have been 
embarrassing. 

The old sergeant as he entered ran up to him. " Well done, 
my lad, well done! 'Tis a delight to me indeed to know that 
you have so grandly made your way, and already won the 
rank of colonel." 

"Why, how did you know, Macintosh!" 

"The guard at the colonel's was changed just after you 
went into his quarters, and you may be sure that they loot no 
time in spreading the news that you bad returned, and re- 
turned a colonel. In ten minutes this place was as full as it 
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would hold, and there waa anch a crowd outaide the door that 
a sergeaDtrde-ville came in to inquire what was the matter, 
thinking, perhape, that the regiment was in mutiny. I was 
right glad when I heard the trumpet sound the assembly 
a few minutes ago, and they had to rush off in a hurry, for 
I felt that it would be awkward for you were you to come 
in when they were all ao excited." 

" Yee, I was glad myself when I found that they were gone. 
I r^;ard every soldier in the regiment as my friend, and would 
shake hands with them now as heartily as I did when I went 
away near four years back, but I myself felt that it would be 
somewhat embarraBsing were I greeted by them wine-cup in 
hand. Here are twenty pistoles; say that I left them here 
for them to drink my health on my promotion, but that 
I shall be ao busy during the day or two that I remain in 
Paris that I shall not be able to pay another visit here. Now 
let us have a quiet talk together, and give me all the news of 
the regiment." 

"Perhaps, colonel " 

"Oh, you need not call me colonel, Macintosh, when you 
and I are together alone. I am what I was — Hector Campbell, 
the lad to whom you showed so much kindness for his father's 
sake. Yes, I will tell you one or two of my adventures, and 
you shall come round to me to-morrow morning at seven 
o'clock at the Hotel Cond6, and we will stroll out together, 
and sit down in the gardens of the Palais Cardinal, and you 
shall then tell me about the regiment, who have gone, and 
what changes there are." 

"That will be best," the sergeant said. "We did hear 
something of how you were made captain. Turenne was 
good enough to tell the colonel, and so some of it came down 
to us, but of course it waa very little. The men would like 
to hear all about it and about this battle at Gocroi, at which, 
of course, you must have in some way distinguished yourself 
to be appointed colonel at your age." 
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Hector gave him a full account of the battle. "The special 
thing for vhich I waB promoted," he said, at the finish, "was 
that, the night before, it etnick me that there might be an 
ambush set in the copees in the hollow between the two 
armies. So far as I could see no efforts whatever had been 
made either to occupy the woods or to find out if the enemy 
had done so; bo I went with my servant, who is a capital 
fellow, and we made our way into them, and discovered a 
raiment of muaketeers hidden there. Of course I reported 
the fact to General Gassion, and he told the prince. So, 
before attacking the enemy's lines, the prince charged right 
along the wood and destroyed the muaketeera there. If he 
had not done so, they would have taken him i;i rear when 
he was hotly engi^ed with the Spaniards, and might have 
changed the fote of the battle." 

"Certainly they mighty" the sergeant said. "A volley 
from a thousand musketa from the rear would well shake even 
the beat cavalry. It was a happy thought of yours indeed." 

" Any merit there is in it was due to Tureune, who had care- 
fully instructed mein everything that could be of importance 
when two hostile armies faced each other; and as he would ' 
never have dreamt of retiring to rest before having every 
place where an enemy could conceal himself carefully searched, 
it seemed to me a matter of course that it should be done. 
However, General Gassion and the prince were both good 
enough to consider that the service was a vital one, and as 
soon as the battle was over the prince gave me my promotion." 

"And it was well earned, lad, well earned. And now about 
that affair at Turin." 

"It could not have been better done, Hector," the old 
soldier sud in high delight when the story was told. "I 
used to think that you spent more time than was necessary 
in reading over accounts of battles and ait^es, but 1 see that 
the time was well spent. You may be sure that I will be 
with you at seven to-morrow morning," he added as Hector 
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rose to leave, "tfaougb I expect I ehall have a heavy night 
of it here, for there will scarcely be a man in the regiment 
who won't come round and stay to hear the news. I warrant 
that by this evening there will not be a sou remaining out of 
the money you have left for them." 

Hector arrived at the hotel just in time for the mid-day 
meal, and was pleased to find that Cond4 himself was not 
present He and hie two companions were placed at different 
points at the great table, bo that as many as possible could 
hear the story of the battle. After the meal was over, Hector 
was ghul to leave the salon, aiu) in company with a gentleman 
of the household, who had volunteered to be his guide, spent 
the afternoon in visiting the principal sights of Paris, of 
which he had seen but little when a boy in barracks. The 
hotels of the nobles, each a fortress rather than a private 
building, interested him greatly, as also the streets in which 
the principal traders lived ; but he was unfavourably impressed 
with the appearance of the population in all other parts, and 
could well understand what his guide told him, that it was 
dangerous in the extreme for a gentleman unattended to pass 
through these quarters. 

At six o'clock he sat down to the evening meal at Condi's, 
after which, having attired himself in his new suit, he repaired 
with de Penthi^re and de Caussac to the Louvre. It was eight 
o'clock when they entered, the reception rooms were already 
full, and the brilliancy of the attire, both of the courtiers and 
ladies, seen by the light of great chandeliers, was impressive 
in the extreme to one who had never seen any gathering of 
the kind before. There was a little pause in the buzt of 
conversation as the three officers entered, and Hector's two 
companions were at once surrounded by friends, while he him- 
self was joined by Colonel M'lvor and the other two officers. 

" You are the heroes of the evening, Campbell," the former 
said with a laugh. " A dozen kdies have already asked me 
to present you to them." 
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"Well, please don't do oo juat now, colonel; let me look 
round first. " 

" That is but fair, Campbell. First, though, I will tell yoa 
a piece of news that I have just heard. The queen sent off a 
messenger two days ago to Turenne, and it is believed that he 
is to have the command of the array on the Ehine." 

"That is good news indeed," Hector exclaimed. "It is 
high time that he should be given a command, instead of 
being always put under men less capable than himself Still, 
it is unexpected at the present moment" 

" I know tkat the queen always had the greatest liking for 
Turenne," the colonel said, "but of course until now she has 
had no power. Moreover, I fancy that the appointment is to 
some extent dictated by policy. Cond^ is alrrady dangerously 
powerful; Enghien'e victory will, of course, largely add to 
his influence. No doubt some taige estates will be given to 
the latter, such a service cannot be ungenerously rewarded, 
but it will be thought unadvisable to give him at present 
further opportunities. Cond^ is old, and his son, who is ' 
certainly ambitious and hot-headed now, will be even more 
powerful than his father has been. Were he to win more 
victories, and to become a popular idol, his power might well 
overshadow that of the throne. Therefore it is likely enough 
that my news is true. Turenne has proved that mihtary duty 
is with him supreme, for he held aloof from all the troubles 
in which his brother the duke has involved himself, and ha 
may act as a counterpoise to Enghien. I fancy that the 
tatter's plan, which, as you have told me, would lead to a 
conquest of Flanders, will not be adopted. It would not 
have been so in Richelieu's time. The rod cardinal would 
not have lost a moment in ordering him to march into 
Flanders, thinking only of the good of France, and disre- 
garding the fact that continued successes might lead to his 
own power being shaken." 

"And you do not think that Mazarinwill act in the same way t" 
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"I think not. Of course at present not much ie known 
about him. He afiecte the greatest humility, is almost obse- 
quious to the great nobles, and even professes to be anxious 
to return to Italy as soon as hia services here can be dispensed 
with. But I expect that he will in time occupy as great a 
position as that of Richelieu, but that he will hold it by 
craft rather than strength is, from the look of the man, likely 
enough. For myself I should say that it is infinitely better 
for France that an ecclesiastic like Richelieu or Mazarin 
should be at the head of affairs, than that the great nobles 
should all struggle and intrigue for power, ready as they 
have shown themselves over and over again to plunge fVance 
into civil war for the attainment of their aims. Ah, here 
comes the queen ! " 

The door at the end of the salon opened and Anne entered. 
By her side walked the young king; a little behind were 
Orleans and Cond4, Beaufort and Bouillon; while, follovi'ing 
them, with an air that was almost humble, came Mazarin. The 
queen and the young Idng were dressed in violet, the mourn- 
ing colour of the court, and the kdies present all wore shades 
of that colour relieved by white. All present formed them- 
selves into two lines, through which the queen walked. She 
acknowledged the deep reverences, and the little king bowed 
repeatedly. Anne of Austria was one of the most beautiful 
women of her time, and although the charm of youth had 
disappeared, her stateliness of bearing made up for this loss, 
and Hector thought that he had never seen so lovely a woman. 

As soon as they had passed into an inner apartment known 
as the audience chamber the lines broke up, and a buzz of 
conversation and light laughter followed the silence that had 
reigned as the procession passed. The court, indeed, felt a 
general feeling of relief at the death of Louis. Although well- 
meaning and desirous of doing good, the life of the monarch 
had not been a happy one. His health had never been 
good, and although he had the wisdom to see that in sup- 
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porting Richelieu, and in eveiy vay adding to his authority, 
he was acting for the good of France, the knowledge that he 
himself was little more than a cipher galled and irritated him. 
His disposition was a jealous one, and as the great minister 
knew that Anne of Austria was ever his opponent politically, 
he worked upon this feeling, and embittered the lives of both 
the king and queen, and the latter was the constant victim 
of the king's jealousy and caprices. 

These things, combined with the ascetic temperament of 
the king, had rendered the court of France a dismal one, and 
the royal salons formed a strong contrast to the brilliancy of 
those of Richelieu. Now the king was gone, and there was 
a general feeling of relief among the nobles and ladies of the 
court. It might be that stormy times were ahead, and indeed 
it was no secret that Cond^, Beaufort, and many other nobles 
were already united against Mazarin. They called them- 
selves "the Importants", a term well suited to their own 
idea of their power, and of the position they aspired to as 
the natural leaders of France. 

" Madame de CheTrenae wishes you to be presented to her," 
Colonel Maclvor said to Hector. "Everyone knows her repu- 
tation ; she is the cleverest woman in France, and one of the 
most intriguing. She is the queen's greatest friend, and has 
been her mainstay in her stm^le with Richelieu. Of one 
thing we may be sure, that she will not tamely see Mazarin 
step into his place, and she has, it is whispered, already thrown 
herself into the arms of ' the Importants ', and if anyone can 
persuade the queen to throw over the cardinal it is she." 

With a slight shrug of his shoulders Hector followed the 
colonel to a group of three or four ladies seated upon some 
fauteuils. 

The colonel stopped before one of these, and bowing deeply 
said, " Duchess, I have the honour to present to yon my com- 
patriot, Colonel Campbell, who arrived here this morning with 
despatches from the Due d'Enghien." 
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Madame Chevreuse, like the queen, was still a beautiful 
voman. She wae petite, and poseeBsed a face whose fascination 
few could withstand. She was the most restless of intriguers, 
and waa never so happy as when engaged in conspiracies which 
might cost her her estates and liberty. 

"Why, Monsieur Campbell,'' ^^^ **id with a smile, "I 
had looked to see a fierce warrior, and lo and behold I find 
one who, by his appearance, will he far more in his element at 
court than in the field." 

" Then appearances must greatly belie me, madame," Hector 
said; "for while 1 may say that I am at home in a military 
camp, I feel sorely ill at ease here, and I feel I would rather 
face an enemy's battery than so many beautiful faces." 

"That is not bad for a beginner," the lady said with a smile, 
"but methinks you will soon get over that fear, for there 
is nothing very dangerous in any of us. The Duchesse de 
Longueville," and she motioned to the lady next to her, "is as 
desirous as myself that you should be presented to her, and 
that she should hear from your lips somewhat more of the 
doings of her brother than she has yet learned." 

Hector again bowed deeply. The sister of Enghien was 
as ambitious for her brothei^a sake as he was for his own self, 
and she was his potent ally in the troubles of the times. 

"Enghien was wounded," she said, "Monsieur la Moussaie 
left the field directly the battle was won, and could tell me 
little about my brother's injuries." 

" He received three wounds, duchess, but happily none of 
them v&A severe, and he was on horseback on the following 
morning. It seemed miraculous to ua all that he should so 
escape, for he rode ever ahead of us in the charges against the 
Spanish aquare." 

"You were acting as one of his aides-de-camp) I do not 
remember having seen your face before." 

" No, madame. I have been for the past four years on the 
staff of the Viscount de Turenne, and have not left the army 
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during that time. The general' had the goodness, seeing that 
there w&a little doing in the south, to send me to leam what 
I could from the operations of the duke against the Spanish. 
He sent me a letter of recommendation to your brother, who 
kindly appointed me to the same position under him that I 
had occupied under Turenne." 

"Did you find the ladies of Italy very lovely t" Madame de 
Chevreuse asked suddenly. 

"In truth, madame, I had but small opportunities of judg- 
ing, seeing that, unless when sent with some message from the 
general to the Duchess of Savoy, I do not think that I ex- 
changed a single word with a woman during the whole of my 
Bt&y there." 

Madame de Chevreuse, and the Duchesse de Longueville, 
and all the ladies sitting round, smiled. 

"Then you have very much to learn. Colonel Campbell," 
Madame de Chevreuse said. " You vrill find plenty of ladies 
in the court here who will not object to give you lessons." 

" I trust, madame," Hector said bluntly, " that there will be 
little opportunity for me to take lessons as to the manners of 
the court, for I hope that my stay here will be short indeed." 

" That is a most ungallant speech," the younger duchess said 
laughing, "and shows indeed the truth of what you have said 
as to your ignorance of women. Do you not know, sir, that 
it is an unwritten law at court that every gentleman here 
must be at the feet of one fair lady!" 

" I suppose that, had I been brought up at court," Hector 
said, " I should not be more insensible than others; but when 
one passes three-quarters of one's time on horseback, and 
that under a commander like Turenne, who sets us all an 
example in the matter of endurance and watchfulness, one 
has small leisure indeed for aught else, and indeed is glad 
enough to seek one's bed as soon as the day's work is done." 

" If you are another Tnrenne," Madame de Chevreuse 
laughed, " I give you up. He is the most insensible of men. 
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His head contains but one idea, and that is dutf; and as to ua 
poor creatures, he is as inaenfdble as was St Anthony." 

At this moment the door that separated the salon from that 
of the queen opened, and the names of Monsieur de Fenthi^re 
and Monsieur de Cauesac were called. The tvo ofBcera at 
once passed into the inner room. 

" fou are either left out in the cold, Monsieur le Colonel, or 
you will have the honour of a separate audience," Madame de 
Chevreuse said. 

"As I have been rewarded far above my merits for any 
service that I have rendered," Hector said quietly, "it is 
probable that the queen has nothing to say to me. She was 
pleased to receive me very graciously this morning, and gave 
me her hand to kiss, and I assuredly have no right to expect 
any further favours." 

In a few minutes the two officers came out, both looking 
radiant, the queen having graciously presented them with the 
titles to two estates. A minute later Hector's name was called, 
and he went o^ with a deep bow to the ladies and a murmured 
apol(^ for leaving them. 

"A loyal spirit, surely," Madame de Chevreuse said; 
" bizarre, of course, and at present simple as a child. More- 
over I should say that the atmosphere of the court will not 
infect him as it has the others. It is refreshing to meet with 
one who, although he must have distinguished himself vastly^ 
is still modest and simple, without a shadow of conceit or of 
self-consciousness. He spoke as frankly to us as if we were 
two waiting-maids at a cabaret However, men of that stamp 
may always be made useful, and I would rather have the 
devotion of a young officer like that, who is, I should say, 
likely to rise to high rank, than that of half a dozen men 
ready to lay their hearts at the feet of the first comer, and 
who are as ready to change mietresses as sides." 

By this time the door had closed behind Hector. The queen 
was sitting on a sofa, with the little king h^ her side. Masarin 
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stood a pace behind her. Cond^ and Orleans had a short time 
before gone out, and had mingled with the crowd in the ante- 
chamber, and the courtiers present, who vere all members of 
her council, atood some distance in the rear. 

"Wa have had time, Colonel Campbell, to read our dee- 
patches, and can now estimate the service that you rendered 
the Due d'Enghien and our army. General Qasaion, or I 
should say Marshal Gassion, for he has to-day been raised to 
that rank, speaks of the value of that service in terms of the 
highest eulogy, and indeed says frankly, that had it not been 
for your voluntary expedition and the discovery by you of the 
Spanish ambuscade, it is probable that vre should have suffered 
a defeat instead of a victory. The dnka speaks no less strongly 
in your favour. I can remember that when the Viscount 
Turenne was here three years ago, he told us how a young 
Scottish officer on his staff had saved Turin to us by a most 
daring enterprise, by which he informed the garrison of the 
citadel that help would soon reach them, and mentioned that 
tor that service he had appointed Monsieur Campbell a 
captain. Yoii are Scottish by birth, are you noti" 

" I am, your majesty, by birth and descent My father was 
a captain in the Scottish r^ment, and fell at the siege of 
La Rochelle. I was, I may say, adopted by the regiment, and 
had the good fortune to be trained in arms from a child, and 
the still greater fortune to attract the attention of the Viscount 
de Turenne, who, young as I was, obtained a commisaion for 
me and appointed me to his staff." 

"Weil, young sir, the viscount rewarded you for the great 
service that you rendered him at Turing the Due d'Enghien 
has similarly rewarded you for your service to him at Bocroi; 
but it is ours to reward you for your services to France; and 
Cardinal Mazarin will, in my name, hand you to-morrow the 
estate of de la Villar, in Poitou, which carries with it the title 
of Baron de la Villar. A soldier who has rendered such service 
to us cannot be allowed to remain a soldier dependent on hit 
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pay, and I am sure that should need arise you will do me as 
good service as you liave rendered to Turenne and Enghien." 

" Your majesty is too good and gracious," Hector stammered, 
overcome by this sudden and unexpected reward; "but be 
assured, madame"— and he recovered himself, and his voice 
was steady — "should there be need, I will willingly lay down 
my life in your majesty's service, and in that of the king, your 
son." 

"Which means also," the queen said gently, "in that of my 
minister, who may need faithful friends even more than we do, 
and under whose advice we have now acted." 

"Assuredly, madame. Cardinal Mazarin is your minister, 
and as long as he possesses your confidence he represents 
France in my eyes, and I will render as faithful service to him 
as to yourself." 

" Well spoken, baron," the queen said graciously. " Hence- 
forth I shall count you as among my friends." She held out 
her hand for him to kiss, as did the little king, and after a deep 
bow to them and to the cardinal. Hector left the audience cham- 
ber still almost bewildered by the honours bestowed upon him. 

Hector made his way through the crowd to the side of 
Colonel Maclvor, the general verdict of those who watohed 
him being that he had not met with the same good fortune 
OS those who preceded him, but that for some reason or other 
.te4ad been reprimanded. 

"Well, lad," the colonel said, "what fortune have you met 
with! Judging by your face, either the queen or the cardinal 
have failed to recognize the service that you have rendered." 

" U[Jon the contrary, colonel, they have so heaped favours 
upon me that at present I can scarcely realize my good fortune, 
and feel almost humiliated that so much should have been 
giv^n for what was a mere matter of duty and attended by no 
great peril" 

"W^hat have they done, then, Campbell^" 

"Well, colonel, absurd as it seems even to myself, the queen 
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has graciously bestowed upon me the estate of la Villar, by 
which gift she says I become as its owner the Baron de la 
Tillar." 

" That is fortunate indeed, my dear Campbell," the colonel 
said, heartily shaking him by the hand. " It shows that the 
duke and Gassion were of the same opinion that we expressed, 
namely, that your discovery of that ambush vas the chief 
factor in bringing about the victory of Rocroi." 

"But it was such a simple thing," Hector said. "It was 
merely a reconnaissance, such as I have made scores of times 
in Italy." 

"No doubt, Campbell; but you see the other reconnaissances 
did not lead to any results, while this did. My dear lad, it 
is by results that men are judged. That you, a. young officer 
on Engbien's sta^ should unbidden, and, as you say, as a 
matter of duty, have undertaken such a business, shows how 
thoroughly you have profited by your teaching under Turenne; 
and as such you deserve what you have gained, though I do 
not say that you would have obtained your deserts had not 
your reconnaissance saved Enghien from defeat. Now I will 
take you to Madame de Chevreuse again. She beckoned to 
me after you entered the audience chamber, and told me to 
bring you up again when you came out, as she and the Duchesse 
de Longuevilte had taken a great fancy to yoa Now, my dear 
boy, your position is changed. You have become a French 
noble, and, however unwilling, may find yourself mixed up on 
one side or the other with the doings of your court. Both 
these ladies have power, and it is well to keep in with them, 
for either of them might prove a valuable friend and protector, 
and the first rule here is, make as many friends as possible, for 
no one can say when you may require them." 

Hector again followed the colonel to the group of ladies. 

"Madame," Maclvor said, "I have the honour to present 
you " 

*'\\Tiy, have you not presented him to us already?" 
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Madame de CheTreuse said with a laugh. "Your memory 
must be singularly short, colonel" 

" My memory is not shorty madame, but it is a somewhat 
different personage that I have now to present to you. 
Madame, I have the honour to present Colonel Campbell, 
Baron de la Villar." 

Both ladies uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"Why, what has he done, colonel!" the duchess exclaimed. 
"It must have been some remarkable action, surely, for him 
to be made colonel by my brother and Baron de la Villar 
by the queea" 

" In the opinion of the Due d'Enghien and Oeneral Gassion, 
duchess, he performed a service that to a lai^e extent brought 
about the victory of Rocroi. My young friend is at present 
not beyond the age of modesty, and therefore if you will 
allow me I will state the circumstances. Under General de 
Turenne he was in the habit of constantly visiting the posts at 
night with the viscount or alone, and endeavouring to discover 
the position and intentions of the enemy. The night before 
the battle he started voluntarily to perform the same duties, 
and, accompanied only by his servant, he crept into a wood 
that lay between the two armies and there discovered a 
thousand musketeers who were lying in ambush. He reported 
the discovery to General Gasaion, who on his part informed 
the duke of this most important intelligence, for it was evident 
that, had the ambuscade been unsuspected, they would have 
taken the cavalry in the rear at the critical moment of the 
battle, and would have opened so heavy a fire that even the 
bravest of cavalry, thus surprised and shot down by an unsus- 
pected foe in their rear, might have fallen into confusion. 
Being forewarned, the duke directed his Grst charge upon the 
wood, took the musketeere by surprise, and annihilated them, 
before charging and routing the enemy's horse. Thus you see, 
ladies, that we have another Qlustration of the mouse saving 
the lion, and the Uon was generous and noble-minded enough 
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to give the mouse full credit for the service that he had 
rendered him." 

" Then we have good reason to be grateful to you, monsieur 
le baron," Madame Chevreuae said, laying aside the bantering 
tone in which she had before addressed the young Scot, " and 
her majesty has done well to reward your loyalty, for the 
estate is a fine one, and has remained without a master since 
Richelieu brought ite last owner to the block for having, 
as he atSrmed, conspired against the king — that is to say, 
against himself. You have begun well indeed, sir. Hence- 
forth the Duchesse de Longueville and myself may be counted 
upon as your friends. And now," she said, changing the subject 
abruptly, " as you say that you are anxious to be off, with 
whom will you serve, with Turenne or with Enghient for I 
hear that Turenne has been sent for to take the command of V 
the army of the Rhine." 

" I belong to Viscount Turenne," Hector said. " It is to 
him that I owe everything. He picked me up a rough boy, 
with no recommendation save that ro^ father died fightii^ for 
France, and that I was more addicted to military study than 
most lads of my age, and that, as he was good enough to 
say, I reminded him of his own boyhood. It was owing to 
his kindness and his tuition that I have now made my way, 
and it was still further to increase my military knowledge 
that he sent me for a time to serve under the Due d'Enghien. 
Therefore, much as I admire the glory that the duke has 
gained, and recognize his extraordinary genius, I feel that 
duty and gratitude alike bind me to my great master." 

"Quite right," the Duchesse de Longueville said warmly. 
"I am sure that my brother will approve of your decision. 
He admires Turenne as much as you do, and regards him aa 
his master in miUtary science, and it may be perhaps that one 
of these days you will take part in a battle in which my brother 
and Turenne will both have command." 

"If it be so, madam," Hector said, "there can be little 
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doubt of victory, for with the two greatest militaiy geniusea 
France has produced during the last hundred years it would 
be hard indeed if victory did not attend their united banners." 

The news of the honour that had been bestowed upon this 
young colonel circulated rapidly through the salon, and many 
gentlemen came up and begged Colonel Maelvor to introduce 
him to them. One who had received so marked a proof of the 
queen's favour, and who had won the praise and good-will of 
both Turenne and Enghien, might well become in time a man of 
mark, and so many compliments were showered upon Hector 
that he was glad indeed when the queen again passed through 
the room on her way to her apartments and he was at liberty 
to retire. He walked slowly back to Gondii's palace, went up 
to his room, changed his court suit for that which he had worn 
during the day, and then went out again, feeling that it 
would be hopeless to attempt to sleep. He paced backwards 
. and forwards for some hours on the quay, thinking of the 
changes that three days had brought about. 

He could scarcely realize even now, that he who a week 
^o was but a captain with nought but his pay, was now not 
only a colonel but a noble of France, with an estate of whose 
value he was ignorant, but as it carried with it a patent of 
nobility it was evident that it must be one of dimensions suffi- 
cient to support the title. The change excited no feeling of 
exultation. His whole thoughts so far had been directed 
solely to his career as a soldier. He had hoped that some day 
he might win a colonelcy; more than that he had never 
thought of. High commands in France were matters of birth, 
interest, and connection. Gassion, who had just earned his 
marshal's baton, was the sole exception to the rule. Hitherto 
generals, and still more marshals, had always been men 
belonging to the first families of France. It had been a matter 
of course that when an army went to the field it was under 
the command of a prince of the blood, and the utmost an 
outsider coidd look for was the command of a regiment. 
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The promotioti had delighted him, not for the Bake of the 
pay or position, but because, if he obtained the command of one 
of the regimentfi that were rapidly being formed to meet the 
dangers that threatened France, be would have opportunities 
of doing good service and of earning the esteem of such 
men as Turenne. His civil dignity, however, oppressed rather 
than gratified him. He would have heavy responsibilities. 
When not on active service he would be expected to show 
himself at court, and would have a difficulty in holding him- 
self aloof from its intrigues and conspiracies. His thoughts 
turned to Scotland. He had relations there, it was true, both 
on his father's and mother's side, but they were strangers to 
him. Moreover, Scotlar^d at present was torn by a civil and 
religious war. In England a civil war was raging, and the 
extreme party in Scotland, having got the upper hand, had 
allied themselves with the English parliamentarians, and the 
cause of the king was well-nigh lost 

The Scottish officers and men in the French service had for 
the most part left their homes owing to the bitter religious 
difl'ei'enceB of the times, and, under the easier conditions of the 
life in France, had come to look with disgust at the narrow 
bigotry of the Scottish sects, a feeling heightened perhaps by 
the deep resentment that still prevailed in France at the inso- 
lence with which Knox and the Scottish reformers had treated 
their princess Queen Mary. Among the French officers the 
feeling was wholly in favour of the royal cause in England. 
The queen was French, and had France herself not been en- 
gaged in warfare numbers of the young nobles would have 
gone over and drawn their swords in her cause, and Hector 
would ^adly have done the same. 

For the time, at imy rate, he had no idea whatever of re- 
turning to Scotland. If better times came he had often 
thought that, if successful in winning a competency, he would 
return to his native land, for his close connection with the 
Scottish regiment kept alive in him his feeling of nationality, 
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and he always regarded himself aa a stranger in France. The 
estates and title now bestowed upon him seemed to put this 
hope further away than ever, and to fix him permanently in 
France, a contingency more disagreeable to him the more he 
saw hov completely France was dominated by faction, and 
how unstable were the conditions of life there. His musings, 
therefore, aa he walked up and down for hours, were very 
different from those which most young men would have felt 
at so great and sudden a change in their fortunes. 



CHAPTER XI. 
THX CASTLE OF LA VILLAR. 

THE next morning he called at eleven o'clock, at which hour 
the cardinal's secretary had informed him that Mazarin 
would expect him. He went to the abode of the minister. 
Mazarin received him with marked courtesy. 

"Here arc the deeds appointing to you the estate of La 
Vitiar and your patent of nobility," he said, pointing to a box 
upon his table. " You have been singularly fortunate, sir, and 
from all inquiries that I have made from officers who have 
served with Monsieur de Turcnne, and, I may say, from 
Colonel Maclvor, I hear nothing but good of you, as a soldier 
devoted to duty, aa a young man free from the vices and 
dissipations too conmion among those of your age, and as 
possessing intelligence as well as courage. Such men, sir, 
even royalty does well to attach to itself, and for them a 
splendid career is open. I, high as is the ofQce in which Pro- 
vidence has placed me, may well envy you. You fight against 
the enemies of France; I am surrounded by enemies open and 
secret, and the war is no less earnest than that which "Turenne 
and Enghien are waging. 
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" The great nobles of France are jealous that I, a foreigner, 
should hare the ear of the queen, and be first minister of the 
country. Gladly indeed would I resign my position and return 
to my bishopric in Italy, were it not that I promised the great 
man to whose place I have bo unworthily succeeded, that I 
would do my best for the country on whose behalf he spent 
every hour of his life, and that I would, unless driven from it 
by force, hold the seals of office until the young king should be 
old enough to rule France unaided. You, baron, are, like 
myself a foreigner, and ready to risk your life in the service of 
France, and you will understand how I am situated and how I 
feel You, happily for yourself, are not so highly placed as to 
excite enmity, although doubtless not a few of those who 
flocked round you yesterday evening to congratulate you on 
your good fortune felt a sensation of envy that a young soldier 
of fortune should be so honoured. 

" In my case envy is accompanied by the deepest animosity. 
The great nobles find me an obstacle in the way of their grasp- 
ing power, and they would hesitate at nothing to rid them- 
selves of me. Were it not for the support of the queen my 
position would be untenable even for an hour. "Without me 
the queen herself would speedily become as much a cipher as 
she was so long as the weak king reigned. We have need, 
both of us, of men of heart and devotion such as I take you to 
be. I ask for no engagements, sir, but I felt that there was a 
genuine ring in your voice yesterday evening when you pro- 
mised faithful service to her majesty, and I feel that if such 
service is needed you will be ready to render it" 

"I shall indeed, your eminence. I cannot conceive that any 
circumstances can occur that would render such aid as I could 
offer of service to you, but be assured that should such an 
occasion arise, the queen may count upon me to render it to . 
the extent of my life; and when I say the queen I, of course, 
include your eminence as her trusted adviser and supporter." 

"Well spoken, sir. I believe your words, and it may be 
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that the occasion is not so far distant as you may imagine. 
Here is the box, sir. By the way, it will, I am sure, be a 
pleasure for you to know that her majesty has the intention of 
creating the Viscount de Turonne field-marshal as soon as he 
arrives in Paris." 

" It is indeed, monseigneur; never did a soldier better earn 
such honour. There indeed, air, is a true and noble heart, 
loyal to his duty beyond alt things, adored by his soldiers, 
ready to serve under officers altogether inferior to himself, 
incapable of jealousy, and devoted to his sovereign and his 
country." 

"You do not speak too warmly of him," the cardinal said; 
"and among all the difficulties of the situation there seems 
to be but one fixed point, and that point is that upon Monsieur 
de Turenne we can at least confidently rely." 

Hector felt that his audience was at an end, and taking the 
box from the table, and again thanking the carding for the 
honour bestowed upon him, he retired. 

The cardinal's ch&mherlain met him at the door. "Will you 
step in here, monsieur le baron)" he said, and led the way 
into a small apartment. " As a stranger to the court, monsieur, 
you are probably unaware of the value of the gift that has been 
granted to you, or of its duties and obligationa." 

"Altogether, sir; beyond the fact that it is in Poitou, which 
her majesty mentioned yesterday, I know absolutely nothing 
about it," 

" Without being an estate of the first class," the chamberlain 
said, " it is one which is of importance in its province. The 
revenue is punctually paid and ia amply sufficient to enable 
its lord to make a good figure at court, and to rank among the 
notables in the province. It is a fief held directly from the 
crown; its owner is bound to famish feudal service of twenty- 
five mounted men and twenty-five arquebuaiers, or, should he 
prefer it, fifty horsemen in all. Some of its owners have in 
times of peril raised a force of thrice that strength. So you will 
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see tlial the Lord of la Villar ie not aii unimportant peraonage. 
The estate is held at present by a royal intetidatiL You will 
find in that box an order for him to place you in poeseseion of 
the caatle and estate whensoever you may present yourself, and 
as at the present moment your services can be spared from the 
army, it might be as well to visit it at once, if only for a few 
days. Possibly the cardinal did not inform you tiiat he has 
ordered that the regiment that has been just recruited shall 
bear the name of the regiment of Foitoii, and has appointed 
you to it« command." 

This news gave much greater pleasure to Hector than did 
the gift of the fief, or the rank that accompanied it. 

" Will you please give my earnest thanks to his excellency," 
he said, "and assure him that he can depend upon my devotion." 

When Hector returned to the Hotel Cond^ he found that 
the soldiers who had started with him from Rocroi had all 
arrived, bringing with them the tn-elve horses that had been 
left on the road; four of these were to be handed over to 
each of the officers. The division was just being made as 
he entered the court-yard, each officer taking the four he had 
ridden by the way. 

Paolo at once came up to him. " What are we to do with 
these horses, master!" he asked, with an air of bewilderment. 
"We have now seven of them, counting miii^ the one I led, 
and that you rode when you set out" 

" I must see where I can bestow them for the present until 
we think the matter over;" and going up to one of Condi's 
officers, he ashed him if he could recommend a place where he 
might leave safely four horses for a time. 

" The auberge of the Pomme d'Or is but a street from here, 
monsieur; it has good stables, and the host is an honest man, 
which is not often the case with men of his class. When the 
stables here are full the prince oft«n engages extra stalls there 
for the use of his guests. I will send four men with the 
horses at once, if such is your pleasure." 

(«H«) It 
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" You will greatly oblige ma by doing bo," Hector replied. 
H&ving Been the horses safely and comfortably lodged at the 
inn, Hector returned to the hotel with Paolo. 

" Yon are not tired, I hope, Paolo I " he asked as they walked 
back. 

" No, magter; we have taken three days to do what yon did 
in one, and have fatigued neither ouraelves nor our beasts." 

" That is well, for I am going to start on a journey this after- 
noon, that is to say if I can manage to make my arrange- 
ments." 

" May I ask where you are going, masterl" 

"You will be surprised to hear that I am going to visit my 
estates in Foitou." 

Paolo looked sharply up to see whether Hector was joking. 
Seeing that he looked serious, he said hesitatingly, "But I 
did not know, master, that you had estates in Poitou. I never 
heard you speak of them." 

"Because I had them not, Paolo. That box that you are 
carrying holds the titles. The fief was granted to me last 
night by the queen herself, the Due d'Enghien and General 
Gassion having been good enough to make a good deal more 
of that night adventure of ours than it deserved. The estates 
carry a title with them, and I am now the Baron de la VIIIbf." 

Paolo gave an exclamation of delight "Well, master, I am 
glad indeed; but," he went on in a changed tone, "now that 
you, monsieur, have become a noble, you will no longer require 
the services of a lad from Savoy." 

" Indeed I shall, Paolo, as long as you choose to remain with 
me. Why, have you not shared with me in the adventures, 
one of which made me a captain, and the other a colonel and a 
noble! Of course I shall have other servanta, but you will 
always be my body-servant and companion." 

"And are you going to leave the army, monsieur^" Paolo 
asked, after pouring out his thanks. 

"No, I shall still remain in the army. Turenne will he in 
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Varia soon, and will then go to the Rhine to take the command 
there, and I hope to go with my regiment." 

"Then you have a regiment, maeterl" 

"Yes; one of the newly-formed regiments has been named 
the regiment of Poitou, and I am to have the command. Of 
course, it may be sent either to Him or to Enghien, but I hope 
that it will be to Turenne; and I should think bo^ becauBe 
from what I hear there is scarcely any army left on the Rhine, 
and therefore it is probable that the new regiments will all be 
sent there, as Enghien'a force is quite Bufficieat to cope with 
any enemy he ia likely to meet witii in Flanders. Now, I am 
going down to the barracks, and for the next two or three 
hours you can amuse yourself by taking a look at Paris." 

It was not to the barracks that Hector made his way, but to 
The Scottish Soldier. 

" I did not expect to see you so aoon again, colonel. Your 
man brought me word that I waa not to come this morning, as 
you would be engaged," the sergeant said when he entered. 

"Yes, but our talk was only postponed, sergeant; now I 
want you to aid me in a matter that I have on hand." 

" What sort of matter is iti" 

"I want to find four good men to take into my service. 
The queen has granted me an estate, as if a colonelcy was not 
an ample and more than ample reward for discovering that 
ambuscade. It is the fief of la Villar in Poitou; and the 
most absurd point of the thing is that with it is a tide, and I - 
am now Colonel Campbell, Baron de la Villar." 

"Well, well," the sergeant exclaimed; "you wiU. be coming 
and telling me next that you are going to marry a princess of 
the blood. Did one ever hear of such things! However, 
Hector, lad, I congratulate you with all my heart, and I am 
as glad as if it had been a bairn of my own that had had your 
good fortune. Now, in what can I help you about the four 
ment What sort of men do you wantl" 

" I want four good men and biie, sei^eant, men that I can 
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nAy upon. I shall want them to ride with me in the field u 
orderlies, for I have been appoint«d to the command of an 
infantry regiment. Of course, I should like young and active 
men, but that they should be steady aod accustomed to arms 
is still more important." 

"I know but few men outside the regiment," the sergeant 
said. "The laddies like to have the place to themselves, and 
I don't encourage others about; but if you can do with good 
men who have somewhat passed their prime, but are still 
capable of service and handy with their arms, I know just the 
men that will suit you. We had a little bit of trouble in the 
regiment a week since; four of the men — Allan Macpherson, 
Jock Hunter, Donald NichoU, and Sandy Grahame— came in 
after tattoo, and all a bit fu'. It was not here they got it, 
though ; I know better than to supply men with liquor when 
it is time for them to be off to the barracks. Captain Muir, 
who is the only dour carl in the regiment, happened to be on 
duty, and he spoke a good deal more hardly to them than to 
my mind there was any occasion, seeing that they are good 
soldiers and not in the guard-room more often than others. 
They answered him more freely, no doubt, than they would 
have done had they not been in their cups. 

" They were had up before the colonel the next morning. 
They had all served their time, and having been greatly angered 
at their treatment, they at once up and told the colonel that 
they would take their discharges. The colonel would have 
pacified them, but Captain Muir stood out strongly, and said 
that if such insolence as theirs was allowed to go unpunished it 
would be a bad example indeed for the regiment; so the colonel 
paid them up to the day and gave them their papers. It has 
caused a lot of feeling in the re^ment, as you may guess, and 
the men all groaned and booed when Muir came on parade the 
next day, and it was as much as the colonel himself — whom 
they all love as a father — could do to silence them. It is said 
that he spoke veiy sharply to Muir afterwards, and that it is 
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likely th« captain vill get tnuisferred to another regiment. 
However, that is too late for the men who have left Their 
comrades are going to get up a aubecription to send tbem back 
to Scotland, for jou may be sure the hot-headed fools have 
not a bawbee of their pay laid by." 

" I know them all, sergeant, and I should say they would 
be the very men to suit me; they are all strong and hearty 
fellows, and might have been good for another ten years' 
campaigning if it had not been for this buHinese. Can you 
send for theml" 

"They will all be here in half an hour for their meal," the 
sergeant said, " They are lodged upstairs, for you may be sure 
that they would come to me; and even if I kept them for 
six months, I should not have lost much when I reckon what 
they have spent here during their service. 1 have no doubt 
they will jump at the offer; for they were mere lada when 
they came over — it was your father who sent for them — and I 
know that they reckon they will find none of the old folk when 
they return home. And now what are your estates like, 
ladl" 

" I know veiy little about them at present, beyond the fact 
that I am bound by my feudal obligations to put fifty men in 
the field when called upon to do so." 

"Then it must be a place of good size," the sergeant said. 
"And you hold it direct from the crown T" 

Hector nodded. 

" That is good. When you hold from one of the great lords, 
you never know whom you may be called upon to fight against 
— it may be the king, it may be his minister, it may be some 
other noble — while, holding direct, you have only the king's 
enemies to fight against" 

"Or rather, Macintosh, the chief minister's enemies; for 
after all, when a king signs a proclamation, it is usually a 
minister's signature that ought to be attached to it." 

" Well, well. Master Hector, it makes litUe difierence to us 
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Scots whom it is thut we fight for, it is no quarrel of ours. We 
have taken service under the King of France; but when there 
are two parties, and each claims to be in favour of the Idng, 
we have simply to fight for whoever happens to have the 
king's signature. If they both have it, then it is the general 
who conunands our divisioa who gives us orders, and it matters 
nought to us whom he takes his orders from." 

"At any rate, Macintosh, it is not for soldiers to inquire too 
deeply into these matters; if we did, we should have one half 
of the regiment firing into the other." 

"So we should, lad, so we should; therefore we soldiers do 
wisely in leaving the matter to our officers. If the colonel says 
'Cbaige!' we charge; if he says 'Dismount and take to your 
musketoonsi' we do so, without trouhhng oui beads as to 
whether it is Germans or Spamards or Frenchmen whom we 
have to aim at. Ah, here come your four men I" 

As the four troopers entered the cabaret and saw who was 
speaking to Macintosh they hesitated, and would have turned, 
but the sergeant called out, "Attention! salute!" and tbey 
stood as motionless as statues till Hector ordered them to 
stand easy I 

" I have been talking about you men to Sergeant Macintosh, 
who tells me that you have taken your discharge and the reason 
for your so doing. I think that you acted hastily; however, 
that is your afisir. The matter that concerns me is this: — I 
am appointed colonel of an infantry regiment and I want four 
good men as orderlies. They will be mounted, and I shall see 
that they draw rations when there are any rations to be had; 
but they will be my troopers and not soldiers of the regiment 
I want good men, who can be relied upon in any emergency; 
they will ride behind me in battle, act as scout« if necessary, 
and they will receive double the pay of ordinary troopers. In 
peace-time, or when the regiment is in winter quarters, I shall 
pass my time either in Paris of on my estate in Poitou, and 
they will of course accompany me. I may tell you that I 
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am now Baron de la Villar, but I ehould wieb to be always 
addressed as Colonel Campbell. I know you all of old, and 
that your only failing is somewhat too great a love for the 
wine flask; that must only be indulged in at times when you 
are not only ofi* duty, but when there is no possibility of your 
aervicee being required. Now, what do you think, men; will 
my service suit yout" 

"That it would, sir," burst from them simultaneously. 

"Of course, there will be some other advantages beyond 
that of pay. When the time comes that you get beyond active 
service in the field, I shall be able to provide you with easier 
posts at la Villar, and there you will find a comfortable home 
in your old age, if you prefer to stay with me rather than 
to return to ScotUnd." 

" No further word need be spoken, colonel," Allan Macpher- 
•on said ; " we are your men, and shall be proud to follow you, 
were there no question of pay at all, but just our rations and a 
home to look forward to when our arms get weak and eyes 
dim." 

"Then, men, if so say you all, the service begins from the 
present time. You have your armour and head-pieces, your 
doublets and jack-boots, so there is not much to buy. I have 
horses ready for you. You have pistols." 

"Yes, we have all pistols and swords, colonel, but the 
musketoons belonged to the regiment." 

" There will be no occasion for you to carry them. Glet for 
yourselves four long cloaks well-lined and serviceable — 'tia beat 
that they should be all of a colour, dark-blue or gray — and 
broad hats to match the cloaks; have in each a small red feather. 
I would that you should make a decent show, for we shall start 
in two hours for Poitou. Here are twenty crowns. See that 
you have ammunition for your pistola Be at the Hotel Cond^ 
in two hours from the present time. Your dinner here is 
ready for you, eat heartily, but do not drink too deeply la 
honour of your new service. 
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" Now, Macintosh, I have a word or two further to apeak to 
you." 

They went into an inner room. 

"Now, old friend, are you tired of this life of keeper of a 
cabarett because I shall want you down in Foitou. Your 
house was mine when I sorely needed it, and mine shall be 
yours now. You are as yet but lifty-five, and I take it that 
you can do a man's work still, for you no longer suffer from 
that wound that disabled you ten years ago. Now, I shall 
require someone to drill the fifty men who will form my con- 
tingent, if all vassals of the king are called upon to take the 
field. Of course they will not always be under arms; most 
of them will be the sons of tenante, or substitutes provided by 
them, and will only give two or three days' service a month. 
. It is probable, however, that half vrill be regular retainers at 
the castle. I know nothing about the castle at present, or 
bow large it is, or whether it is defensible or not; still, it 
was spoken of as a castle, and 'tis, I suppose, one to a certain 
degree. 

"At any rate, I desire that if I do put a troop in the field 
they shall be as well drilled and as well equipped as are the 
Scottish regiment of musketeers. I supfKue that there must 
be an official to act as my agent when I am away, and to act 
as castellan, but in any case the captain of my troop will be in 
charge of all matters connected with its defence. Now, old 
friend, the post ia youra if you like to take it. As a soldier, 
none can be better fitted for the post than a sergeant of the 
Scottish regiment; as a man, there is no one I could rely on 
better than you. Your duties would not be heavy, your position 
an honourable one.' The castle would be your home as well 
as mine, and when I am there you would have the four 
troopers to crack with." 

"Your offer ia a most kind one," the seigeant said, "but I 
must think it over in all lights before I answer. I should 
miss the company of the lads, but already many of my old com- 
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ndes are gone; moat are still in Paris eamiog vitb difficulty 
their bread, some are under the sod, some have returned 
home. Every year the number who rode with me lessens. 
They will be countrymen, but no longer comrades. Certainly 
I have no thought of returning to Scotland, the people are 
ower gude for me; besides, the countiy is all in a stir and the 
folks are flying at each other's throats. I wudna go back, not 
if they offered roe a barony. Then, on the other band, I 
misdoubt me how I should feel among strangers — 1 don't say 
foreigners, for I have been so long here that as far as tongue 
goes I am as much French as I am Scottish. Still, I would 
rather be forming troopers in your service than drawing stoupa 
of wine, and the young soldiers do not regard me as dte old 
ones did, and grumble if I will draw them no more. Most of 
all, I should like to be with you and in your service, and to 
know that I had a home in my old age." 

" That you will have whenever you come to claim it, Mac- 
intosh, whether you accept my offer or not. However, I 
think that what you say is best, and that it would be well for 
you to think the matter well over and give me no answer until 
I return. I should be sorry indeed if, after giving up your 
place here and going down to Poitou, you should regret the 
exchange. Therefore, we will leave it so. And now I must be 
going, we must postpone our chat over oM times and the 
regiment until I return." 

On returning to Condi's hotel Hector found Paolo awaiting 
him. 

" Paolo, you must go out and buy six horse-cloths and five 
housings; let them be fairly handsome. I have taken four old 
soldiers into my service, and should wish Uieir horse appoint- 
ments to be fit for troopers in one of the royal regiments, but 
without any insignia or cognizance, say maroon with yellow 
braiding. I shall also want four valisee for the men, and bags 
for carrying forage. You can wrap up the housings that'csiae 
with the horses; they all bear Engbien's cc^nizanoe, and this 
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masb he removed before we can tiae tbem. The men cui strap 
them behind their valiaee. Were there pistols in the hoUtorB 1 " 

"Yes, master, they were just as when you rode them." 

" It was a princely gift," Hector said, " for the horses are all 
splendid anitoals. Have you packed up my things f 

" Yes, master, they are all ready for placing on the eumpter 
horse. I bought a dozen of good wine, thinking that you 
might need it on the way, for some of these country auberges 
keep but poor stu£" 

"We are getting luxurious all at once," Hector laughed. 
" How about my armour 1" 

"That is also packed up. I thought that you would not 
care to ride heavily accoutred." 

" Certainly not. Which of the horses do you take to be the 
best!" 

"Certainly the one you rode in upon is the best, master, 
but all four are grand animals. The two I picked up on the 
battle-field are fine animals also." 

"It does not make much matter which I ride now, Faolo; 
we shall have the opportunity of seeing which has the most 
fire and endurance as we ride along; and at any rate I shall 
keep Enghien's four horses for my own nding, keeping two 
with me and leaving two behind at the castle. I shall buy four 
strong and serviceable horses for the troopers when I get my 
first rente, for in sooth my purse is beginning to run very 
low," 

"Possibly, master, when you look in the armoire in your 
room you may find something to replenish it. One of the 
cardinal's servonte brought a packet for you. I stowed it 
away and locked the door of your room." 

" Well, there is no time to lose, Paolo, so see at once about 
the matters l4utt I have told you. Here is sufficient money 
to buy the other goods." 

" Here is the key of the room, sir." 

Having seen Paolo hurry away. Hector went up to his room. 
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In the armoire he found the packet, 'which was a heavy one. 
Opening it, he found a letter and a bag sealed with wax. The 
letter was from the intendant - general. It was directed, 
"A Monsieur le Earon de la Villar". 

" It does not look aa if it could be for me," Hector said, with 
a merry laugh. Breaking the seal he found: 

By ihe order of Monseigneur Cardinal Maxarin, first minisler 
of the erown, I mdost the last half-beat's rents of the estates of la 
Fillar, received by me from the royal inlendant in charge of the said 
esUUei ihree weeks since, to defray the necessary eifenses QuU nwsl 
be inaared by you between the period of your taUng possession and 
of receiving the next half-yearly payment of rents. 

Enclosed with this vas a formal permit, giving a month's 
leave of absence to visit his estates, "To Colonel Campbell, 
Baron de la Villar, commanding the Foiton regiment". 

"Very nice and thoughtful on the part of the cardinal," 
Hector said, " and, moreover, very seasonable, for I was wonder- 
ing how I should pay the retainers at the castle and my four 
bwipers until the rents began to come in. By the time I had 
paid the usual vaile to the aervanta here, and the expenses of 
the journey to Poitou and back, I should have been almost 
penniless, and should have been j>bliged to borrow from some- 
one on the strength of my coming rent«, which would have 
been a very bad beginning." 

After bidding farewell to Cond^, and thanking him for hts 
hospitality, Hector started immediately the mid-day meal 
was concluded. His cavalcade made a good show as he rode 
through the streets of Paris, with the four orderlies behind him, 
splendidly mounted, followed by Paolo leading another fine 
horse carrying baggage. The journey was an uneventful one, 
and on arriving at the castle of Villar, Hector was received by 
the royal intendant. It was still a place of considerable 
strength, standing on the crest of a hill. It had been kept in 
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a good state of repair by the intendant, and could offer a stout 
resistance to anything short of an army provided with a powei^ 
ful battering train. On making a tour of the estate Hector 
found that here, as throughout France, an immense amount 
of distress exiBted, owing to the crushing taxation rendered 
necessary by the war; he made minute inquiries of the intend- 
ant of the circumstances of the various tenants of the estate. 

The officer was about to return to Paris now that his com- 
mission waa ended, but as he had a son who had acted as his 
assistant. Hector appointed him in his stead, charging him to 
press no one unduly. He placed under his care the domestic 
arrangements of the castle, retaining the servants who had been 
there under the royal officer. There was only a permanent 
garrison of twelve men, but this could be raised to a hundred 
were the tenanta of the estates driven to take refuge within 
the walls. The expenses of keeping up the castle were not 
hirge. The rivers afforded an abundance of fish, and the 
forests on the mountain sides sheltered an ample supply of 
game. Considerable numbers of half-wild sheep and two or 
three herds of cattle grazed on the domain round the castle, 
and there were eight good horses in the stables, besides a score 
of others on the hills. Most of the holdings had vineyards, 
and were bound to furnish a certain amount of wine to the 
castle, and as the consumption had been small since the estate 
was confiscated, the cellars were full. Hector totd the steward 
that the command of the castle itself would be taken by an 
officer whom he would send down from Paris, who would have 
control in all matters save in the management of the estate. 

Before leaving, he called all the tenants together and told 
them that, seeing how heavily the royal taxes pressed upon 
them, he should remit half their annual payments until better 
times came, and also the fine of a year's rent which they 
would in the ordinary course of things pay on the appointment 
of a new lord. The news filled the poor people with delight. 

" I shall, however," he went on, " expect that you will render 
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fully and willingly the military service you are bound to give 
according to the tenure of your holdings. In a short time my 
castellan will arrive here; he will have instructions from me 
to make the service as little onerous as possible, and that you 
shall each furnish your quota of men at times when it may b« 
most convenient for you. I shall, however, expect fifteen men 
added to the strength of the garrisoa These can be changed 
every eight weeks. All the men capable of bearing arms will 
come up for training one or two days in each month. I trust 
that you will never be called upon to defend the castle, but I 
would have it always kept in such a state that were troubles 
to arise you could all, wiUi your wives and families, find refuge 
here and be able to defend yourselves against all attacks. 

"Next winter I shall have the fortificadons strengthened. 
I know that you are bound to furnish horses and cart« for so 
many days in the year. I shall want this work performed, but 
you will be paid both for your own work in building, and for 
your cart« and horses; and as it will be done at a time when 
there is little farm work on hand, this will be a benefit to you, 
and the wages will be deducted from the payments that you 
have to make." 

Loud cheers rose from the men, who were overjoyed on 
learning that their new lord was inclined to deal so generously 
with them, and especially that the fine, which many of them 
would have found it impossible to pay, was to be altogether 
remitted. Having completed all his arrangements Hector 
returned to Paris, mounting his men on four of the horses he 
found in the stables, and leaving at the castle two of those 
which Enghien had given him, and the two Paolo had caught 
on the field of battle. He arrived on the evening of the day 
before his leave expired, put up at the auberge of the Pomme 
d'Or, and early the next morning took his way to The Scottish 
Soldier. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

THE POITOU RIGIMEHT. 



WELL, Maclntoeh," Hector uid as he entered the cabaret, 
" have you made up your mind ! The castle U a strong 
one, and I mean to make it stronger. The air is good and so 
is the irine, and I am sure that yon will find the duties pleoa- 
ant. If you go I think it would be as well that you should take 
a couple of your old comrades — you said there were many of 
them in Paris — with you, to act as your sergeante, drill the 
tenante, and see that all goes on in order. It will be pleasant 
for yon to have two of your old frieods with whom you can 
talk over past times." 

" I had decided to accept your offer, Hector; but certainly 
this would have decided me had I not already made up my 
mind. That was the one drawback, that I should be among 
strangers, but with two of my old friends I should not feel 
lonely. There is Sholto MacfarUne,'he was in my troop. He 
lost a band from his musket bursting three years i^o, and 
now makes his living by helping the boatmen unload at the 
quays. Then there is Kenneth Munroe. He was invalided 
after a bad attack of fever in Flanders, and now teaches the 
broadsword exercise at a fencing-master's place at St. Denis. 
They would both jump at the offer if they only got free 
lodgings and keep." 

" Then that is settled, Macintosh. I am heartily glad of it. 
Now the sooner yon get down there the better." 

"Well, I can go at once. Sergeant Morrison is taking 
his discharge at the end of the week. He is a married man 
with a helpful little wife. I was telling him of the offer that 
you had made me, and he aeked me what I would take for 
the cabaret It is a good business, and having a wife be could 
e it better than I can. I said that if he bad a fancy for 
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it I would rather that he took it than another; and he would 
do better than a Frenchman would, for the lads would not 
care for the place unless it was kept by one of the regiment. 
He asked me what were the profits. I told him. 

" 'Then I am afraid that you would want a bi^er sum than 
I could pay, Macintosh,' he said. 'I hftve been a saving man, 
especially since I first thought of marryiog, and I have laid by 
half my pay for the last eight years; but that would not go far 
towards the purchase of the place, for your profits in a year 
are as much as my savings of eight years.' So I said to him, 
'Well, we will get the place valued. You will want half the 
money that you have saved to stock it well, the other half 
you shall pay me down; and I will give you five years to pay 
the rest, you paying me a tenth part every half-year.' 

"Well, sir, we struck a bargain on that. The place has 
been valued, and on Saturday evening Munroe will come 
straight in and take it over. He is a popular man in the 
regiment; and as he is only just leaving it he is known to 
them all, while there are not above a quarter of the men who 
knew me as a comrade in the old days." 

They then had a long talk over the sergeant's new duties, 
and Hector gave him a plan of the new fortifications that he 
bad drawn out, together with full instnictions how they were 
to be carried out. 

"The steward will arrange all about the tenants coming to 
work, and the proportion of labour that each will have to give. 
As I have told you, he will manage all details of that kind, 
look after the indoor retainers, and see to the food. You will 
have entire control of the garrison, of the tenants who will 
come to drill, and of the works on the fortifications. You 
will find the steward a very pleasant and agreeable young 
man. He will take his meals with you. I have chosen a 
room for you, and you can have another near it for your two 
sergeants. You can pay them at the same rat« as sergeants 
of the regiment receive, and I need hardly say that the poei- 
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tion will be a good deal better. Ab commander of the garrison 
and castellan of the castle you will be called Captain Mac- 
intosh, and as such you will be named in my letter appointing 
you to the poet, and I propose that you shall receive the pay 
of captain." 

"The pay is immaterial, lad. I have been nigh twelve 
years here, and have laid by enough to keep me comfortably 
all my life, and as, so far as I can see, there will be nothing 
to spend down there, I don't know what I should do with 
pay." 

"That is nonsense, Macintosh. You must draw the pay, 
and spend it as you like, or save it. You must remember that 
I may be killed in the next battle I go into, and as I have no 
heirs the king will give the lief to someone else. The new- 
comer might, like myself, have «ome friend whom he might 
appoint castellan." 

" It would make no difference," the other said. " In addi- 
tion to what I have saved I shall have the price of the 
cabaret" 

"That is not to the point, Macintosh. The steward has 
instructions to hand you your money monthly, while the 
garrison will be paid weekly. If you choose to throw the 
money into the fosse, that is your own business, mine is to see 
that my castellan is paid. I am going over at noon to-day to 
St Denis, where my regiment is quartered, but will ride in on 
Saturday. You must buy three horsee for yourself and yoiur 
sergeants; get good serviceable animals. I have told the 
steward to repay you their cost when you arrive there, be 
has moneys of mine in hand for all purposes." 

Hector then went round and had a chat with Colonel Mac- 
Ivor, and retnmod to the auberge, where the troopers and 
Paolo had the horses already saddled. He mounted and rode 
with them to St Denis, putting up at an hotel. He found 
where the regiment of Poitou were stationed and at once 
proceeded there on foot Two or three officers were chatting 
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leather in the barrack square, while some sei^eante were 
drilling the companies. 

He at once went up to them. "Gentlemen," he eaid, "I 
must introduce myself to you. I am Colonel Campbell; I 
have the honour to command the regiment. I shall be glad if 
you will order the officers' call to be sounded and send order- 
lies off at once to the lodgings of the officers and ask them to 
assemble. To whom have I the pleasure of speakingt" 

The senior officer introduced himself and the others. Report 
had told them that their new colonel was still a young man, 
and that he had served with distinction under both Turenne 
and Enghien, but they were not prepared for bo young a 
commander as this. The French regiments had, as a rule, two 
colonels, the one a veteran soldier, who had won his way to 
the rank by long service and long fighting, the other a young 
nobleman who had gained the post solely by family influence, 
but possessed nolcnowledge whatever of military matters, and 
who was never with the regiment except when it went Hpon a 
CMnpaign, and even than generally preferred the pleasures of 
Paris to the hardships of war. Had Hector been appointed 
to what woB called the second no surprise would have been 
felt at his youth, but that anyone should have gained the 
position of first colonel at his age by sheer merit was astonish- 
ing indeed to them. In twenty minutes the officers were all 
assembled and introduced by the senior captain to Hector. 

"We will not b^n business now," the latter said. "My 
leave of absence does not terminate until to-morrow morning, 
and I think that it is much more pleasant to talk over matters 
comfortably round a table than it is to do so in a set manner. 
Therefore, gentlemen, if you will all sup with me this evening 
at the Fleur de Lis, after we have finished our meal we will 
talk over our wine. My opinion is that officers of a regiment 
should be good comrades. The regiment benefits by it, and 
everything goes on more smoothly and comfortably. This is 
specially so in a newly-raised regiment, where the officers either 
(HUB) o 
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are altogether new to military mattera, or join from other 
regimente, and have no previous knowledge of each other. In 
the same waj the men are all new to eaoh other, and to their 
officers. Unless there is perfect harmony among the officers, 
there cannot be perfect hiumonj in the regiment. 

" If one officer looks after the comfort of hia company, and 
treats them as he shonid do, while another company is neglected 
and left solely to the care of the sergeante, there will necessarily 
he envy and ill feeling. The regiment will cease to he a unit 
I may say, gentlemen, that this is the dictum, not of myself, 
but of Marshal Turenne, who was my instructor in the art of 
war, and who followed out the better system from the time 
that he was a boy of fourteen until now. The result is that hia 
regiment is the fineet in the service. It will be my aim and 
smbition to raise the Poitou regiment as nearly as possible to 
the same condition, and I shall rely upon your assistance and 
co-operation to bring this about. 

" Supper will be served at six. I have only just returned 
from the country, and have heard no news. I suppose that 
no intimation has been received as to what is our destination 
and whither we shall march?" 

" None whatever, colonel," de Thion, the senior captain, eaid. 

"All the better. I hope that they will give us a couple of 
months to get into shape. Thwe is hut little time for drill 
and discipline when we are once in the field." 

80 saying, he saluted the officers and returned to the hotel. 

" Who would have thought of seeing a mere lad placed at 
the head of the regiment as colonel," one of the captains said. 
" I cannot imagine how such a thii^ can have come about, for 
certainly he can have no family influence. A newly-raised 
regiment like ours wante a bright man, one that all can look 
up to and respect." 

"I fancy that you will find that this young gentlemen will 
be respected," de Thion said. "He is young and pleasant- 
looking and whatever he is I should say that he is level- 
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headed, and that he has an tofinite fund of fimineM and 
resolution. I should certainly advise nobody to take advan- 
tage of his youth. I have seen more service thaa any of you, 
and had my family posaewed any influence at court, I should 
have been a colonel by this time. Unless I am greatly mia- 
taken we shall find that we have a man, a good man, and a 
strong one. Do you think that he could have won his way 
to a regiment at the age of twenty unless there had been 
something quite unnaualt I was taking the other day with 
one of Gaasion's staff, who baa come iMck until the wound 
that he got st Rocroi is healed. He told me that Oassion — 
and France haa no better soldier — said publicly after the 
battle that the victory was lai^ly due to this young friend 
of ours, and that had it not been for him things might have 
gone altogether differently; and he said that Enghion, proud 
and ambitious as he is, frankly admitted the same thing. Of 
course I can only go upon what I have seen of him, but from 
what he said, and the manner in which he said it, I am con- 
vinced that we could not get a better chief than this young 
colonel. I believe that he will make it a comfortable regiment 
to be in, but I also believe that thoea who oppose him will 
find that they make a grievous mistake." 

The next day Hector took up in eameet the work of organ- 
iring the r^menL In the first place, he insisted that the 
officers should learn their drill ; then, that instead of handing 
over the practical command of their companies to their ser^ 
geants, they should tliemselves command them on the drill- 
ground, look after the discipUne and eomfort of the men in 
barracks, and become personally acquainted with the character 
of every man under their command. Many of the sergeants 
were inefficient, these were speedily deprived of their rank, and 
men of good conduct and eeal appointed to their places. The 
regard of the men was won by his insisting that the contnuitors 
for their food shonld send in meat and bread and wine of the 
quality that they had guaranteed to supply. 
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Three officers were told off every day to examine the quality 
of all food sent in; any reported as being bad was examin^ 
by Hector, and if the complaint was well founded, was at once 
condemned. Great attention was paid to the cooking, to the 
cleanliness of the barrack-rooms, and to many other details 
that had until then been entirely neglected. Theie were at 
first some grumblers, not only among the men, but among the 
officers as well; but the extraordinary and rapid improvement 
in the efficiency of the regiment, its appearance and condition, 
was such that these were not long in recognizing, that although 
the work was hard, no unnecessary labour was imposed upon 
them, while, as their knowledge of drill increased, the work 
became easier and lees irksome. All recognized that by far the 
hardest worker in the regiment was the colonel himself. Every 
morning for the Urst month he himself drilled the officers in a 
courtryard that was not overlooked, and when they all knew 
their work, sent them to take chai^ of their companies. Until 
he considered the officers competent, he drilled the companies 
by turn, and when drill was over, made a tour of every room 
in the barracks, visited the kitchen, and conversed freely with 
the men, listening to any complaints. 

At first the number of men brought up for drunkenness 
was large. The first offence he always condoned, giving the 
offender a lecture on the folly of hie conduct and of the 
discredit that it brought upon the regiment. For the second 
ofi'ence a man was confined to barr'acks, and forced to wear his 
coat inside out even at drill. The ridicule that the men had 
to suffer was worse than any punishment inflicted upon them, 
and no case occurred of a third ofi'ence. By turns the three 
officers of each company dined with him, and, chatting vrith 
them as a, friend, he not only gained their liking but made 
himself acquainted with their individual characters. 

Turenne came to Paris a short time after Hector assumed 
the command of his regiment, and as soon as be beard of his 
arrival, the latter called upon him. 
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"I heard from the cardinal of your good fortune," the 
viscount said, "and congratulate you heartily upon it. Mazarin 
was good enough to say that the discovery of the Spaniards' 
ambush was the result of my teaching, and indeed I feel some- 
what proud of my pupil. I am going to the Khine, as perhaps 
you may have heard,** 

" I hope to have the honour of serving under you with my 
regiment, sir." 

" I shall be glad to have you, but I fear there is little chance 
of iL I am to take the command of the Weimar troops. The 
death of the duke has been a heavy blow to us, and it ia 
thought that unless I go down ther&^I say it because I have 
served there and am known by the Weimar troops — that force 
will break up altogether. From what I hear, I hardly think 
there is much chance of having any French regiments with 
me, and thoee now being nised are likely to be sent to fight 
under Enghien in Flanders. My position is, as you know, a 
painful one, owing to Bouillon having gone to Italy to take 
the command of the Pope's troops. I believe that is the 
reason why Mazarin has withdrawn me from the command of 
our army in Savoy. However, as a soldier I accept the work 
he has given me, not allowing family matters to interfere 
in any way with it, though it is my opinion that Bouillon bos 
been very hardly treated by the breaking of the engagements 
that were given him when he surrendered Sedan to France." 

A week later Hector presented himself at the lev4e of 
Cardinal Mazarin. 

" I was expecting to see you, b&ron. I received your note 
saying that you had taken the command of yonr regiment, and 
would do yourself the honour of presenting yourself as sooq 
as you had put matters in trim. Are you satisfied with your 
men and your officers!" 

" With both, your eminence, and trust that in two or three 
months' time you will do us the honour of inspecting us." 

"And how did you find your baronyt" 
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" I wu delighted with it. The outle is & Btrong one, and I 
am taking stepe to add to its strength ; and I believe when it 
is finished that It will be almost impregnable save by an arm/, 
and that veil commanded." 

" Then you think," ^e cardinal Baid with a smile, but with 
a certain air of seriousness, "that you could offer me a safe 
asylum if I needed one." 

"I trust that such an event may never occur, your ami- 
neooe, but if it should, ray castle is at your dispoaal, and I 
will guarantee that it will resist for three months, whoever 
might attack it" 

"One can never say," the cardinal aud mournfully. "Oh, 
these nobles 1 They are, as they have ever beeu, the curse of 
Franca. Each man thinks only of himself and of increasing his 
domains. What Franoe may suffer matters nothing to them so 
that they are enriched. Were one of them capable of ruling 
Franoe I would gladly retire; but who is there t Orleans, 
vain, empty-headed, treacherous to his friends, a man whose 
word is not to be relied upon. Cond4, who thinks only of 
enriching himself and adding to his possessions. Beaufort, a 
roistering trooper. None of theee men could maintain his 
position for a moment. The whole country seethes with dis- 
content at the heavy taxation necessitated by the war; Paris, as 
is always the case when there is trouble in the air, is restless 
and turbulent. I have good friends, but they are insufficient 
to suetatR me against the intrigues of my enemies. The queen 
alone upholds me. Truly, the burden is too great for one man 
to bear. 

"You will wonder why I am speaking thus to you, Colonel 
Campbell, but tt is of the greatest necessity that her majesty 
ahonld know upon whom she can rely abstdutely in case of 
trouble. You, sir, being alb^ther unconnected with any of 
the great families of France, stand in a different position from 
that of the great majority of officers of your rank. Look where 
I will, I see our regiments officered by men connected by birth 
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aad family with one or other of the men who are at present 
intriguing against ua, and were thej ordered to take steps to 
arrest, for example, one of those persons connected with them, 
they might, without openly refusing, give such warning to 
them that thay would be ahle to escape. Now, sir, I ask yoa 
to tell me frankly whether, under all contingenciea, the queen 
can rely upon your services t I give you my word that 
whatever your reply is, it shall in no way count against you. 
There are cases in which it would doubtless be painful to you 
to carry out such an order. You are a prot^g^ of Monsieur 
da Turenne. Monsieur de Tureone ie brother of the Due de 
Bouillon, and, as I know, you yourself were staying for some 
months in the castle of Sedan, where you went to be cured 
of your wounds. Now, monsieur, fraakly, were you ordered 
to arrest the Duo de Bouillon, would you carry it out without 
fear or favourf" 

"Certainly I would, your excellency; and should you give 
such an order to Marshal Turenue he would do so himself. 
He is a soldier of the queen before all things, and has taught 
me that my duty is towards the sovereign who represents 
France, regardless of all other considerationa" 

The cardinal while speaking had watched the young soldier's 
face scrutinizingly. Faithful as Turenne had t^ways been to 
the crown, even when his brother was in arms against il^ 
Mazarin had still in his heart some doubts as to his fidelity 
under all circumstances. He could not but be conscious that 
faith had been absolutely broken with Bouillon, and, accustomed 
to tortuous ways, he could scarce imagine that Turenne would 
hold himself altogether above family interest. He saw by the 
manner more thaji the words of Hector that be was speaking 
from a profound conviction. In asking him the question, he 
had heea thinking more at Turenne's loyalty than of the young 
colonel's. Having been four years in the closest connection 
with the marshal, be could not but know his real sentiments, 
and he felt sure that had Turenne expressed any anger at the 
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treatment hie brother had received, he would hKve seen it in 
the young man's facet The answer was a reassuring one. 

"Thank you, monsieur le baron; the mtiaketeers and the 
Swiss guards we know we can absolutely rely upon, and 
I shall be glad to be able to inform the queen that she can 
place implicit faith in your regiment. I need not impress upon 
you the necessity for our conversation being regarded by you 
as absolutely confidential." 

Hectofi thinking the matter over, had no great difficulty in 
the end in arriving at the truth, namely, that his own loyalty 
was a very secondary object of interest to the minister, and 
that his real motive in thus apparently opening his mind to 
him had been, not to gather his own sentiments, but to en- 
deavour to ascertain those of Turenne. From the talk among 
bis officers he had already learned that the general opinion 
was, that although the queen had always entertained a most 
favourable opinion of Turenne, and had herself nominated him 
as marshal and commander of the forces on the Khine, Mazarin 
had assented to the arrangement because he feared that the 
army of Italy would probably follow its commander should 
the latter take up the quarrel of his brother, while, on the 
Bhine with but a few regiments, to all of whom be was a 
stranger, under his command, he would be practically power- 
less, whatever his sentiments might be with regard to Bouillon. 

In the middle of August Hector received an order from 
Mazann to take part with his regiment in a review which the 
queen intended to hold at Versailles two days later. At this 
review the roiisketeers, the Swiss guards, the Scottish liga- 
ment, and two rogiments of the line besides his own, the queen, 
the young king, Mazarin, and most of the members of the 
court were present. The Poitou regiment acquitted itself 
admirably, and its marching, and the steadiness with which 
it went through its manceuvrea, were in such strong contrast 
to that of the other two infantry regiments, which had both 
been formed for some years, as to excite the surprise and 
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admiration of the spectators. After it was over a mounted 
officer rode up to Hector and told him ^at the queen wished 
to apeak to him. Biding up, he dismounted, and advanced to 
the queen's pavilion. 

" Monsieur Campbell," the queen said graciouelf , " I wish to 
express to you how well satisfied we are with the efficiency of 
your regiment, and the admirable way in which it haa gone 
through its manoeuvres. Never have I seen these better 
performed ; and this is the more surprising as it has been but 
four months raised, and but three months under your personal 
command. The cardinal has informed me that he learns that 
this is due entirely to your personal exertioDs, and the care 
that you have bestowed upon it. I wish that all my officers 
showed the same zeal and diligence. In order to mark my 
gratification at the conduct of the regiment, I have requested 
monsieur le cardinal to order that two companies of your 
regiment shall be quartered at the barracks now occupied by 
the Scottish regiment, which is to march east to-morrow." 

Hector bowed deeply ; and, immensely gratified at the praise 
that his regiment had received, returned to his place at its 
head, and marched hack to St. Denis. On their arrival there 
he informed his men of the gracious words the queen had 
been pleased to say about the regiment, and the great honour 
bestowed upon them by the quartering of two companies in 
Paris. The men broke into loud cheering as he concluded. 

Hector then called the officers together. " Gentlemen," he 
said, "I have to thank you for the admirable way in which 
you have seconded my efforts, and by the aid of which the 
r^ment has just gained the high commendation of her 
majesty, within so very short a time after it has been raised. 
I have been thinking the matter over as I rode back, and I 
have decided that where all did so well, it would be invidious 
to give to any the sole honour of being thus quartered near 
the Louvre and furnishing guards, and to yourselves the 
pleasure of being in Paris. Therefore, gentlemen, I shall send, 
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in the first pUoe, the firat and tenth companies. At tha end 
of two veeks the nintb company will teke the place of the 
tenth; a fortnight later, the second will take the place of the 
first, and so in order, so that each company will in turn hare 
its share in this honourable service." 

There was a general murmur of satisfaction. The next 
moniing a formal order was received that two companies of 
the Poitou regiment should march into Paris, and occupy a 
portioD of the barracks which the Scotch regiment had jusb 
vacated. 

Hector called up the two companies he had selected. 

" Now, men," he said, " you see the advant*^^ that you have 
gained by discipline and good conduct I have no doubt that 
before granting us the honour of forming a part of the garrison 
of Paris, the minister has made inquiries respecting the con- 
duct of the regiment here, and has doubtless heard that it 
has been eminently satisfactory, and that the authorities and 
inhabitants have no complaint, of drunkenness or nuBCooduct, 
against us. Of misconduct there have been no cases, of 
drunkenness very few, and, indeed, for the past month there 
has not been a single case among you. I trust that you wiU 
remember that while in Paris the credit of the regiment is in 
your hands, and that no single case of drunkenness or brawling 
in the streets will take place. I feel confident that this will be 
so, and I need hardly say that should there be an exception, 
the punishment will be vastly more severe than any that has 
previously been awarded, and I am sure that any offender will 
find in the contempt with which he will be regarded by his 
comrades, a still more severe punishment than any that I can 
inflict" 

That evening Captain de Thiou and the other officerv of the 
two companies that were to march into Paris the next day 
dined with Hector ; and after dinner de Thiou rose and said : 
"Colonel, I have been requested to express to you, on behalf 
of the whole of the officers of the regiment^ our deep gratitude 
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for tha honours that our regimeiit has obtained. These you 
were good enough yesterday to ascribe partly to us; but we 
feel that they are wholly due to yourself. Althou^ some of 
us were at first a little inclined to think that the ohangea made 
by you in our work were unnecessary, all now recognise fully 
how great has bflMi the benefit, not only to the regiment^ but 
to ourselveB. Duties which were at first considered irksome 
are now regarded as pleasant. We feel that^ as you said 
would be the case, we have acquired the respect of the men, 
and that it is upon us that they rely, and not upon their 
sw^eaute. 

"Our own time passes more pleasantly from being fully 
occupied, and from consciousness that we are doing our duty. 
As to the regiment in general, the benefit has been enormous. 
The men seem pleased with the interest shown in them, at 
much as with the comfort that they now enjoy, and thay in 
turn endeavour to satisfy us, both by their attention to drill, 
by their bearing and manner, and by their avoidance of giving 
any cause for complaint All this, monsieur, has been your 
work, and I am sure that we are all conscious of the difi'erence 
of the display we made in the park, and that which ire should 
have shown had it not been for tbe reforms which have been 
introduced by you. We all trust that the day uiay not be far 
distant when we shall be able to prove on the field of battle 
the same efficiency that has won us credit upon the parade- 
ground." 

" I thank you heartily, Captain de Thiou, for what you have 
been good enough to say on your own behalf and that of the 
officers of the regiment. 1 can only say that I have endea- 
voured to act up to the teaching of Monsieur de Turenne, 
and I felt sure that although my methods might at first 
seem irksome to some of you, their value would gradually 
become appreciated. I am scarcely less pleased at the decrease 
in drunkenness, and at the general improvement in the men, 
than by the increase of discipline and ^cienoy." 
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"Do you mean to come to Paris, coloneil" de Thiou asked 
presently. 

"No; I shall remain here. I shall ride in every day, but 
my presence will be more necessary with the regiment than 
with only two companies. You aa senior officoi' will be respon- 
sible for the general order of the detachment." 

Hector rode in the next day with hia men, and after 
seeing them comfortably lodged in ban-acks, returned to St. 
Denis. A week later reports reached St. Denis of a strange 
scene at the conn. The haughty and insolent Duchess of 
Montbazon, who belonged to the party of the Importants, had 
the impertinence to insult the queen grossly in the gardens of 
the Tuileries. She had at once been disgraced and ordered 
to retire to Itochfield, and the Duke of Beaufort and his 
friends were furious at this exercise of Mazarin's authority. 
The next day Hector received a message asking him to call at 
the Hotel de Cleves, the cardinal's residence. On his present- 
ing himself, he was at once shown into Mazarin's private 
apartments. 

"Monsieur de Villar," Mozarin said, "I am sorely in need 
of friends. You have heard of what has happened, and from 
the threats that he has publicly uttered against mjrself I am 
convinced that Beaufort will hesitate at nothing to bring 
about my ruin. I hear that you are still with your regiment 
at St. Denis. I shall be glad if for a time you will take up 
your abode at Paris, and will hold yourself in readiness bo be 
of service to me if there should be occiision. Beaufort is 
capable of even attempting my life ; he is very unscrupulous, 
and will hesitate at nothing. I shall be glad if you will take 
up your lod^ng within a short distance of this, so that I can 
communicate with you instantly." 

"Certainly, your excellency; I will keep half a company 
always under arms, so that at the short«st notice they will be 
in rcMidiness to act as you may direct. But surely, your excel- 
lency, you have the queen's musketeers close at handt" 
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" The queen's musketeers are a body of gnllant soldiers, but 
thej will take their orders only from the queen. They were 
strongly aati-cardinalJst in the late reign, and I do not suppose 
that they are better affected towards myself than they were 
towards Richelieu. If they heard that my hotel wax attacked 
they would not move a foot until they received orders from 
the queen to do so." 

"At any rate, you shall have no reason to complain of delay 
on our part, your excellency, and I can assure you of my 
devotion," 

Hector at once went to an auberge but a few hundred yards 
from the cardinal's residence. He thought it better to put up 
there than to take lodgings, as he could then have his four 
mounted men with him; and, riding to St. Denis, he returned 
the same night with them. 

" A horse is always to be saddled," he said to them when 
they had dismounted and his orderlies had come up to his 
room, " uid one of you by turns will always remain here armed 
and ready to m9unt without an instant's delay. The others 
will put aside their scarves; and one of you will always be at 
the cabaret nearest to the Hotel de Venddme, the residence of 
the Duke of Beaufort, who is a son of the Due de Venddme. 
At times two of you can be there so as to drink and play 
cards together, as the appearance of one sitting too long might 
attract attention. Your object is to find out from the conver- 
sation of the duke's guards and servanta whether they have 
any idea that anything unusual is going to bake place, I have 
reason to believe that there is a plot against the cardinal, and 
I am much concerned in defeating it." 

When the four Scotch soldiers had retired. Hector said to 
Paolo: 

" Now, Paolo, I place more reliance upon your finding out 
anything that is afloat than upon the soldiers. It ia not likely 
that any plans Beaufort may form will be communicated to 
his people until the moment for action, and indeed it is pro- 
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babia that he will rely solely upon his personal friends. Nov 
I want you to disguise yourself in any way you may think 
beet, and watch Beaufort's hotel; see who comes in and out, 
and if a messenger goes out follow him, see the houses 
be calls at, and mark if tJioae who dwell there repair at 
once to the Hotel de Vend6me. If you perceive that this 
is the case let me know at once. See if you can get hold 
of half a dozen stj-eet- gamins, and employ them to watch 
the houses of all these gentlemen, and especially that of 
Monsieur L6i, captain of Beaufort's guards, and of the two 
Meesieura de Campion and the Count de Beaupuis, who are, 
I know, among the duke's most intimate friends. There ar« 
scores of these street-boys who for a few sous a day would 
gladly undertake the work." 

"I will do that, master. You can take my word that by 
to-morrow at noon Uie lodgings of these four gentlemen will 
he strictly watched. This is a business after my own heart." 

" In the first place, Paolo, take a note from me to the Hot«l 
de GleTSB and wait for an answer." 

The note was a short one. It merely gave the name of the 
auberge at which he had taken up bis quarters, and added : 

If yaw eminence will he good enough to send me every morning 
a list of any visits that you may inCend to pay, or any journey that 
you may make during Ike day, U would enahU me to regvlate my 
vunxmentt accordingly, in order to be always A<r« a/nd ready to carry 
out any orders thai you may send me from your hotel. 

The cardinal's reply was even more brief: 

It it wdl thought of. 1 shall go nowhere but to the Louvre 
to-morrow, and shall probably be there the greater part of the day. 
Unless you hear from me to the contrary, you need only remain in 
bdmenttoelte undone. 

The next morning Paolo appeuwl dressed in ragged 
dothes. 
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" WhEct is that bundle of papers th&t yon hare gott* 

"They are lampoons on the cardinal. Nothing bo natural 
as that I should try and sell them in front of the Hot«l de 
Venddme." 

"Nothing could be better, Paolo." 

" I have already picked up a dosen gamins, master, sharp 
little beggars, who jumped at the idea of being set to watch 
people. Between them everyone who goes in or comes out from 
the hotel will be followed, and they will, in the first place, find 
out his name and bring it to me, after that they will follow him 
wherever he goes, and &om time to time let me know what he 
is doing." 

Several days passed. The four gentlemen specially named, 
together with several others, were frequently at the hotel 
There was in this, however, nothing su^icious, as Hector easily 
learned that diey were all vassals or cloee friends of the house 
of Vendftme. On the third day, however, he heard that at least 
a dozen of these gentlemen met in twos or threes at various 
cabaretH near the Duke of Beaufort's, and spent the greater 
portion of their time there. Hector at once procured dreasM 
suitable for gentlemen of the middle class for tlie troopen, 
and gave them instructions to spend the greater portion of 
their time at the cabarets at which these gentlemen stopped. 
Their reports were that they talked of indifferent subjects, bnt 
that they were evidently waiting for someone, as they invari- 
ably turned a glance at the door whenever a fresh-eomer 



The next day Hector received a note from tiie cardinal : 
I am just eiarling wUh the Duke of Orleans for Motions, where 
I shall dine with him. 

Two hours later the three ta^rapers who had been out returned 
almost at the same minute with the news that the persons they 
were watching had all got up suddenly and gone out after a 
r wearing the Beaufort cogniianoe had com* in tod 
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spoken to thsin. And a fev minutes later Paolo arrived and 
said that the Duke of Beaufort had gone with the Count of 
Beaupuis to the convent of the Capuchins, and that several 
hcrsea had been taken there. 

Hector thought the matter over. "CeTtoinly," he said to 
himself, " as the cardinal's note is dated at nine o'clock, be is now 
some distance on'his way. As soon as the duke received notice 
of bis having gone, he notified bis friends. It can only be on 
his way home that they will venture to attack him ; but even if 
tbey bave that intention they will scarcely do so if the Duke 
of Orleans returns with him, unless, indeed, the duke is him- 
self in the plot, and as none of Paolo's scouts have brought 
news of any communications between Beaufort and Orleans, 
it is hardly likely that it is bo. 

"Paolo, do you go down and watch the convent of the 
Capuchins. If the Duke of Beaufort remains there with his 
friends — and he may doubtless be joined by others — let me 
know if he rides away. If be does so the attack may take 
place anywhere along the road; if he remains, be will doubtless 
attack the cardinal as his carriage passes. Should there bo 
more than one entrance to the convent, put boys to watch 
them, and bring you news should the party sally out I shall 
be at the barracks. It is there that you must bring or send 
me word." 

The troopers were ordered to put on their mihtary clothes 
and saddle their horses, and a quarter of an hour later Hector 
rode to the barracks, followed by thorn. 

" De Thiou," he said, " I want you and the other five officers 
to have your horses ready at a moment's notice. I have some 
sort of idea that there is a plot on foot against the cardinal, 
and I want to take a hand in t^e matter. I fancy that with 
you and my five troopers we shall be strong enough to dis- 
concert the plotters." 

Two hours later he received a message from Paolo, Baying 
that the Duke of Beaufort and three other gentlemen were 
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Btill at the convent, but that moat of the others had gone to 
the residence of Henri de Campion in the Rue St. Honord. 

"They mean to attack him jnat at the end of the journey," 
Hector said to himself, "and close to the Hotel de Venddme. 
Now it only depends upon whether the Duke of Orleans stays 
at Maisons or returns with the cardinal" 

He ordered the officers and troopers to mount, and with 
them took his post on the road by which the cardinal would 
return. In half an hour they saw his carriage approaching. 
They then moved forward. As the carriage passed them 
Hector saluted, and saw to his satisfaction that the Duke of 
Orleans was with the cardinal. After the carriage had gone 
fifty yards Hector turned, and with his party followed the 
carriage at that distance. When within a quarter of a mile of 
the Kne St. Honore a horseman came along. He met the car- 
riage, and immediately it passed him turned and galloped back 
along the road. Hector felt no doubt that he was placed there 
to warn the conspirators to be in readiness if the Duke of 
Orleans was not in the carriage, and that there would now be 
no attempt. However, he closed up to within thirty yards. 
As they entered the Rue St. Honore all was quiet there, and 
nothing happened until the cardinal alighted at the Hotel de 
Cleves. As he did so he looked round, and beckoned to Hector 
to follow him. 



CHAPTER Xni. 
THE BATTLES OF FRKIBURO. 

THE cardinal did not address Hector until he bad entered 
his private room, when he turned and said sharply, 
" What means this, colonel ? When I saw you and your officers 
on the road I felt sure that you were not there for nothing, 
and still more sure when on alighting I found you so closely 
following me." 
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"I was convinced, cardinal, that there was a plot against 
your life, and I believe that it was only because the Duke of 
Orleans returned with you that it was not carried into effect." 

"And possibly because they saw your troop behind the 
carriage. Now tell me your reasons for supposing that I was 
in danger." 

Hector related the various steps that he had taken. 

"Your spies worked better for you than mine did for me," 
the cardinal said. " That a dozen or so of Beaufort's friends 
were for some reason or other spending their time at the Angel 
Inn and other cabarete I was aware, but I have had no word of 
their proceedings to-day. You have been better served, doubt- 
less, because your plans were better laid. I hardly think that 
they would have attacked me when Orleans was with me, but 
there is no saying; for if Beaufort has daring and insolence 
enough to attempt to slay the queen's minister within a quarter 
of a mile of the Louvre, he would not trouble greatly whetJier 
princes of the blood were in the carriage or not, especially if 
he had some reason for believing that Orleans would not 
regard the deed with very great disapprovaL 

" However, whatever bis intentions might be, it is dear that 
the appearance of your party of twelve armed men decided the 
question. We may regard it as certain that the news that 
I had such an escort was carried to them by the man who 
galloped on ahead. I thank you, sir, I thank you very 
heartily, not only for my own sake, but for that of France. 
I will ask you to go across to the Louvre; I will take half a 
dozen armed servants with me, but there is little fear that 
the attempt will be renewed to-day. They must be too 
much disconcerted by the failure of their plot to make fresh 
arrangeroento so speedily. I shall go first to the Louvre and 
inform her majesty of what has taken place. You will remain 
here for half an hour, and will then leave by the gate at the 
back of the house and make a circuit, and enter the palace 
by the river gate. The musketeers on guard will stop you, 
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but I will give you & pass." And he wrote a few lines on 
paper. "The queen's confidential servant, Laporte, will be 
at the door to meet you, and will have instructions to escort 
you by corridors where you will be unobserved, and so to 
her majesty's private cloeet. Were you to accompany me, 
Beaufort would bood bear of it, and would be shrewd enough 
to perceive that your meeting with me was by do means a 
matter of chance." 

Hector followed out hie instructions, and on presenting 
himself at the palace was at once taken up to the queen's 
closet. Laporte went in, and returning immediately requested 
him to enter. The queen was walking up and down the room, 
her face flushed with indignation. 

"Her majesty would fain hear from your own lips, mon- 
sieur le baron, the statement that you have made to me." The 
queen aat down and listened intently while Hector repeated 
the story. 

"There can be no doubt about it, cardinal; this keeping of 
a number of armed men within call for days, the summons to 
tbem to gather in the Rue St. Honor^ while he himself with 
others took up his post at the convent of the Capuchins hard 
by, the moment his spies had discovered that you had left for 
Maisons, could but have been for one purpose. But they shall 
learn that although a woman, Anne of Austria, Queen of France, 
is not to be deprived of her minister and faithful friend without 
striking back in return. Monsieur de Villar, you have rendered 
me a great service. Is there any boon that you would ask of 
me; it is granted beforehand)" 

" I thank your majesty most humbly," Hector said. " Ahvady 
I have received honours far beyond anything I deserve. I 
had the honour, when thanking your majesty, to hope some 
day to he able to give proof that they were not unworthily 
bestowed, and still hope to do so." 

"You have already shown yourself worthy," the queen 
said, "by the manner in which you have in so short a Ume 
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rendered the regiment to which we appointed you so efficient. 
However, if there is at present no boon that we can bestow, 
then remember that the Queen of France holds herself your 
debtor, and that you have my rbyal word that any boon 
that you may hereafter ask for, that is in mylwwer to grant, 
will be given you. Take this as a pledge of my promise." 
And she took off a gold chain exquisitely worked, and gave 
it him. He received it kneeling. "Now, sir, we will keep 
you here no longer. I have much to say to his excellency. 
I trust that you will present yourself at the lev^e this evening." 

"One thing more, colonel," Mazarin added; "I doubt not 
that some of Beaufort's people will endeavour to find out how 
it was that you came to be behind my carriage. If they do 
so you might carelessly mention that you and your officers had 
ridden out in a party at St. Germain, and that on your way 
back you chanced to fall in with my carriage." 

At the barracks Hector called the officers t<^ether. " Gentle- 
men," he said, " I have no doubt that your little ride to-day 
has somewhat puzzled you. I am not at liberty to tell you 
the reason why I requested you to ride with me; but it is very 
probable that you may be asked the question, and I beg you 
all to remember that we have been on a little party of pleasure 
to St. Germain, and having dined there were on our way back 
when we overtook the carriage of the cardinal; and seeing 
that he had the Duke of Orleans with him, we reined back 
and followed him, deeming that it would not appear respectfnl 
were we to gallop past the carriage. Please bear this story in 
mind. Recall also that we dined at the Lion d'Or there, that 
our dinner was a good one, and that it was a sort of celebra- 
tion on my part of our two companies having the honour to 
be chosen for duty in Paris. This is a matter upon which 
much depends; it is, in fact, a matter of stato; and you may 
well imagine that I should not be recalling these events to 
your mind were it not that a good deal depends upon it, and 
that 1 have received strict orders that this little comedy shall 
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be carried out I know that I can rely implicitly upon your 
discratioD, and 1 have indeed answered for you all. The story 
will be true in every respect Instead of the excursion having 
come off to-day it shall come off on the iirst day I can Arrange 
that we can be all off duty." 

That evening at the palace Hector was, as the cardinal pre- 
dicted, accosted by one of Beaufort's office^ bo whom he had 
been previously introduced. After talkii^nn other subjects 
for a few minutes, he said: ^V 

"I saw you to-day, monsieur, riding winka party of your 
officers along the Rue St. Honors. You did not notice me?" 

" I assure you that I did not, air, or I should not have been 
ao rude as to pass without saluting you." Then he added with 
a laugh, " We were riding slowly, too, for the cardinal's coach 
was in front of us, and it would not have been good manners 
to have galloped past him, especially as he had the Duke of 
Orleans with him." 

"Had you been fart" the other asked ^nelessly. 

"No great distance; a little party "pleasure with my 
officers to eat a dinner together, to celebrate the honour we had 
received in beii^ brought into Paris. My officers have worked 
very hard, and tfae matter served as a good excuse for giving 
them a little dinner." 

For the next day or two everything passed off quietly, but 
four of the officers reported that when dining at a cabaret two 
or three of the duke's officers bad come in and entered into 
conversation with them, and had brought up the subjectof their 
riding in after the cardinal. 

" You almost looked as if you were serving as a body-guard 
to him," one of them laughed. 

"I daresay we did," was the answer. "It was rather a 
nuisance; but it would not have been courteous to have ridden 
past the carriage." And he then repeated the story as had 
been arranged. 
• Although the Duke of Beaufort had been told by some of 
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his friends that there were rumours abroad of a plot against 
Mazarin's life, and that it would be best for him to leave 
Paris for a time, he refused to do so, saying that even if it 
was discovered the cardinal would not dare to lay hands on 
him. Moreover, the replies which had been obtained from 
Hector and his officers convinced him that their riding behind 
Mazarin's carriage wa^ an accident 

On the 2nd of September the duke presented himself at the 
Louvre as usual. After speaking with him for a few minutes, 
the queen left the room with Mazarin, and Guibaut, captain of 
the Guards, at once came forward and arrested him. He was 
kept at the Louvre that night, and next day was taken to the 
castle of Vincennes. Two companies of Swiss guards marched 
first, followed by a royal carriage containing the duke and 
Guibaut The carriage waa surrounded by the royal musket- 
eers. A body of light cavalry followed, and the two companies 
of the Poitou regiment brought up the rear. Thus the people 
of Paris were shown that the queen had both the will and the 
power to punish, and the fickle population, who would the day 
before have shouted in honour of Beaufort, were delighted at 
seeing that the royal authority was once again paramount in 
Paris. The other members of the party of Important^ either 
fled or were arrested. The Campions, Beanpuis, L^i, and 
others, succeeded in making their escape from France. The 
Marquis of Chateauneuf, governor of Touraine, was ordered 
back to his province. La Chatres, colonel-general, was dis- 
missed from his post; the Due de Vend6me was forced to 
leave France; and the ambitious Bishop of Beauvais and 
several other prelates were commanded to return to their 
dioceses. All the members of the Yenddme feunily were 
exiled to the chateau of Aimette. Madame de Chevreuse, 
de Hautefort, and a large number of other members of the 
party were ordered to leave Paris. Thus the party of the 
Importants ceased to exist 

The people of Paris seemed greatly pleased at what appeared 
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to them the end of the troubles, and tjiey exclaimed that 
Richelieu was not dead, but that he had simply changed bis 
appearance, and had become twenty years younger. Mazarin 
chose a number of soldiers belonging to his own regiment^ 
and several officers who belonged to Richelieu's own guard. 
These were at all times to follow him wherever he went. 
He selected a number of noblemen, all of distinguished merit 
and infiuence, and created five of them dukes, and thus secured 
to himself a party that would to some extent balance the power 
of his adversaries. 

He also made an effort to bring about a union between the 
Duke of Orleans and the Cond^ but failed, owing to the 
enormous demands that each put forward, Cond^ demanded 
the government of Languedoc for himself, of Burgundy for 
Enghien, and Normandy for the Due de Longueville, and 
the entire domains of his late brother-in-law, Henry of 
Montmorency. Orleans on his part demanded the province 
of Champagne, tJie three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and the town and castle of Sedan. Ah these 
demands, if granted, would have rendered the two families 
all-powerful, Mazarin gave up the attempt^ and decided that 
the best plan to prevent troubles was to let theee dangerous 
families continue to be hostile to each other. 

As soon as he had finished his work of crushing the Im- 
portants, Mazarin sent for Hector. 

" Now, Monsieur Campbell," he said, "I have breathing time. 
The conspiracy among the nobles is for the time crushed, and 
now that they see that the queen is determined to protect me, 
and that I am not afraid of using the power committed to 
me, I hope that it will be some time before they venture to 
conspire again. I have further strengthened my position by 
granting honours to many distinguished gentlemen who were 
well inclined towards me, and on whose support in the future 
I shall be able to rely. Now it is time that I should turn to 
the man who haa probably saved my life, and to whose evi- 
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dence given before the quoen I in no small degree owe it that 
she resolved to suppress these insolent nobles. I have not 
hurried id this matter, since, by your answer to the queen, it 
was evident that you desired no change in your |)osition, and 
that the matter could wait 

"Still, monsieur, her offer was to grant honours for services 
rendered to the state. The matter of the service that you 
have rendered to Cardinal Maznrin is still untouched. It is 
something so new to me that anyone in France should be so 
perfectly contented with his lot as to refuse such an oiTer as 
that made to you by the queen, that I feel somewhat at a loss 
what to do. I can understand thnt^ young and ardent, in- 
creased rapk would have no charm for yoa Were it other- 
wise I could bestow the highest rank upon you. I am aware 
that your habit« are simple, for I have made inquiries, and 
that money in itaolf goes for little in your eyes; still, sir, one 
who has the honour of being first minister of France, and who 
is also a very rich man, cannot remain with a debt of gratitude 
wholly uncancelled. I hear from my agent in Poitou that you 
have voluntarily remitted the fine that your vassals would pay 
on the occasion of a new lord taking possession, on account of 
the heavy taxation that presses so sorely upon them. 

"1 honour you, sir, for such a step, and have even men- 
tioned it to the queen as a proof of the goodness of your 
disposition, and I feel sure that there is nothing that would 
please you better than that I should grant the tenants of 
your estate an immunity from all taxation; but this I cannot 
do. All private interests must give way to the necessities of 
the state. I deplore the sufierings of the cultivators of France, 
sufferings that have of late driven many to take up arms. It 
is my duly to repress such risings; but I have ordered the 
utmost leniency to be shown to these unfortunate men, that 
the troops should not be quarteied upon the inhabitants, and 
that the officers shall see that there is no destruction of houses 
and no damage to property; that would increase still further 
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tbeir difficulty in paying the imposts, which I regret to any 
press BO sorely and unduly upon them. Tell me frankly what 
is the greatest object of your ambitiont" 

"I thank your excellency moat heartily for your kind in- 
tentions towards me, but any ambition that I may have had is 
already much more than gratified. I have never for a moment 
thought of, or even wished, that I might some day become lord 
of a fair estate and a noble of France. I had not ventured to 
hope that I might become colonel of a regiment for another 
fifteen years. Both these things have, thanks to the kind 
appreciation of her majesty and yourself for a very simple act 
of duty, fallen to ma If I might ask a boon, it would be that 
my regiment may be sent to join the force of Marshal Turenne. 
So long as there was danger here I should not have wished to 
be removed from a position where I might lie of some assist- 
ance, however ; Hght, to the quecTi and yourself, but now that 
all danger is at an end I should be glad to return to active 
duty. I have endeavoiu^l hnmbly to make Marshal Turenne 
my model. He has but one thought and one desire — namely, 
to do his duty and to make the soldiers under his command 
contented and happy, but I have no hope of ever emulating 
his great merits as a commander." 

"That request is easily granted," Mazarin said, and drawing 
a sheet of paper towanls him, he wrote.- 

The rtgiment of I'oUmt will at once proceed to the BMne, vihert 
it will place iUelf uruler the orders of Marshal Tvrmtie. 

He added his signature, and banded the paper to Hector. 

" That counts for nothing," he said. " You must remember 
that life is short and, especially in the case of a minister of 
France, uncertain. In your own case you might be disabled 
in the field and unable to serve further. The advent of a 
party hostile to me in power would doubtless be signalised by 
acts of vengeance against those who have been my friends, 
and estates change hands so fre<iuently in France that la 
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Villar might Tell be confiscated. No man Ib above the chances 
of fortune. I hare agents in England, and have this morning 
given an order to my intendant to place in the hands of 
Monsieur Wilson, a well-known citizen of London, a gold- 
smith, the sum of fifty thousand crowns to stand in your 
name, and to be payable to your order. Here is his address. 
It is but a small sum for the saving of my life, but it will 
place you above the risk of the contingencies of fortune in this 
country. I wish for no thanks," he said, with a wave of Ms 
hand as Hector was about to speak. "I have given more for 
the most trifling favours. I now bid you adieu, and doubt 
not that I shall hear that you and your regiment have greatly 
distinguished yourselves in the east, where hoBbilities will in 
all probability shortly be commenced. You had better present 
yourself at the lev4e this evening to make your adieus to the 
queen," 

This Hector did, and early the next morning rode with his 
two companies to St Denis, where the news that the regiment 
was to march towards the Khine was received with great satis- 
faction. It was now the middle of October, and when, after 
ten days' march, the regiment reached Epemay, they heard 
that Turenne had withdrawn his troops from the Bhine, where 
the Imperialists had already gone into winter quarters, and 
had stationed them in the various towns of Lorraine. His 
head-quarters were at Nancy. Turenne greeted him warmly 
upon his arrival. 

"Matters have been going on slowly since I saw you in 
Paris. I have been too weak to fight the Bavarians, who 
fortunately were too undecided to attack me. Could they 
but have made up their minds to throw in their fortune with 
Austria, they might have overrun all Lorraine for aught I 
could have done to withstand them. The troopers were with- 
out horses, the infantry almost without clothes, and as the 
court was unable to send me any remittances I have been 
forced to borrow money upon my own estates for the public 
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service, luid have mounted five tliousand horse and enrolled 
three thousand foot, and am still sustaining them. However, 
I hear from Mazarin that he will in a week send off a large 
convoy of treasure, which will be welcome indeed, for I am 
nearly at the end of my resources. Some of my troops are 
quartered in the town, but the most part are among the moun- 
tains, where they trouble the inhabitants less and have small 
temptations totrards rioting and excesses. Which would you 
rather I" 

"I would much rather go into the country, marshal; my 
regiment is io good condition now, but to stay in quarters in a 
town is bad for discipline." 

" So be it. You might make your head-quarters at the village 
of Samline, there are no other troops within thirty miles of it 
On arriving there you will make inquiries as to the supplies to 
be obtained within a circle of fifteen miles round. Fortunately 
I have a good supply of tent«, and any men for whom you 
cannot find quarters in the villages can be placed under canvas. 
You can draw as much wine as you require for three months' 
rations from the stores here, and two months' rations of flour. 
I will direct the intendants to take up carte for the transport 
of the supplies you take from here. You will doubtless be able 
to buy meat up there, and I hope that you will be able to 
obtain sufficient flour and wine to last you till the end of the 
winter, for transport will be very difficult when the snow is 
on the ground. Firewood your soldiers will, of course, cut 
for themselves in the forests." 

The winter passed quietly. Hector managed to obtain 
quarters for all his troops — a village being allotted to each 
company. Before they marched off to their various quarters, 
Hector urged the officers to impress upon their men the advan- 
tage of behaving well to the villagers, 

" Of course the presence of so many men will be of serious 
inconvenience to them, but they will doubtless make the best - 
of it if they find that they are treated civilly and that their 
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lodgers endeavour to give as little trouble as posaible. See 
that everything down to the smallest article is paid for, and 
investigate every complaint, and I will punish any offenders 
severely. I have inquired into the average prices that sheep, 
fowls, pigs, goats, and other articles fetch, and have made out 
a list for each company; the peasants will be gainers by it, for 
they will be saved the journey down to the towns. I«t this 
be stuck up in a conspicuous place in each village. 

"The intendant will go round and make contracts for the 
supply of meat^ and will see whether it will be more advan- 
tageous to erect ovens for the baking of bread in each village 
or to arrange to buy it ready baked there, we supplying the 
flour; for the troops, after being accustomed to good bread at 
St. Denis, will not be content with the black bread upon 
which these poor people exist I shall pay a visit to each 
company in regular order, see that all is going on well, try 
men who have misbehaved themselves, and listen gladly to any 
suggestions that the respective captains may make to me." 

The first company was quartered at Samline, and although 
the cold was severe and the life rough the troops were well 
contented, and Hector was glad to find that his instructionB 
were carried out and that excellent relations were maintained 
between the troops and their hosts. 

Early in the spring Turenne collected a force of three regi- 
ments of cavalry and two of infantry, and, passing the Rhine at 
Breisach, fell suddenly upon a force of Imperialists in the Black 
Forest, defeated them, and took three or four hundred prisoners, 
among whom were many officers, the rest of them escaping to 
the army commanded by Count Merci. In May the Bavarian 
army, numbering eight thousand foot and seven thousand horse, 
marched to besiege Freibuig, five leagues from Breisach, and 
Turenne followed with all his force, which now numbered ten 
thousand men. He found, however, that the Imperialists bad 
occupied all the strong positions in the neighbourhood of the 
town, and not caring to run the risk either of defeat or greit 
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low, and receiving information that the town had already opened 
n^;otiations for surrender, he fell back some five miles from the 
town, sending news to the court that his force was insufficient 
to attack the Imperialists. Mazarin thereupon sent orders to 
Enghien to set out at once for Germany. 

Aa soon as he reached the Rhine and hie army prepared to 
cross, Enghien, who had been appointed generalissimo, rode 
forward with Marshal de Gramont, who was in command of 
the army under him, to the camp of Turenne. The meeting 
between Enghien and Turenne was most cordial. Enghien had 
always felt the warmest admiration for the talents of the older 
marshal, had been most intimate with him whenever he was 
at court, and regarded him as his master in the art of war. 
Turenne was free from the vice of jealousy; and as the armies 
of France were almost always placed under the supreme if 
sometimes nominal command of princes of the blood, it seemed 
nothing but natural to him that Enghien should receive 
supreme authority. 

The characters of the two men were in complete contrast 
with each other — the one was ardent, jKissionate, prompt in 
action and swift in execution; the other, though equally brave, 
was prudent and careful, anxious above all things to accom- 
plish hie object with the smallest possible loss of men, while 
Knghien risked the lives of his soldiers as recklessly as his own. 
They always acte<l together in the most perfect harmony, and 
their friendship remained unimpaired even when in subsequent 
days they stood in arms a^nst each other. At the council 
Turenne was in favour of making a circuit and taking up 
their post in the valley of St Pierre, by which they would 
intercept the Bavarians' communications and force them by 
famine to issue out from their strong linee and fight in the 
open, and urged that to attack a position so strongly fortified 
would entail terrible loss, even if successful. 

Marshal de Gramont, and d'Erlac, governor of Breisach, 
were of the same opinion. The Due d'Enghien, however, was 
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for attacking the enemy in their intrenchments; the idea of 
starving out an enemy was altogether repugnant to one of his 
impetuous disposition, and as generalissimo he overruled tha 
opinions of the others. He himself, led by Turenne, recon- 
noitred the position of the enemy, and decided that the one 
army, which waa called the army of France, consisting of six 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, commanded by Marshal 
de Gramout, should attack the enemy's position in front and 
on their right flank, and the other, called the army of Weimar, 
of five thousand foot and aa many horse, under Turenne, should 
move round by a narrow pass and attack the enemy on the 
left flank. Merci's army occupied an almost inaccessible hill, 
whose summit was strongly fortified, and it was Against this 
that de Gramont's army was to hurl itself. The entrance to 
the vaUey by which Turenne was to fall upon their left flank 
was closed at its mouth by very strong intrenchments, and it 
was behind this that the main body of horse was posted. 

To gain his point of attack Turenne had to make a very 
wide drcuil^ and started at break of day oa the 3rd of August. 
It was arranged that Enghien, who remained with de Gra- 
mont^ should not attack until three hours before sunset^ in 
order to give Turenne time to attack at the same hoyr. At 
the time agreed upon, Enghien sent forward two battalions to 
begin the attack. The regiments of Condd and Mazarin were 
to follow, while the duke held two others in reserve. In order 
to get at the enemy the assaiJanta wer^ forced to climb a very 
steep ascents and cross a vineyard intersected by many walls 
four feet high facing the terrace on which the vines grew. These 
were occupied by the Bavarians, but the French attacked with 
such vigour that the enemy were driven back. When, how- 
ever, the latter reached the great cheval-de-frise, formed by 
felled trees, in front of the intrenchments, they could make no 
further progress, so heavy was the fii'e maintained by the 
enemy. 

Enghien, seeing this, dismounted, placed himself at the head 
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of the regiment of Cond^, and led them forward, while Marshal 
Gramont aud the other chief officers did the same. Encouraged 
by this example, the troops were filled with enthusiasm, and, 
following their leaders unfalteringly, made their ivay through 
the cheval-de-frise, and, pressing forward without a pause, 
obtained possession of the intrencbments, driving the Bavarians 
into the woods behind. The battle had lasted three hours, 
and bad cost the Bavarians three thousand men, while the 
French suffered at least equally, 

Turenne's force had been as hotly engaged. Merci, the best 
general in the Austrian army, had foreseen that an attempt 
might be made through the defile, and had posted strong 
bodies of infantry among the trees on either side. 

As soon as Turenne entered the defile he was encountered 
by a heavy fire from his unseen foes, who, falling back through 
the trees as he advanced, continued to gain strength. Turenne 
had to fight every foot of his way in order to dislodge the 
enemy, and it was not until Enghien had brought the battle 
to a conclusion ou his side, that Turenne arrived and, forcing 
the intrenchmente guarding the mouth of the defile, found 
himself in contact with Merci, who was now able to concen- 
trate his whole force against him. The combat was a furious 
one. The troops were engaged at but forty paces apart, and 
sometimes had hand-to-hand encounters. Merci brought the 
whole of his cavalry into play, but Turenne was unable to use 
his, as they were behin<l his infantry and could not make their 
way out through the mouth of the defile. 

For seven hours the battle raged in the darkness. Aft«r 
losing three thousand men here. General Merci decided that 
his army would be totally destroyed if Enghien should bring 
his troops down from the hill at daybreak Accordingly, leav- 
ing a body of musketeers to hide the movement by their fire, 
he withdrew the rest of hia army and took up another strong 
position, partly on a height known as the Black Mountain, 
covering the entrance of the valley of St Pierre, and partly 
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in the valley itself, tbuB covering his line of retreatN Had 
the French been able to attack early the next morning before 
the Bavarians had time to intrench themselves they might 
have won an easy victory; but for the past twenty-four hours 
the rain had been falling incessantly, Turenne's army had been 
marching all the previous day, and had been fighting for seven 
hours, and was incapable of further exertions, while that of 
Enghien was in little better plight, having passed the night In 
the rain on the ground it had won. 

After such hard fighting both commanders agreed that a 
twenty-four hours' halt was absolutely necessary. The day 
could not be termed one of rest, for there were thousands of 
wounded to be collected and cared for, arms to be cleaned, for 
they had been rendered useless by the rain, and provisions to 
be brought up from the rear, Merci made the moet of the 
time thus given him. The bottom of the mountain towards 
the plain was fortified by several rows of felled trees, and a 
portion of his infantry was posted between this point and the 
town of Freiburg, which was but half a mile away. The in- 
treiichments that had been formed during the siege of the town 
were occupied by them ; and as their front was covered by the 
(ire of the guns from the fortress, as well as by that of the 
infantry on the hill, he considered the position to be impr^- 
nable, and therefore placed the main body of his army at the 
edge of the flat top of the hill, a strong body behind a wood 
about half-way up the slope, and his cavalry extended fi-om 
thiit point to the walls of the city. 

Aftor reconnoitring the position, Enghien determined to 
make two attacks, one on the trenches between the foot of the 
hill and the town, and the other on the rows of felled trees 
at the foot of the mountain. A false attack was to be made 
between the two points. Turenne's force advanced nearly to 
the foot of the hill, the prince's army followed him, and also 
took up its position. But just as the attack was about to be 
made a great tumult was heard on the hill, and Enghien and 
(HUB) <t 
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Turenne rode to a neighbouring height in order to ascertain 
what was going on, leaving strict ordera that no movement 
was to be made until their return. Count d'Espenan, who 
commanded the two advanced regimenta of Enghien's army, 
however, ordered a detachment to attach a redoubt which 
stood within the line of attack, and Merci sent supports to it« 
defenders. 

D'Espenan sent more troops on his side and the engagement 
became serious. Suddenly the Imperialist artillery opened fire 
along the whole of their Une, and Enghien's troops, apparently 
taking this for- the signal of the beginning of the battle, moved 
forward for the assault without order or leader. As they were 
broken and confused by endeavouring to pass through the 
abattis of felled trees, the Bavarians rushed out and drove them 
back with great slaughter. Enghien and Turenne, galloping 
up in all haste, in vain attempted to rally them. Officers 
and men aJike were panic-stricken. The two generals then 
rode to Turenne't army and advanced against the defence of 
trees. For a long time the battle raged without any marked 
success on either side. Several times the French made their 
way in to the intrenchments and were as often repulsed. Merci 
ordered his cavalry to dismount, and led them into the fray, 
but, darkness falling suddenly, the assailants ceased to attack, 
and occupied for the night the ground on which the struggle 
had taken place. 

The fight that day had cost them two thousand troops, and 
the Bavarians twelve hundred, but as the latter had lost half 
their infantry in the first day's fighting the French were still 
superior in numbers. During the night Turenne had all the 
wounded of both nationalities carried to Breisach. After giving 
the army four days' rest, Enghien determined to resort to the 
tactics that Turenne had from the first recommended, and, 
inarching along the plain, ascended the valley of Bloterthal and 
made for St. Pierre, where he would cut the Bavarian line of 
retreat. As soon as Merd saw the movement he gave orders 
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tat his army to fall back with all haste, and although TureDne 
pressed hard on hia rear he succeeded in drawing his troops 
off, though, in order to do so, he was ohliged to abandon 
his ba^;age and cannon. Altogether he lost between eight 
and nine thousand men, with their artillery and most of their 
horses. The French loss was equally great, and though the 
battle was claimed as a victory by them owing to the Bavarians 
having finally fallen back, it was really a drawn one. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
JUST IN TIMB. 

THE regiment of Poitou had suffered heavily in the battles 
of Freiburg. In the first advance Turenne had placed it 
in the rear of his infantry. 

"I must have. Hector," he said, "a reserve upon which I 
can implicitly rely; brought up at the right moment it might 
decide the fate of a battle, or if we are beaten it can allow the 
disorganized regiments to pass, check the pursuit of the enemy, 
and retire in good order, contesting every foot of the ground 
until the rest of the force have emerged from the mouth of 
the defile and been enabled to form up in sufficient order to 
withstand the effect of the enemy's cavalry." 

The regiment, therefore, took no part in the work of clear- 
ing the defile of the enemy's infantry, and for the first four 
hours of the battle remained in the rear. Then Turenne 
ordered it to the front, to take the place of the regiments which 
had already lost half their strengtl^ and were no longer capable 
of resisting the continued assaults of the Imperialists. Turenne 
himself rode with Hector at the head of the regiment. They 
pushed their way through the hardly-pressed troops in front, 
and when they faced the enemy deployed and poured a ter- 
rible volley into their assailants, and for the rema ining three 
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hours bore the whole brunt of the battle. Standing four deep, 
their flanks resting upon the rising ground on either side of 
the mouth of the pose, the two front lines alone maintained 
their fire so long as infantry only pressed them, the two lines 
behind being ordered by Hector not to fire a shot. When, 
however, the Bavarian infantry drew aside and the cavalry 
thundered down, the front lines fell back through those behind 
them, and the latter received the cavalry with such terrible 
volleys of musketry that they each time broke and fied. 

Turenne, after seeing the Poitou regiment take up its post, 
occupied himself in re-forming the remains of the other regi- 
ments, and raising their spirits by warm words of commenda- 
tion at the manner in which they had fought, until assured 
that they in turn could, if necessary, join the first line if it 
were forced to give way. When he had done this he rejoined 
Hector, who had dismounted and moved backwards and for- 
wards among the men, seeing that the gape caused by the 
enemy's fire were constantly filled up, and encouraging the 
soldiers with praise and exhortations. Turenne sat upon his 
horse some paces behind the rear line. When he saw the 
Bavarian infantry draw aside, and heard the roar of the cavalry 
charge, his lips tightened, and he half-turned his horse as if to 
call up the regiments behind. When, however, he saw the 
lines that had hitherto been in rear take up thdr place in front 
and stand there quiet and immovable, the look of irresolution 
passed from his face, and, after the Bavarian horse had fallen 
back, shattered by their volleys, he pressed a pace or two for- 
ward and shouted, " Regiment of Poitou, I thank you in the 
name of France; never saw I a regiment fight more bravely or 
steadily." 

The men responded with a loud cheer to this praise from one 
whom all respected and loved. Turenne then rode up to 
Hector. 

"Splendidly done, Colonel Campbell! I had rather won- 
dered why you kept half your men idle in such a fight; I now 
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understand why you did ao. Had all been firing, tbre^qnarters 
of their muskete would have been empty, and you would 
possibly have been overthrown. It was a stroke of genius. I 
may have taught you many lessons in war, but to-night you 
have given me one." 

Turenne remained with the regiment till the end of the fight, 
and marked with approval the way in which each line fought 
by turns, while the other remained behind them ready to re- 
ceive the charges of the cavalry. Aa soon as the Bavanaos drew 
oS he saw that all the wounded were carried to the rear, 
where the surgeons rendered what aid was possible, while the 
rest of the troops threw themselves down to snatch a few 
hours' sleep. When, three hours later, Enghien's troops came 
down from the hill they had won, Turenne's force marched out 
from the defile. Turenne mounted his horse, and, calling upon 
Hector to follow him, rode forward with his principal officers 
to meet Enghien. 

" It has been a terrible battle, prince, and if your loss equals 
mine the victory has indeed been won at a terrible cost." 

" Mine has been heavy too," Enghien said; "but we have 
gained our object." 

" Not wholly," Turenne replied, " for Merci has taken up a 
position as strong as that from which we have driven him." 

" I wish that I could have lent you a hand in the fight^" 
Enghien said, "but the Bavarians had fallen back into the 
woods, and we knew not whether they still held their ground 
there. In the rain and darkness it would have been dangerous 
to have crossed the broken ground with ite woods and ravines, 
and the troops, after their exertions and heavy marches, were 
incapable of such an effort. Indeed, I had lost fully half my 
infantry, and the cavalry would be useless for such work. 
You must indeed have been sorely pressed, having Merci's 
whole force to contend with. Still, I had no doubt even if 
you could not issue from the defile you would be able to check 
the enemy." Then the generals in turn repeated the details 
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of the battles in which they bad been engaged aad the losses 
they had suffered. 

Turenne then introduced bis principal officers to Enghien, 
and when be had done so called up Hector. 

" I need not introduce this officer to you, prince," he said. 

"No, indeed," Enghien replied, holding out bia hand; "I 
have good reason to recollect you, Colonel Campbell You 
have heard, marshal, what a good service he rendered me at 
Rocroi)" 

"He has rendered me one no less this night," Turenne said. 
" I never saw a regiment stand more steadily than the one 
which he commands, and which be has trained to what seems 
to me perfection. For the last three hours that regiment alone 
bore the brunt of tbe battle, although assailed alternately by 
infantry and cavalry, and thus afforded time to re-form tbe 
regiments that fought earlier in tbe afternoon and to give me 
hope that even were tbe enemy to overcome the resistance of 
his men, I could still be able to check their farther advance." 

He then told Enghien the manner in which Hector had 
arranged and fought bis troops. 

"A good device indeed," Enghien said vamHy, "and me- 
thinks it worthy of adoption whenever infantry have to meet 
other infantry and cavalry, for the muskets take so long to 
reload that there might not be half a dozen men ready to give 
fire when the cavalry charge. Is that one of tbe many lessons 
that he tells me you have given himi" 

"No, indeed; it has not, so far as I am aware, ever been 
tried before. Parts of regiments are often held in reserve to 
reinforce their comrades if necessary, but this method, whereby 
half the regiment are able at a moment's notice to meet cavalry 
with their muakeU loaded, is, metbinks, entirely new, and in 
such cases as the present vei^ valuable." 

In the second da^s iightfng Turenne's army bad taken but 
small share, for during the retreat of tbe Bavarians the cavalry 
alone bad come into play, 
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The Bavarians liaving retreated into Wiirtemberg, a council 
of war was held to decide in what manner the greatest advan- 
tage could be gained during their absence. Moat of the chief 
officers were iu favour of retaking Freiburg. Turenne was 
of a different opinion. He represented that the siege would- 
occupy a considerable time, and that if successful they would, 
at the end of a campaign, have simply retaken a town that was 
theirs when it began. They could therefore point to no ad- 
vantage gained by their efforts or by the loss of so many men. 
He advised, therefore, that as the Bavarian army was now 
sixty miles away, and could not very well return, as it would 
need large reinforcements, fresb cannon, and baggage wagons, 
they should take the opportunity of making themselvee 
masters of the whole course of the Rhine and even of the 
Palatinate. 

The Due d'Enghien declared for this plan. Turenne went 
at once to Breisach, and arranged for the transport, by boat 
down the Rhine, of all the necessaries for the siege of Philipps- 
buig. The army started on the 16th of August^ a part of 
Turenne's army being detached to capture small towns and 
castles. On the 23rd of August Philippsburg was invested 
by Turenne, Enghien's force arriving on the following day. 
Philippsburg stood on the Rhine, which at this point formed a 
sharp elbow, and the land being low, many morasses surrounded 
the town, and the approach therefore was exceedingly difficult. 
Eight hundred paces from the town stood a square fort, which 
commanded the river, and was connected with the town by a 
causeway. The town itself had seven bastions, round these 
ran a very thick hedge, and the moat was wide and full of 
water. The garrison was a weak one, not exceeding a thousand 
men, but they had a hundred pieces of cannon and a large store 
of ammunition. 

Feeling that be could not hold a fort so far from tlie town, 
the commander withdrew the garrison from it, and Turenne 
seized it and placed a strong force there. Enghien then 
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Uurew up stroi^ lines in a Bemicircle round the town to protect 
the army in case any large force of the enemy should en- 
deavour to relieve it. This occupied four days, sai in the 
meantime the boats had arrived with cannon, ammunition, and 
provisions. A bridge was thrown across the river in twenty- 
four hours, and a force was sent over; this attacked and 
captured Germersheim, and then marched to Spires, which at 
once opened its gates on the 29th of August. In the mean- 
time tike siege of Pbilippeburg was begun in earnest. The 
appi-oaches could only be carried on in one place, where the 
ground was sandy, and continued so up to two of the bastions 
of the town. 

Turenne commanded the attack against the right bastion, 
de Gramont that on the left. They first divert«d a brook 
running through the plain, and were enabled to use its channel 
as an approach, thus advancing fifteen hundred paces nearer to 
the town. They then formed an intrenchment that could be 
used by both columns, and from this on the Ist of September 
they began to open their trenches against their respective 
bastions. De Gramont's works were attacked on the following 
day by a sortie; this, however, was driven back. On ^e fifth 
night both columns made a lodgment on the counterscarp, 
and their batteries opened fire. After some days' work they 
filled up the ditch, and, seeing that his force was too weak to 
oppose so strong an attack, the commander surrendered on the 
12th of September. 

Although Merci was advancing with an army, Enghien con- 
tinued the project that had been formed, and, remaining with 
his own troops to protect Fhilippsburg, sent Turenne with all 
his horse and five hundred foot to Worms, which threw open 
its gates. Oppenbeim surrendered without resistance, and he 
arrived in front of Mayence. The garrison was very small, 
and upon the threat of Turenne that he would attack it on 
all sides the citizens sent a deputation ofi'ering to capitulate. 
Turenne sent word of this t« Enghien, who rode there at once, 
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and received the BUrrender of the town. Bingen capitulated; 
Landor, Maimheim, NeuBtadt, and several other places were 
taken; and thuB from Stniaburg to a point near Coblonz, the 
whole course of the Rhine, the Palatine, and all the countiy 
between the Ehine aad the Moselle fell into the handB of the 
French. Enghien returned to pass the winter in Paris. The 
greater part of the anny was recalled, and Turenne was left 
with but a few regimeDts to hold the newly-acquired territory. 

" Do you wish for leave, Campbell t" Turenne aeked Hector. 
" You bad but a few days in your new lordship, and have a 
right to spend at least a portion of the winter there." 

"I thank you, marshal, but I have no idea of leaving yon. 
You have been good enough to say that you will fill up the 
gaps in my regiment by embodying in it the remains of the 
Foment of Ardennes, which will bring it up to nearly its 
former strength. I certainly should not like to be away while 
the work of fusion is being earned out. The new men must 
be divided equally among the companies, and the ofBcers so 
arranged that one of thoee now appointed shall be attached 
to each company with two of my owa Then I must see 
that all BO work tc^ther as to arrive at the same standard 
as before. I should have wished that if possible the captains 
of the Ardennes r^ment should be appointed to the new 
regiment that you are about to form, and that the places of 
those who fell in action should be filled from my list of lieu- 
tenants." 

" Certainly. You lost five captains, did you not!" 

"Yes, sir." 

" If yon send me the names of the five senior lieutenants I 
will promote them at once." 

"Thank you, marshal, that will make alt my lieutenants 
captains. I lost five of them and three second lieutenants." 

" Then you will require thirteen more ofiicers." He looked 
at a list. " There are eight belonging to the Ardennes, the 
rest I will draw from other regiments. There is little fear 
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of their obJMstiiig to the exchange, for your corps won such 
a reputation that all will be glad to join iL I will send 
70U back to Nancy. There are barracks there, and no other 
troops; and as we are not likely to be disturbed until the 
spring, you will have plenty of time to bring the regiment up 
to its former mark." 

The winter, indeed, passed quietly. The officers were all 
greatly pleased when they heard the arrangements Hector had 
made, by which most of them obtained a step in rank instead 
of being, as they had feared, passed over by officers belonging 
to the Ardennes regiment The battle of Freibui^ had shown 
them the great advantage that had been gained by the steadi- 
ness and discipline of their men. They took up the work 
of drilling again with even more zeal than before, and it was 
not long before the regiment was restored to its former state 
of efBciency. The reason why he had sent the regiment back 
from the Rhine was explained by Turenne to Hector before 
he started. 

"The orders from court were," he said, "that I was to 
retain only the Weimar regiments, and I should have been 
obUged to send you back with those of Enghien had I not 
represented to him that it might be of the greatest importance 
to me to have even one good French regiment within call. 
We .talked it over at some length, and he finally agreed to 
take upon himself the responsibility of ordering that your 
regiment should not go beyond Nancy, upon the ground that 
there were very few troops in Lorraine; and that peasant 
risings had taken place there, as in other departments, owing 
to the terrible distress caused by heavy taxation. He has 
handed to me a paper authorizing you to take such steps as 
you may think fit, as soon as you receive news of such risings, 
to aid the civil authorities, if they should take place at any 
point within reasonable reach. The regiments stationed at 
Mets will naturally maintain order north of Pont-^Mousson, 
while you will send detachments to points south and east of 
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Nancy. Yoii will luiderstaod that you are not to move troops 
on the strength of mere rumoure, but only when requests for 
aid are sent by local authorities." 

Indeed, during the winter of 1644-45, as in that preceding 
it, troubles broke out in many parts of France, and in some the 
risings of "the barefooted ones", as they were called, became 
for a time very formidable. The rage of the unhappy peasantry 
was principally directed, aa during the Jacquerie, against the 
nobles, and many ch&teaux were sacked and burned, all within 
killed, and terrible excesses committed. 

In February serious outbreaks took place A messenger 
arrived at Nancy with an urgent appeal for help, and Hector 
took four companies and marched with all speed to the dis- 
turbed district As soon as he reached it he broke up his 
force, despatching each company in a different direction, his 
instructions being that any body of armed peasants they might 
meet were to be dispersed, but, once beaten, were not to be 
pursued and cut up, and that life was not to be unnecessarily 
sacrificed. He himself, with one company, marched towards 
Poissons. He was within a mile of the town when a mounted 
man, bleeding from several wounds, rode up. 

" The ch&teau of filenfoix has been attacked by two hundred 
peasants," he said. " My lady and a dozen retainers are hold- 
ing a tower, but they cannot long resist; even now the place 
may have been captured I broke my way through, and, 
hearing that there were troops in this direction, I have 
galloped at full speed to implore your aid." 

"How far is itt" 

" About ten miles." 

"You hear, de Mieville; bring the men on with all speed. 
I will gallop forward with my troopers and do what I can. 
Do I go straight along the road!" 

" Yes, sir, nine miles hence you will see the ch&teau on an 
eminence a mile away to the right." 

Followed by his troopers and Paolo, Hector dashed off at 
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full speed. In three quarters of an hour, at a turn of the 
road, they caught sight of the ch&teau. Fhtuiea were pouriog 
through most of the windows. 

"Now, lads," he said to the men, "we have got long odds 
to face, but there is a lady to be rescued, and if any men can 
accomplish it we will." 

The ch&teau was partly castellated, the uew portion having 
been built against what had formerly been a small castle. 
On its summit a flag was still flying. Biding ou at the top 
of their speed they soon saw a number of men swarming round 
a gate which opened into the older portion of the building. 

" Put your pistols in your belts, lads. Don't use them it 
you can help it, but trust to your swords. Cut your way 
through that crowd. Bide in at the gate, and dismount at 
the door leading up to the turret. Then do you, Macpherson 
and Hunter, cover our rear while we light our way up the 
steps. Follow us as we go, and if you want aid, shout and we 
will come down to you." 

On hearing the sound of the galloping hoofs the peasants 
for a moment made a movement of retreat, but when they 
saw that the six horsemen were alone, they began to gather 
courage, and ^ain waved their anns, which were mostly axes 
or poles, to which scythes or bill-hooks were attached. Biding 
three abreast, the horsemen burst in among them, hewing 
and hacking with their swords; and the cix)wd, unable to resist 
the impetus of the charge, opened a way for them, and in a 
moment they had passed through the gate. A group of men 
round an open door that marked the position of the turret 
stairs, scattered with cries of alarm as they galloped up. In a 
moment they sprang from their horses and entered the door- 
way. The stairs were narrow, and but one man could mount 
and use his weapons at a time. They were, however, densely 
packed with men. 

Hector sprang up, closely followed by the others. The 
resistance was feeble, for the height above the winding steps 
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was but aix feet, and insufficient for the use of either axes or 
longer weapons. Many of the peasants, astounded at seeing 
the armed men mounting from below them, and wholly igno- 
rant of their numbers, threw down their weapons and cried 
for mercy. Hector contented himself with pushing past them, 
and running his sword through any who showed signs of resis- 
tance. One or two men armed with rough pikes made a stand ; 
these he shot, and pressed upwards until within some twenty 
feel of the top, when the peasants, half-maddened at finding 
themselves caught, rushed down in a body. 

"Close up!" he shouted to his followers. These pressed 
close up to him, but the weight was too much for them, and 
they were borne by the rush backwards down the stairs, when 
the peasants dai-ted out through the door. Hector had received 
several knife cuts on the shoulder and arms, and would have 
suffered still more severely had not Paolo and Nicholl, who 
were next to him, thrust their pistols over his shoulder and 
shot his assailants, whose bodies, borne along by the pressure 
from behind, protected him from the blows of those above them. 

"Are you hurt badly, master!" Paolo exclaimed as they 
stood breathless for a moment at the bottom of the stairs. 

"No, I think not, my gorget saved my neck; I have four 
or five cute on the shoulders, but they are mere flesh wounds. 
Now let us mount the stairs; the men must have made a stout 
defence indeed to have held out so long." 

The upper part of the stairs was indeed almost blocked with 
dead bodies. At the top of the stairs stood two men with axes, 
which they lowered as soon as they saw Hector. 

"You have made a brave stand," he said, "in defence of 
your mistress." 

"You have arrived but just in time, monsieur, for we are 
the last two left, and though we might have accounted for a 
few more, another five minutes would have finished it." 

Stepping out on the platform at the top of the tower, Hector 
■aw a lady leaning against the battlements; she was deadly 
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pale, but her face still bore a look of calm determination. In 
her handB she held a dagger, clinging to her was a girl of some 
fifteen years of age. 

" Thank God, madam, that we have arrived in time ! " Hector 
exclaimed. 

"Just in time, monsieur; we had given up all hope, when, 
as if sent by God, we aaw your little band appear riding towards 
ua. Even then I hardly ventured to hope; it seemed well-nigh 
impossible that six men should be able to clear a way through 
so many. Only two of my faithful retainers still held the 
stairs, and it was but too evident that these could not resist 
much longer; when one more had fallen I had resolved to 
plunge this dagger into my daughter's heart and then into 
my own. Death would have been a thousand times preferable 
to falling into the hands of these wretches." 

" How long have you been beleaguered, madaml" 

" My men have been fighting for four hours. For upwards 
of three hours they did well, for the peasants, being unable to 
use their weapons, frequently drew back. Then they hit upon 
the device of fastening a hook to the end of a pole, and, catch- 
ing this round the leg of one of the defenders, draped him 
down, and then despatched him with their knives. One by 
one four of my men were killed,. For the last half-hour 
the two. who remained stood back, one at each side of the 
doorway, so that they could not be bo entrapped, and slew 
those who, mounting the stairs, tried to rush past them. 
Both were sorely spent, and the end must have come soon had 
you not appeared. Whom have I to thark for this unlooked- 
for deliverance^" 

" I am Colonel Campbell, Baron de la Villar," Hector replied, 
"and have the honour to command his majesty's regiment of 
Poitou." 

" Your name is not French," the lady said. 

"No, madam, I am a Scotchman." 

" Then," the lady said, speaking in English, " I must claim 
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7011 as a countryman, for I am Irish. My husband was an 
officer in the army of the Duke of Lorraine; he was killed in a 
ekirmish four years ago, and a year later I married the Baron 
of Blenfoix, and was again widowed at the battle of Freibui^ 
where my husband, who had followed the fortunes of the Duke 
of Lorraine, his feudal lord, fell fighting by the side of General 
Mercl. This is my daughter Norah. But I see that you are 
wounded," she went on as Hector bowed to the young lady. 

" Mot seriously, madam; but I feel somewhat faint from loss 
of blood, and will remove my helmet As it turned out," he 
went on somewhat faintly, "it was unfortunate that I did not 
put on my body armour; but I had not anticipated hard fight- 
ing and preferred to ride without it. Thanks for your offer, 
lady, but my men will see to me, they are all of them pretty 
well accustomed to the banding of wounds." 

He was now, indeed, almost too faint to stand, and Paolo and 
Nicholl seated him against a battlement, and then proceeded 
to take off his upper garments and examine his wounds. They 
were all at the back of the shoidder, as his assaUants, pressed 
closely against him, were unable to strike him in front. The 
lady tore off some strips off her garment and assisted in ban- 
daging the wound, being, as she said, well accustomed to such 
matters. 

" Is all quiet on the stairs 1" Hector inquired of the two men 
whom he had placed on guard there. » \ >• 

"Save for the sound of some groans all is still, cobael," 
Hunter replied. "Methinks that after being withstood for 
four hours by six retainers they are not likely to make a fresh 
attempt against six well-armed men." 

" What are they doing, Macpherson t" 

"They are gathered in front of the ch&teau, sir. A large 
number of things were dragged out before the flames reached 
them, and at present they seem to be quarrelling over the 
division of them. They have got some barrels of wine out of 
the cellars and are making free with them." 
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"So much the betWr," Hector said. "The company will he 
up in half an hour at latest, and will give them a lesson unless 
they move away before that; and now that they have taken 
to drinking they are not likely to do so." 

The bandaging of his wounds being now completed. Hector 
was assisted to bis feet 

" I grieve, madam," he said, " that I did not arrive in time 
to prevent the chateau being burned." 

"The loss is not mine; my husband's estates were confis- 
cated when he crossed into Germany with the duke, and were 
some ten months ago granted to a Monsieur de Thours, a 
relative of the Prince of Conde; but he sent me a courteous 
letter to say that as he was serving with the Due d'Enghieu, 
I was welcome to continue to occupy the ch&teau until the war 
was over, receiving the rents as his ch&telaine, paying the re- 
tainers, and keeping up the establiafament, and sending the 
surplus to his agents at Nancy. This I was glad to do, for, 
indeed, had it not been for bis kind offer my daughter and I 
would scarcely have known whither to go, as my husband 
expended his last crown in equipping a force for the service 
of the duke." 

At this moment Macpherson exclaimed : 

"I see the head of the company mounting the slope, 
colonel," 

"Yes, and there is Captain Mieville. Ahl he has halt«d 
the men, and is riding forward alone to take in the situation. 
I hope that the peasants won't catch sight of him." 

When Mieville reached a point where he could obtain a 
view of the front of the chfiteau he checked bis horse, and 
after surveying the scene for a minute rode back to the 
company. A movement was at once visible. 

" He is extending them on each side," Hector said. " That 
is good. He is going to inclose the peasants, and as from 
the slope in the ground they cannot see the troops until they 
are within a hundred yards, he will catch them in a trap." 
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The company moved round, in fact, until they had formed 
almost a semicircle, then they advanced, closing in as they 
neared the house. When they reached the spot where they 
could be seen by the peasants a trumpet souttded and they 
ran in. The peasants, bewildered at seeing the line of soldiers 
closing in around them, hesitated. Some were already too 
drunk to rise from the ground on which they had thrown 
themselves, the others caught up their arms and ran together. 
Retreat was impossible, for behind them was the burning 
house. Suddenly a stream of fire burst from the semicircle of 
troops. Some thirty of the insurgents fell, the others threw 
down their arms and fell upon their knees crying far mercy. 
The troops were rushing forward to finish their work, when 
Hector shouted "Halt!" 

"De Mieville," he said, aa the officer rode up towards the 
tower, "do not shed more blood. Thirty at least have fallen 
in their attack on this tiuTet, besides those who have been 
killed by your fire. Take the rest, disarm them all, let the 
men cut some stout switches and give every man twenty blows 
well laid on the back, and then let them go. Before you do 
so, send a dozen of them to clear the staircase and to draw 
some buckets of water from the well and sluice the steps 
down. Paolo, do you run down and find a vessel of some 
sort and a goblet or horn, and bring up some wine from one 
of those barrels. The ladies sorely need something after what 
they have gone through, Mid I myself shall be all the better 
for it, for the loss of blood has given me a raging thirst." 

Paolo had no difficulty in carrying out the order. The 
rioters had brought out several pails for holding the wine, 
a score of silver cups and other vessels lay where they had 
been dropped when the s<ddiers appeared, and the officer had 
plac«d two men on guard over them. Pado thoughtfully 
brought up a pail of water as well as of wine. The ladies 
drank a little wine and water, while Hector took a long 
draught, and made the two retainers who had fought so 
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stoutly, and hii own men, do the same. In half an hour 
the staircase was cleared and washed down, and the party 
then descended. The baroness had told Hector that for the 
present at any rate she would go to Nancy, and would report 
to the new lord's agents there what had happened, and doubt- 
less he would send a man to take charge of the place. 

"These cups", she said, " were all the personal pn^rty of 
my husband, and I am therefore free to take them. Many of 
them have been in his family for a very long time. Their 
sale will enable me to live until I can form some plans for the 
future," 

The several silver vessels were collected and wrapped up 
ready for transport in some of the hanginga that the rioters 
had torn down. An outhouse adjoining the keep was cleared 
out and thickly spread with rushes for the accommodation of 
the baroness and her daughter. The troops had already had 
a very long march, and it was out of the question that they 
could return to Nancy that night Fires were lighted in front 
of the house, and the soldiers prepared to bivouac there. 
Three of the troopers were sent off with orders to the captains 
of the other three companies to concentrate the next morning 
at a village on the line that would be taken on their return 
march. Some men were sent down to the little town of Blen- 
foix to purchase bread and meat, ti^ether with torches and 
other necessaries. At nightfall Hector posted sentinels, as he 
considered it quite possible that the peasants would raise the 
country for some distance round and tty to take vengeance 
for the loss Uiey had euifered. When Paolo took some supper 
round to the two ladies, he returned with a message that they 
hoped Colonel Campbell would join them in their meal. 

"See that the sentries are on the alert, Mieville," he said as 
he got up from the fire round which he and the three officers 
were sitting; "you must remember that these poor fellows are 
desperate. Of course you and I know that they can do them- 
selves no good by attacking castles and burning ch&teauz, but 
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irere ire in tbeir place— famished, deopairing, and ignorant — 
we ehould doubtleea do the same. And although, with men u 
well-disciplined aa ours, there would be little chance of the 
peasants overpowering us, they may trust in their numbers, 
and would believe that if they could destroy us, the whole 
country migbt well rise and join them. Should there be any 
sign of trouble, call me instantly." 

Two sentries had been placed at the door of the outhouse, 
and as he entered Hector said, " Keep good watch, men, and 
if you hear any noise that might betoken the approach of a 
body of men, warn me at once," 

"I heard what you said to the sentries. Colonel Campbell; 
do you think that there is any dangert" 

" No danger, I trust, madam, for I am convinced that we 
could beat off any number. Still, I do think that there is 
a possibility of our being attacked. The peasants know that 
we are but a company. They may send to all the villages 
round and call on them to come and revenge those who have 
been slain. The people of the hills are strong fellows — wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners, and shepherds — and there can be no 
doubt that they suffer terribly from the enormous taxation. 
I have seen it on my own estate in Poitou, and can make every 
allowance for them. In many cases the amounts they are 
adjudged to pay are absolutely greater than their whole income. 
They are forced to live upon bread made of bran and sawdust, 
to eat acorns and beech-nuts; they are gaunt with hunger, 
they see their children dying before their eyes. They know 
not how their sufferings arise, they only know that they suffer, 
and in their despair they turn like hungry wolves against all 
who are better off than themselves." 

"And your people — are they suffering as much as these, 
moDsieurl" 

"Not quite so much, perhaps, but they are suffering I 
have spent but a fortnight on my estates, of which I have only 
been master for a yeu-." 
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"And could you do nothing for them, monaieurl" the girl 

"I did what I could, mademoiaella I remitted half their 
renta, which was in fact but a Bmall thing, seeing that I knew 
positively they could not have paid them. Still it was no 
doubt Bome alleviation to know that the arrears were not 
being piled up against them. As to the other hal^ I told my 
intendant not to press any who he thought could not pay, and 
that if he drew enough to pay his own salary and the wages of 
the retainers I should be content — for my pay as colonel Is 
ample for my own wants." 

" You are very young to be a colonel, Monsieur Campbell," 
the baroness said. 

"Very young; but I have had singularly good fortune, and 
have been happy enough to please both Marshal Turenne and 
the Due d'Enghien." 

"And you have served under them bothl" she said in sur- 
prise. 

"I have had that good fortune. I was with Turenne for 
nearly four years in Italy, and fought imder Enghien at Bocroi, 
and I may say under both of them at Freibut^." 

"What is the name of your regiment, monsieur!" 

"The Poitou regiment." 

"Indeed!" she exclaimed. "Of course, we have heard all 
the particulars of the battle; and it was said that General 
Merci would have beaten Monsieur Turenne back had it not 
been for the Poitou regiment, commanded by a Scottish colonel, 
and said to be the finest iinder the command of the French 
generals. They say it stood for three hours against the attacks 
of the whole Bavarian army." 

"We were in a strong position," Hector said quietly, "at the 
mouth of a defile, so that no more than our own numbers could 
Attack ns at once. However, I am proud of the conduct of my 
men; none could have fought more steadily than they did." 

"My husband was killed in the battle against Enghien's 
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amy on the hill. I am glad that it was not by your regunent, 



" I am glad too, madam." 

" These wars are terrible, and we of Lorraine— lying between 
France and Germany — suffer whichever wins. Fortunately 
we lie at a distance from the roads that the armies follow, 
and therefore have escaped the devastation caused all along 
the line of march. Nevertheless we have the sadness of 
knowing that in the field neighboure must fight against nei^- 
bouTB and kinsmen against kinsmen, for since the duke fled 
many of our nobles, seeing that the country has now become 
port of France, have joined her, while others, like my husband, 
followed the duke into Germany. However, as an Irish- 
woman it matters little to me now which is the victor." 

"Do you think of returning home, madam!" 

" Ab to that, I have not yet made up my mind. The land 
there is as distracted as is France by civil war. It is sixteen 
years since I left Ireland with my husband, a few months after 
our marriage. I was an orphan, and have no near relations to 
whom I can go, therefore it matters little to me whether I 
live in France or Ireland, so that I can see some way of earning 
my own living and that of my daughter. With economy, 
the sale of the silver would suffice to keep us for three or four 
years, and long before that I hope that I shall be able in some 
way to earn my living." 

Hector sat silent for two or three minutes. "It seems to 
me, madam," he said at last, "that it would be better that you 
should not spend the proceeds of your silver before looking 
for a post. I can offer you one at once, if you will accept it" 

"You, monsieur!" she exclaimed in surprise. 

"Yes, madam. It is bad for the vassals and tenants of a 
noble — even though a newly made one, and on an estate of 
moderate dimensions— when their lord is absent, and there is 
none to look after them save an int«ndant, whose duty it is 
to collect as much rent as he is able. Such is the position of 
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mj tenante. I am a soldier, and muat perforce be abaeot. 
Wbat I Deed greatly is someone who will fill my place in thie 
respect. I have an old friend who ia captain of the garriaon, 
and Bees to all things in the household; I have an intendant, I 
believe a worthy young man, who collects my rents and looks 
to the feeding and needs of the servants and garrison; but I 
need someone who would interest herself actively in the con< 
dition of my tenants, who would be a friend to them in sick- 
ness, would give aid from my purse to those who really need 
it, would send food to the starving, and aid my intendant by 
advising him as to who are worthy of relief and who are 
suffering from their own idleness or thriftlessness — who will, 
in short, act as I would have my wife act had I one. 

" Now, madame la baronne, if you will honour me by making 
my home yours so long as I am away at the wars, which 
may last, for aught I know, for years yet, you will be confer- 
ring a great favour upon me. You will have your own suite 
of apartments, where your meals will be served to you. You 
will have horses to ride. You will relieve my intendant of the 
necessity of seeing that the servanto perform their duties, and 
give him more time to devote hipiself to the business of the 
estate, and will in fact act as cfa&telaine, save only in matters 
connected with the garrison in the defence of the castle." 

"Your offer is kind in the extreme. Colonel Campbell, but 
I could not accept it," she said. " You are only inventing such 
an office in order to give a home to me and Norali." 

" I can assure you, madam, that the thought is not a new 
one to me — I have often wished that there was a lady in the 
castle. One who would see after the wives and families of the 
vassals ; and I should feel myself under a real obligation to 
you if you would fill the place. You see, madam, it would cost 
me nothing, for food and drink there is in abundance. I have 
two splendid horses, given me by the Due d'Enghien, standing 
idle in their stalls. I shall be happy in knowing that my 
tenants would be well looked after, and shall be glad indeed 
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th&t you and your daughter, my countrywomen, should, for 
the present at any rate, have a home." 

The teare were streaming down the lady's face. 

"Accept, mother," the girl said, putting her hand on her 
shoulder. "Suiely God sent this gentleman to our rescue 
when we were very near death. Why should we not accept 
this fresh kiiidncBs at his hands 1" 

Her mother looked up. " My daughter has chosen for me. 
Colonel Campbell I accept your offer with the deepest thank- 
fulness. Were I to refuse now, the time might come when I 
should be reduced to such straits that for my daughter's sake 
I should bitterly regret that I had refused your generous offer; 
IJierefore I accept it, and thank you from the bottom of my 
heart" 

"I do not wish you to see it in that light," he said wiUt 
ft Bmila " At beet it is but an arrangement for onr mutual 
advantage, and I, on my part, thank you and nuLdemoiselle 
most heartily for falling in with my wishes." 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE BATTLE OF HARIEHTHAL. 

THE decision had scarcely been made when one of the ^ 
lieutenaute ran in. "Captain Mieville requests me to 
state that sounds have been heard in the forest, and that he 
believes there is a large body of men approaching." 

"Then, ladies, I must b^ you to mount the stairs to the 
turret at once. I will place six men on guard there. The 
main body I must keep in front of the ch&teau, as that affords 
a protection to our rear. Do not be aUrmed. I do not think 
the place is likely to be attacked; but should it be, the aix 
men could hold it for any time. M soon as I have beaten 
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the main body I will at once attack those who may be fissailing 
the turret, though I hardly think that they will do ao, for 
they know that there ia nothing to be obUined that would 
in any way repay them for the loea that they would Buffer. 
They are marching here for the purpose of attacking us." 

He called to the two sentries. 

" See the ladies up the stairs to the turret, and take up your 
post on the lower stairs. Four more men shall join you at 
once." 

He found that blieville had akeady got all the men under 
arms, and had ranged them between the bivouac fires and the 
still-glowing ch&teau. > 

"Move your men along farther, Mieville. Let your left 
flank rest on the angle of l^e old castle, then we shall not be 
made anxious by another attack on the turret. Let the right 
flank rest upon the ch&teau where the old castle joins it. We 
shall then be in darkness, while the assailants, if they come 
from that side, will have to cross the ground lit up by the glow 
from the ruins. Let the centre of the line be some ten yards 
in frcHit of the building; let the tine be two deep." 

As soon as this disposition was made he called down the six 
men, as they were no longer required to defend the staircase. 

"Now, men," he said when all were formed up, "I need not 
admonish soldiers who were so firm under the attack of the 
whole of the Bavarian army of the necessity for steadiness. I 
have no doubt that if we are attacked it will be in considerable 
force ; but it will be by half-armed peasants, and there probably 
will not be a gun among them. But even peasants, when 
worked up into a state of excitement, are not to be despised. 
My orders are: The front rank shall continue firing until they 
are dose at hand, and shall then fix bayonets. Until this is 
done the second line are not to fire a shot; but as soon as tbe 
front rank are ready to repel the enemy with fixed bayonets, 
you will begin. Don't throw a shot away, but continue loading 
and firing as quickly as you can; and unless very closely 
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pressed, let no man empty his musket until his commde on the 
right has reloaded, so that there will alw&ys be some shots in 
reserve. Should they rush on in spite of the fire, I shall give 
the order, ' Empty your muskets and fix bayonets', and we will 
then charge them. Hunter, you and your three comrades and 
Paolo will keep close to me, and if we find the men wavering 
at any point we will go to their assistance. If, however, we 
chaige, remember that you six men I told off to guard the 
turret are at ouce to pass through the gates and take up your 
post on the steps, for some of them may slip in behind us and 
endeavour to rush up." 

The horses, that had been turned loose when Hector and 
the troopers mounted the steps, had been seized by the 
peasants, and tied up to some trees close by when tbe latter 
began to feast. They had been recovered when the insur- 
gents were scattered by Mieville's company and had then 
been placed in the court-yard of the castle. As soon as the 
alarm was given, Hector, the four troopers, and Paolo had 
mounted. The three officers were also on horseback. 

"In case the company charges, Mieville," be said, "we nine 
mounted tnen can cover the rear and charge any of the insur- 
gents who try to rush in and take them in the rear. I hope 
that we shall keep them off with our musketry fire; but I 
don't disguise from myself that if they fall upon us at close 
quarters we shall have to fight hard. Ah, here they come!" 

Suddenly in the darkness from the other side of the cb&teau 
a great crowd of men poured out, shouting and yelling furiously, 
and brandishing their rough weapons, which shone blood-red in 
the glow of the fire in the ruins. Someone had evidently been 
placed on the watch, and had told them where the troops had 
taken up their post^ for they came on without hesitation, bearing 
outwards until they faced the centre of the line, at a distance 
of fifty yards; then one of the men, who appeared to be the 
leader, shouted an order, and they rushed impetuously forward. 
The front line at once opened fire. Many of the peasants 
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dropped, while the others hesitated a little, and so gave the 
men vho had first fired time to reload ; but, urged on by the 
sbouta of their leaders, the peasants again rushed forward. 

"Fire a volley, and then fix bayonets!" Hector shouted. 

The fifty muskete flashed out, and aa the peasants were but 
fifteen yards away every shot told, and their front rank was 
completely swept away. 

" Every other man in the second line fire ! " Hector ordered, 
and twenty-five shots added to the confusion among the 
peasants. The slaughter, however, only had the eflect of 
maddening the great crowd, who numbered upwards of two 
thousand, and with a howl of fury they rushed forwafd again. 
Hector waited until they almost touched the row of bayonets, 
and then gave the order for the remaining men to fire and alt 
t« fix bayonets. The instant this was done he shouted 
"Charge!" for he saw that while standing quiet his men were 
DO match for the peasants, whose long poles with the scythes at 
the end gave them great advantage over the shorter weapons 
of the soldiers. With a cheer ^e latter threw themselves 
upon their opponents, their close formation and more handy 
weapons depriving their enemies of this advantage. Thrusting 
and overthrowing all in front of them, the Une burst its way 
through the mob, the little party of cavalry charging furiously 
whenever the peasante endeavoured to fall upon their rear, 
and the Utter, boldly as they fought against the infantry, 
shrank back before the flashing swords and the weight of 
horses and riders. 

As soon as they had passed through the crowd Hector gave 
the order for his troops to face about, and they again burst 
their way through the mob that bad closed in behind them. 
Four times was the manoeuvre repeated, the resistance growing 
fainter each time, as the peasante found themselves unable to 
withstand the chaise of the disciplined troops. When for the 
fifth time they reached the gate of the castle the crowd no 
longer pressed upon their rear, but stood hesitatingly some 
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fifty yards away. Hector took advantage of the pause, and 
ordered his men, who were panting from their exertJons, to 
load again. He formed them in single line now. 

"Don't fire a shot until I give the word," be said; "then 
pour in your volley, fix bayonets instantly, and charge." 

Standing in the shade as they did, the movement of loading 
was unobserved by. the peasante, who, as they aaw the line 
again advancing, prepared to meet them, but gave a yell of 
surprise when a terrible volley was poured into them at a 
distance of twenty yards. Then, before they had recovered 
from their surprise, the long line was upon them with levelled 
bayonets. Only a few stood their ground. These were in- 
stantly overthrown. The rest, throwing away their weapons, 
fled in all directions. 

"Thank God that is overl" Hector said, as he told the 
troops to halt and reload. " If they had all been as courageous 
aa their leader they would have annihilated us, but each time 
we charged I obsMred that a considerable number fell away 
on either flank, so that it was not a solid mass throi^h which 
we had 'to make our way. What is our loss, Mieville }" 

" I rode along the line and counted the numbers. There 
are hut seventy-five on foot," he said, " and most of thesQ 
have got more or less severe wounds with their ugly weapons." 

" Let the ground over which we have passed be carefully 
searched," he said, "and any of our men who show signs of 
life be carried in front of the ch&teau." 

Twelve men were found to be living; their wounds were at 
once attended to and bandaged. 

"I think most of them will do," Captain Mieville said. 
"They are ugly-looldng gashes, but it is not like a bullet in 
the body." 

The men who had been killed were found in moat cases to 
have been slain outright from the blows of hatchets, which 
had in several cases completely severed their heads. While 
the wounds of the soldiers were being attended to, Hector 
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went to the gate at which the baroness g^d her daughter were 
now standing. 

"You are unhurt, I hope," the lady said aa Hector ap- 
proached. 

"I have two or three more wounde," he said, "but, like 
those I had before, they are of little account." 

" It was a terrible fight," she said "We watched it from 
the top of the turret, and it seemed to ue that you were lost 
each time you plunged into the crowd, you were so lew among 
such numbers. Have you lost many meat" 

"We have only had thirteen killed outright," he said. 
" Twelve more are very seriously wounded, but I think moat 
of them will recover. As to the rest of the company, I fancy 
that most of them will require some bandaging. And now I 
shall recommend you and your daughter to return to your 
sheltor. I have no fear vhatover of their coming back again." 

" That we cannot do," she said firmly. " It is our duty to 
do what we can to aid those who have fought so bravely." 

" The men are now attending each other's wounds," Hector 
said. " Every man in my regiment carries, by my orders, a 
couple of bandages. We found them most useful at Freiburg 
and many a life was saved that would have been lost but for 
their use; but if you insist upon doing anything, I would ask 
you to carry wine and water round. The troopers will draw 
the wator for you from the well in the courtryard here." 

"That we will do willingly," she said. 

For the next two hours the ladies were busy at work, 
moving among the men and suppljring them with refreshments. 
Not until all their wants were amply supplied did they retire. 

In the morning Hector said : 

"Now, Madame De Blenfojx, I have been thinking the 
matter over, and consider that it would be a wholly unnecea- . 
sary journey and a loss of four days were you to travel to 
Nancy with us. You are only ten days' journey from Poitou, 
and I should advise you to start at once. My man, Paolo, 
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and two of the troopers will accompany you aa an escort. 
Your road will lead through Orleans, which will be almost 
half-way, and you will also pass through Tours. At both these 
towns you can, if you will, stAy for a day to rest I will ride 
down with you into Blenfoiz, where I shall be able to get 
paper and pens, and will write letters to Captain Macintosh 
and to my intendant explaining exactly the position that you 
will occupy. One of the troopers will ride forward with these 
from your last halting-place before you arrive there, in order 
that you may find everything prepared and be received 
properly on your arrival. Do you both ride, or would you 
rather have a pillion's place behind the troopers 1" 

"We both ride," she said; "but I should prefer, on a 
journey lilce this, that my daughter should ride behind me on 
a pillion. You are altogether too good. Colonel Campbell. 
You are heaping kindnesses upon us." 

" Not at all, madam. And now you will doubtless be glad to 
hear that, in searching round the place this morning, we have 
discovered that two of your horses that had doubtless been 
turned loose by the peasants have found their way back. No 
difficiUty will therefore arise on that score. The saddles are 
hanging from the beams in the stable, so that everything is 
in readiness for your departure." 

A quarter of an hour later the whole party left the ruined 
ch&teau, the troops taking their way to the point at which 
they had left the road, while Hector with his four troopers 
and Paolo rode down into Blenfoix with the ladies. Here the 
baroness purchased a few necessaries for the journey while 
Hector was writing his letters. Hunter and Macpherson were 
to form their escort, and were by turns to lead the spare 
horse, which on alternate days was to carry the double burden. 
Paolo carried the purse, which contained a sum ample for the 
expenses of the journey. When all was ready the adieus 
were said, and the baroness repeated the heartfelt thanks of 
her daughter and herself for the kindness shown them. Paolo 
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took his place beside the ladies, the two troopers fell in behind, 
and they started west, while Hector with the other two troopers 
galloped off to overtake his company. 

At Joinville they found that de Thiou's company had just 
marched in, but it was not until the next day that the other 
two returned. AJI had mqt with scattered bodies of peasants, 
but these had dispersed as soon as the troops were seen, and 
there had been no actual fighting except with the parties 
Hector had met The bodies of the soldiers that had fallen 
were buried near the ch&teau. Those of the peasants were 
left where they lay, and would doubtless be carried off by 
their friends as soon as the latter knew that the troops had 
left The lesson had been a severe one indeed, upwards of 
two hundred and eighty being killed in the two encounters. 
The insurgents were completely dishearteDod by their loss, and 
during the rest of the winter the aid of the troops was not 
again called for. 

As soon as spring set rn, the Foitou regiment marched to 
join the marshal The Bavarian army had been weakened 
by the withdrawal of four thousand men to aid the Im- 
perialist, who had been defeated by the Swedes in Bohemia. 
Turenne, on hearing the news, at once prepared to take ad- 
vantage of it, crossed the Bhine on a bridge of boata at Spires, 
and passed the Neckar, Oeneral Merci retiring before him. 
Stuttgart opened its gates, and Turenne estabUshed himself 
at Marienthal on the river Tauber. Merci, as he fell back, 
had caused a rumour to be spread that he was making for the 
Danube. 

There was a great scarcity of forage in the country round 
Marienthal, «id the officers of the cavalry strongly urged upon 
Turenne that they should divide and take up stations at vari- 
ous points where they could obtain food for their animals, 
which were much exhausted by their long and heavy marches. 
Turenne for some time resisted their entreaties, but at last, 
seeing that the cavalry would speedily be ruined unless they 
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could obtain food, permitted this course to be taken. Befora 
allowing them to leave, however, he lent parties of horse 
forward in various directions to discover what the enemy 
were doing. These returned with the news that the Bavarian 
army bad broken up, and was fortifying itself in the towns 




among which it had been divided. Turenne, however, was 
still apprehensive. He kept his cannon and the greater part 
of the infantry with him, and also General Bosen with a 
portion of bis horse, and refused to let the rest of the cavalry 
go farther than three let^pies from the army. He himself 
rode out with a regiment of cavalry some ten miles beyond 
Marienthal, along the road by which the Imperialists would 
advance were they to assemble to attack him. 

At two o'clock tbe next morning a. party be had sent to watch 
the Bavarians brought in the news that Merci was advancing 
with all his force. Roeen was ordered to hurry forward to 
the spot where the advanced division was lying. Messengers 
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were sent off in all directions to recall the scattered cavalry, 
and having seen that everything had been done to place 
affairs in a better poeition^ Turenne rode off with what troops 
he could gather to aid Bosen. The latter had made a serious 
blundei-. In front of the poaition held by the advanced 
division was a large wood, through which the Bavarians must 
pass. Instead of taking possession of this and holding it until 
reinforcements came up, he fell back, drew up his troops on 
the plain, and allowed the Bavarians to occupy the wood 
without resietance. With the troops which arrived with, him 
the marshal had now under him some three thousand infantry 
and seven regiments of horse. He placed his infantry on his 
right, with two squadrons to support them; with the rest of 
his cavalry he formed his left wing. 

He himself took the command here. Bosen commanded on 
the right. Merci, after passing through the wood, drew up 
his army in order of battle and opened fire on the French. 
The artillery, however, in no way shook their firmness, and 
seeing more troops in the distance advancing to reinforce them, 
Merci began the battle by an attack on a little wood on which 
the French right rested; while at the same time Turenne 
charged the Bavarian right wing with his cavalry, broke it 
up, and captured the cannon and twelve standards. But while 
on this side the victory was almost won, on the other side 
disaster had befallen the French. Their infantiy, perceiving 
that the Bavarians who were advancing to attack them were 
much superior in force, were seized with a panic and scattered 
in all directions. The left wing of the Bavarians advanced 
rapidly, and, throwing themselves behind Turenne's wing, 
prepared to fall upon him in the rear. 

Turenne ordered his cavalry to retire, and, passing throu^ 
the wood, found beyond it three r^mente that had just 
arrived. These with the fifteen hundred horse that had been 
with him in the battle placed him in a position to make a 
vigorous defence, but tho Bavarians did not venture to attack 
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him. He now sent an officer to rally the scattered infantry, 
and gave orders that they ebould at once retreat without a 
stop to PhilippBbnrg, a distance of seventy nulee. He himself 
with his cavidry started for Hesse, whose landgravine was in 
alliance with France. With two regimente he covered the 
retreat, and so enabled the rest of the cavaliy aa they came up 
from their distant quarters to cross the Tauber. This was a 
bold and successful movement, for had he fallen back with 
bis infantry to Philippsburg the enemy would have possessed 
themselves of all the towns be bad captured, whereas they 
could not now advance without exposing their line of com- 
munication to his attack. 

Tike Poitoa regiment had, when Turenne advanced to 
Marienthal, been left at a town some four leagues away. 

A messenger reached Hector from Turenne with a note 
scribbled in pencil : — 

We have been heaiea. The infantry behaved tkamefuUy, and 
are hadening, a eroted of slrag^ers, tmoards FhiUpptlntrff. 1 shalt 
retire along the Tavber with the cavalry ati3 make for Hetse, do you 
march with all tpeedfor thai river. If, as you appraseh the river, 
you hear that we have already passed, do yon dirrd your march to 
Heate. I leave the choice of route to you, and you must be guided 
by mrcamstances. At any rate you are unliiely to be atladced except 
by cavalry, and these, if not in too great numbers, you may be trusted 
to beat off. 

Ten minutes after the receipt of this order the regiment 
was on the march. They arrived on the Tauber just in time, 
for a quarter of an hour after they had piled arms, after a 
tremendous march, the cavalry came along. They were in scat- 
tered parties, for the roads were terribly bad, and they were 
obliged to break up and make their way aa best they could 
by mere tracks across the rocky and hilly country. Turenne 
himself, when he arrived, had but twenty horsemen with him. 

(MM) B 
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"I hardly expected to be up in time, Campbell," he said, u 
he dismounted. " Your men must have marched well indeed. 
Ah you see, though unbeaten, for we on our side defeated ths 
enemy's horse, we are as much dispersed as if we had suffered 
a disaster. I am trying to cover the retreat with two regimenta 
of cavalry that were not engaged in the battle. Half on hour 
aince we charged and drove back in confusion a party of 
Bavarian horse, bub they formed up again. The main body is 
ahead, but is as scattered ae we are, for besides the difficulty 
of keeping together on these horrible roads, it is necessary that 
we should occupy every track by which the enemy's horse could 
move, or they might get in front of us and play havoc with ua. 

" You will have to march all night, and I should advise you 
to break up your command into half-companies, with orders 
to each to attach themselves as far as possible to such parties 
of my two regiments of cavalry as they may come across. We 
shall not proceed at any great pace, ae we must give time for 
the troops ahead of us to get clear. The horses are utterly 
worn out, being half-starved and fatigued with their march. 
So far we know not whether the whole of the Bavarian cavalry 
is behind us, but it is probable that one of their two divisions 
is pursuing the infantry. I wish you had been there with 
them. In the first place your example would have prevented 
their breaking, and in the second you could have covered their 
retreat. As it is, I fear that but few of the three thousand 
who were with me will reach PhiUppsburg. I shall be glad 
if you yourself will remain near me. If your regiment were 
going to keep together I would not take you from them, but 
b«ng broken up into fragments, you could exercise no super- 
vision over them in the darkness." 

Hector at once called the ofBcers together, and gave them 
the necessary orders. "You understand," he said, "that your 
main object is not so much to save yourselves, though that ia 
most important, but to enable the cavalry to beat back the 
Bavarian horse." 
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It waa a terrible march; both boree and foot made tbeir 
my along witb difficulty througb tbe darkneu. M«n and 
boreee were alike fatigued, and the cavalry for the most part 
dismounted and led their animals sloug. There were several 
sharp fights with bodies of the enemy, who, ignorant of the 
line by which the French were retreating, feared to press 
the rear-guard too close, leet they should find them in very 
superior numbers. Once, when they passed a lane running 
down to the river, Turenne — who had taken every opportunity 
of msking his way across the line of retreat and seeing how all 
was going on — said to Hector, "Will you ride up here, Camp- 
bell, and cheer up any parties you may come across. Tell 
them that all is going on well, and that by morning we shall 
find that the enemy have given up the pursuit, and shall be 
able to halt and take a few hours' rest, and give battle should 
the enemy come up in force. Their horses must be as 
fatigued as ours, for they must have been marching for eight 
or ten hours since the morning." 

Hector had only Paolo now with him, having appointed the 
four troopers to go with different parties of tbe infantry, and 
to act as orderlies to their captains. He rode rapidly up the 
lane, and presently heard tbe cavalry passing across it 

"There is one party, Paolo," be said, urging his horse into 
a gallop. In two or three minutes he came up with the oolumn 
of horse. 

"Where is your ofBcerT" be asked, drawing rein as he 
reached them. 

"Seiie himl" a voice cried in German; and before he and 
Paolo could turn tbeir horses half a doien troopers were upon 
them. 

" I surrender," he cried in Qerman, seeing that resistance 
was impossible. 

" Who are you, monsienrl" an officer demanded. 

" I am colonel of the Poitou regiment of infantry," be said. 
"This man is my lackey." 
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" Where are your cavalry, air!" 

" That I cannot tell you exactly, eeeing that no one knows. 
I thought that yon formed part of our rear-guard." 

"How comes it that you, an infantry officer, were there t 
We heard that there were no infantry with them." 

"We joined them }uat before nightfall, and were at once 
divided up among the various regiments of horse." 

"I must inform our colonel of that Come along with me," 
and they pushed past the troopers until they arrived at the 
head of the column, when the officer reported to the colonel. 

"Donner Blitzen!" the latter exclaimed, "it is well that we 
learned this news, for we should have fared very ill if we had 
come upon horse and foot together. The Foitou regiment I 
That is the one that we heard beat back our charges so often 
at Freiburg, and they say the beat regiment in the French 
service. It is no use our going farther; we might well fall 
into an ambush, and in these lanes they could shoot us down 
helplessly. We will move on quietly until we get to a place 
where there is space enough for us to dismount and bivouac. 
We could not have gone many more miles, for if we did we 
should be a r^ment without horses to-morrow morning." 

They proceeded very slowly and cautiously until, when they 
came upon an open tract of ground, the colonel ordered them 
to dismount and sound the trumpets. His regiment, like those 
of Turenne, had been broken up, and he had but half a 
squadron with him. In an hour the whole regiment was as- 
sembled ; a few fires were lighted, but most of the men threw 
themselves down by their horses and at once went off to sleep. 
The colonel and his oflicers eat down at one of the fires, where 
Hector was requested to join them. 

"I suppose that your regiment took no part in the battle T" 

"No, sir; we were some way from Marienthal, and I re- 
ceived orders only after the day was lost, to join Marshal 
Turenne and his cavalry on the Tauber. We urived on the 
river just at sunset, having marched ten leagues in eight 
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houn. I regret bitterly that my regiment wu not on the 
field, for assuredly they would not have given way. Had 
they fitood, the reat of the infantry would have stood." 

"And in that case you would now be the pursuers," the 
colonel broke in, "for Turenne completely shattered our right 
wing. Well, sir, it is the fortune of war, and we at least have 
the honour of having given your marshal a defeat. He is a 
grand general, but we caught him napping to-day." 

" It was not his fault, sir. General Bosen and his officers 
insisted so strongly that unless they were allowed to move 
off in search of forage, the whole army would be disabled by 
the loss of their horses by hunger, that he waa almost forced 
to comply with their request." 

"But, even so, he made a mistake," the colonel said. "If 
instead of marching to meet us in front of Marienthal he had 
fallen back directly he had the news of our coming, he could 
have been joined by all his detached troops before we came 
up with him." 

"He said as much to me to-night," Hector repHed; "but 
even the greatest generals are liable to make a mistake some- 
times. And, indeed, bad Qeneral Bosen with the advanced 
division held the wood in front of them, instead of retiring on 
to the plain, they should haTe been able to keep you at bay 
until all our troops came up." 

" Undoubtedly that was a terrible blunder on his part," the 
colonel said, "and he rather than Turenne is to blame. And 
now, sir, may I ask how is it that you, who cannot be more 
than twenty, come to be a colonel, and in command of a regi- 
ment 1" 

" I have been five years an officer, and was fortunate on two 
occasions to obtain the approval, once of Monsieur de Turenne, 
and once of the Due d'Enghien." 

" I congratulate you, sir. It is seldom indeed that so young 
an officer has opportunities of distinguishing himself. I myself 
had seen well-nigh thirty years' service before I came to 
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command a regiment. And now, sir, will jou give me fWtt 
pttrole not to attempt to escape t" 

" Certainly, sir," Hector replied promptly. He knew that 
■bould be refuse four or five troopers would be set to watch 
him, and even if he evaded these, which was well-nigh impos- 
sible, he might be recaptured on the following morning as 
detachmente of the Bavarian horee would be siu^ to be pressing 
hard upon Turenne'e troops. The pursuit was indeed taken 
up again during the night, but Turenue succeeded in keeping 
his pursuers at bay, and reaching the frontiers of Heflse. There 
he found the infantry and cavslry who had not been engaged 
already assembled, for they had received orders to march in- 
stantly to that spot He had now with him some four thousand 
horse and two thousand foot, and waa joined by six thousand 
troops from Hesse and four thousand Swedes. He was thus 
soon in a position to advance with a much stronger force than 
that which he commanded before the battle of Marienthal. 

The Bavarian cavalry that had followed him rejoined Geneml 
Merci at Kirchheim. Hector was with Paolo taken to that 
place, and upon his refusal to continue his parole, was con- 
fined in a prison there, Paolo being allowed at his request to 
remain with him. He had had an interview with General 
Merci, who had treated him with much courtesy; for there 
were Scotch and Irish officers serving in the imperial army 
as well as in that of France, and they were held in high esteem 
for their courage and daring. 

The battle of Marienthal was fought on the 2nd of May, 
and it was late in July hefore any fresh movementa took 
place. Turenue would willingly have advanced with bii 
army, but his movements were arrested by a peremptory 
order from Paris, sent on receipt of the news of the defeat^ 
that he was not to take the offensive until joined by Enghien, 
who bad with him a force of eight thousand men. He ther»- 
fore marched to join the reinforcements, and the two armiea 
met at Spires on the 2nd of July. As before, Enghien wm 
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in Bupreme command, vith de Gramont as h& lieutenant- 
general. Long conferences took place between these geoer&ls, 
Turenne, General Geis, who commanded the Hessians, and 
Eonigsmark, who commanded the Swedes. The Bavarians 
were known to be very strongly posted, and to have been 
reinforced by four thoueand ImperiaUBls under the command 
of General Oeis. 

There was much difference of opinion between them as to 
the best course to be pnrsned, but Enghien, who was always 
in favour of great battles, finally determined so to place the 
army that the enemy would be forced to come out and fight. 
He therefore marched to Venecher, captured Wimpfen, and - 
threw a bridge across the river, whereupon General Merci fell 
back twenty leagues into Franconk. As soon as they bad 
passed the river an occurrence took place that threatened to 
overthrow all the plans of the campaign. Some hasty words 
spoken by Enghien so angered the Generals Geis and ESnigs- 
mark that they determined to retire at once with the Swedes 
and Hessians. Turenne was requested by Enghien to en- 
deavour to arrange matters, and by his kind and gentle 
manner succeeded in conciliating Geis, who consented to 
remain with the Hessians. Konigsmark, however, as bot- 
tempered as Enghien himself, refused to do so, and with his 
whole force retired to Bremen, in Lower Saxony. 

The French and Hessians marched towards the Tauber, 
captured Kothenbui^ and other towns, and thereby obtained 
a large quantity of provisions and stores; and hearing that 
the Bavarians were advancing to NSrdlingen, marched in all 
haste to give them battle there. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

AN ESCAPE. 

AFTER being confined for a week in the prison at Kirchheim 
Hector waa sent with a number of other prisoners to 
Ingoldetadt. Here he was confined in the castle, a separate 
room being allotted to him in recognition of bis rank, and 
Paolo was, at his request, allowed to remain with him. 

" I cannot but think, master, that we should have done 
better if you had given your parole not to try to escape. In 
that case we might have had comfortable quarters in the town 
instead of this somewhat bare chamber. If there had been a 
chance of escape it would have been different, but seeing the 
strength of the castle, methinks there is no prospect whatever 
of our being able to get out" 

"That remains to be seen, Paolo. I fancy there is always 
a chance of escape if one does but hit upon the right way. 
At present we know nothing of the castle or the vigilance of 
the guard, and do doubt it will take us some little time to 
find these matters out The first thing we require is patience. 
No doubt they will allow me out to take exercise, and like 
euough, if I give my word iJiat you will return every day at a 
certain hour, they will allow you to go into the town, seeing that 
you can scarcely be called a prisoner, having no military rank 
or position, but being in their eyes only a lackey. If they will 
do that it will be a great step gained, for you will be able to 
bring in anything that we may require. However, I will not 
ask that you should be permitted to go in and out for some little 
time. 

" Lose no opportunity of making yourself friendly with some 
of the soldiers, and if the chance should occur, be useful to any 
of the officers. The commandant is evidently disposed to be 
civil, and says that he will grant me any indulgence in his 
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power short of paaeing the gates of the castle. I have nt> 
doubt that when the campaign is over and the army has 
gone into winter quarters Turenne will offer to exchange some 
prisoners of the same rank for me. But I hare no wish to be 
cooped up here when perhaps a great battle may be foughL 
As far as I can see, the difficulty will not be so much in getting 
out of the castle, but out of the town itself, for this is one of 
the most strongly fortified phtces in the empire. One reason 
why I want you to go into the town is that you may be able 
to obtain shelter there for us should we lind, as I expect we 
shall, that it is impossible for us to escape from the citadel and 
town at the same attempt." 

The place was indeed so strong that but a careless watch 
was kept over the prisoners in the castle. The soldiers were 
confined to their quarters save that they were allowed for an 
hour a day to take exercise in the court-yard, a company of 
troops being kept under arms while they were out; hut the 
officers were free at all times to wander about. Hector was 
soon on friendly terms with many of the officers of the garrison, 
as in his case there was none of the hostile feeUng with 
which the French officers were regarded. His youth, and the 
singularity of his having so soon attained the rank (rf colonel, 
also predisposed them in his favour. It was evident that this 
young soldier of fortune, unsupported by powerful family 
interest^ must have distinguished himself in an altogether 
exceptional manner to have obtained the command of one of 
the best regiments of France. 

Paolo was as popular among the sergeants and men as his 
master was with the officers. As an Italian, and as Hector's 
lackey, he was not regarded as a prisoner of war; and by bis 
unfailing good-humour, his readiness to enter into any fun that 
might be going on, or to lend a hand in cleaning accouti-ements 
or completing a job that a soldier had left unfinished when 
his turn came for duty, he became quite a popular character. 
The colonel who commanded frequently walked with Hector in 
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the court-yard, eent him disbefl from hU own table, and mors 
thftD onoe inrited him to dine with him. A« he was very 
curious to learn how hia young prisoner had so early attained 
his rank, Hector one evening gave him a sketch of his career, 
from the time when Turenne gave him his commiasion to that 
at which he wae taken prisoner, omitting only the incident of 
the attempt to assassinate Mazarin. 

"You have certainly been fortunate," he said, "but it is 
equally oertain that you have deserved it The fact that, in 
addition to your military duties, you have learned Italian and 
Qerman, besides transforming a newly-raised regiment into one 
of the best in the French service, shows bow assiduous you 
have been in your work. I trust that when the campaign is 
over yon may be exchanged, and I think it is foolish of you 
not to give me your parole, for you must know well that you 
haw no cbanoe of escape from here." 

"They say everything comes to those who wait, colonel," 
Hector laughed, "and if I see a chance I shall certainly avail 
myself of it. Even if no such chance comes I shall still be a 
gainer by not giving my parole I am exceedingly comfort- 
able as it is, and can wish for nothing better. The one draw- 
back is that I have nothing to do, except perbape to improve 
my German, and it would be just the same if I were living in 
the town. But if I were on my parole I should lose the amuse- 
ment of planning methods for escape, which I do unceasingly; 
but up till now, I may tell you in confidence, I am as far from 
having hit upon a plan as I was when I entered. By the way, 
colonel, although it is clear that I cannot be allowed to go 
outside the castle gate, I should be glad if my lackey could be 
given leave to do so. He is not a soldier, neither is he a 
Frenchman, and can scarce be counted as a prisoner of war. 
He is a willing and cheerful fellow, and would enjoy a run in 
the city much more than I should. Besides, occasionally I 
may want a book or some other little thing which I cannot get 
here." 
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" Bnch M a file, & rope, or & diBgnisa, Colonel Campbell, " the 
comnuudant laughed. 

" I am not tbinUng of that at preseot," Hector sud smiling. 
"Besidee, you can give orden that he can always be itriotly 
Marched irhen he cornea id." 

The colonel shook his head. 

"I will toll you what I will do," he said; "I will let him 
have a paes to go in and out at will, if you will give me a pro- 
mise, on your honour as a soldier, that he shall not bring in 
anything that can be used by you for facilitating your escape. 
I would much rather trust to youi word than to any search 
the soldiers might make as your man comes in." 

"Thank you, colonel," Hector said cheerfully, though at 
heart be felt considerably disappointed. "I give you my 
word of honour that he shall bring in nothing that may aid 
me in making my escape, and I am much obliged to you for 
letting him have the run of the town." 

The colonel at once wrote a pass authorizing Paolo Monti, 
Uckey to Colonel Campbell, to enter and leave Uie casUe at all 
times when the gates were open. 

Paolo laughed when Hector told him the oonditions on 
which the pass was granted. 

" The commandant is a shrewd fellow, master, but he is not 
quito shrewd enough; he forgot that though I may bring in 
nothing myself I may be able to arrange with someone else to 
bring something in." 

"That flashed through my mind at once, Paolo; but at 
present neither file, rope, nor disguise would be of any use. 
However, they may be bo later. The first thing for you to 
do when you get this pass will be to make yourself master of 
the plan of the town and the fortifications, and see if there is 
any place where you think an escape is possible. But even 
when you find one, and you think that it might be managed, 
you must afterwards find a place where I can be bidden for a 
time, at any rate for a few hours. You aee^ were I to go out 
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in disguise I must do bo in broad daylight, for my supper is 
served almost directly after tike gates are closed ; and were I 
missing there would be a search for me at once, the aeutrim on 
the wall would all be warned, and it would be impossiUe to 
get past them. If I could get out two or three hours before 
the gates are closed at nine o'clock I might, as soon as it 
became dark, attempt to get over the w^ls before the alarm 
was given, or I might possibly go out in the same disguise 
that I left here in, through the city gate and across the 
bridge." 

" I see that, sir, and it seems to me that this would be easier 
than trying to find a hiding-place for you in the town. How- 
ever, I will set my wita to work. I have been able to think of 
nothing in here; but one's eyes always help one's wite, and if I 
were in the town I might see something that would give me 
an idea how the matter might be set about." 

Day after day Paolo went into the town, always returning 
discouraged. 

" I must be growing a downright numskull," he said one 
evening in disgust; "I have been three weeks at it and no 
single idea has come to me." 

"You need not be discouraged at that, Paolo; it's not such a 
rimpte thing to plan an escape from a fortress like this as it 
was to get into the citadel at Turin, where we also had the 
advantt^e of starting with disguises. I can no more think of 
a disguise in which I can pass the gates than you can. I am a 
good deal too tall to pass as a woman. My face is perfectly 
well known to every soldier in the castle, and even if we hit 
upon a disguise it would be very difficult to get it brought in. 
It struck me to-day that if I am to get out It must be in some 
vehicle that has come in with supplies." 

"That is a great idea, master; if I had not been a thick- 
headed fool I should have diought of that before. But at the 
same time it will not be easy to manage." 

" I quite see that, Paolo ; even if the driver were bought over 
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it would be difficult indeed to manage to get into the cart with 
BO many aoldiera Btanding about." 

Paolo shook hie head. 

" Yes, I don't see that that could be managed at all, master." 

He Btood thinking a minute. 

"I have it!" he exclaimed joyfully. "You know, sir, some- 
times a train of waggons containing faggots, or flour, or other 
things, comes in late. Those that are unloaded before the gate 
is closed go out at once; the others are unloaded that evening, 
but the empty carts have to remain in the castle till morning; 
as the great gates are never opened between sunset and sun- 
rise, though officers come in by the postern. Now, if yon 
could manage during the night to slip into one of the waggons, 
say one that has brought in flour, you might be so covered 
over by the empty sacks they take out, that no one would 
dream anyone was hidden there." 

" Capital, Paolo.' it is evident that your head is not so thick 
as you thought it was just now. Yes, I have noticed that as 
a rule if eight or ten waggons come in together, the fiUl sacks 
are carried in, and the same number of empty ones are placed 
in one of the carta, being counted as they are put in. Certainly 
I could hide myself easily enough if you were there to assist in 
arranging the sacks as regularly aa before over me. As I do not 
generally get up until eight o'clock, and my first meal is not 
brought to me till nine, I might be on my way two hours before 
it was discovered that I was missing. How would you managet" 

"I would get a countryman's suit, master, would go out 
soon after the gates were open, £nd some quiet spot where I 
shoiUd have hidden the clothes the day before, and slip them 
on over my own. Then I would join the cart* as they came 
along. They don't generally b^;in to harness the horses up till 
the gates are open, so that I should get a quarter of an hour's 
start of them, and I should go out with them without question, 
as it would be thought that I belonged to the party. I 
shoiild pay for some beer at the first cabaret we come to, and 
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make Bigna tliat I waoted a lift in a waggon. I muit, of coursA, 
pretend to be deaf and dumb, as, although I hare picked up a 
little German since we came into these parte, I oould not 
poflsiblf pass as a countryman." 

"It would be better still, Paolo, for you to put a blist«r on 
to your cheek, then before you join them put a great lump 
of tow into your mouth, ao as to swell your cheek out almost 
to buretiog point, and then tie a bandf^e round your face; you 
oould then by pointing to it make out that you had so terrible 
a swelling that you were unable to talk." 

" That would be better certainly, master, indeed it would 
be a capital plan. Of course I should get into the waggon in 
which you were, and gradually shift the sacks so that you 
could crawl out. When we smuggled you in we would try 
and put in with you a couple of brace of pistols, and if we 
were armed with them the carters would not venture to inter- 
fere with us. Of course, master, I should have to get a dis- 
guise tor yon. We oould never be tramping across the country 
with you dressed as a French officer." 

"Oet something that I could put over the clothes I wear. 
A long frock, some loose breeches, and rough cloth to wrap 
round the lege below them, and of oourse a pair of country- 
man's shoes. The best plan would be for you to stand treat 
again at a cabaret a few miles out <^ the town, get them all in 
there, then I could slip out of the waggon and throw the sacks 
back into their place. Of course yon would choose some spot 
where the cabaret either stands alone or is at the end of a 
village, so that there may be no one standing hy, and I could, 
when I got down, walk quietly back along the road. You can 
make signs to them that you live hard by, and wonld leave 
them therej then if there should be any suspicion that I had 
escaped in the waggons, and a troop of cavalry were sent in 
pursuit, the men would be all able to declare that they had 
seen nothing of me, and so could give no clue whatever that 
would set them on our track. ' 
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"Well, it IB quite settled bh&t we will try that way, bat it 
may be iome time before the opportunity occura. However, 
you may as well get the two diagtuBea and the two brace of 
pistols, and stow them away lomewhere where they are not 
likely to be found." 

"There are plenty of place* where one can do that, master; 
there is a row of old trees innde the fortifications, and I 
warrant that if I cannot find one with a hollow large enough to 
stow them away in, 1 can hide them in the branches with small 
chance of their ever being seen." 

Another month passed. Paolo made a point of occasionally 
going out soon after the gates were open, saying casually that 
his master had a fancy for a bottle of better wine with hii 
breakfast, or that he was going to get some eggs to make an 
omelette for him. Hector was in no particular huny, for the 
news had come that Turenne with his own troops and those 
of Hesse had, with the Swedea, marched away for the Rhine. 
It was rumoured that they would be joined by another army, 
for in no other way could the imperialists account for Turenne 
having retired when he had a force at least equal to any 
that Merd could set in the field against him. Hector saw 
that at any rate there was no chance of a great battle being 
fought just then, and felt, therefore, no impatience to be off. 
Two or three limes carts with ff^gota had been unloaded 
after the gates were dosed, but as they took nothing out, it 
was impossible for him to conceal himself in tbeuL 

At last, to his satisfaction, a number of waggons of flour 
came in late one aftemooD, and be determined to carry his 
plan into execution that night The storehouses were not 
in the great court, but in a emaller one off it Beyond two 
soldiers at the gate and a sentry at the commandant's door, no 
guards were kept in the court-yards, though a few sentries 
were placed upon the walls. Hector had his supper as usual, 
and Paolo brought in the news that eight of the waggons 
bad not been unloaded in time to go out A fatigue par^ 
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of wldierB were now completing the work, which would bo 
finiBhed about nine o'clock. Ti^ug off their boots a little 
after that hour they went quietly downstaira, then put them 
on again and boldly crossed the court-yard, for the night was 
so dark that there was no fear of their tigiirea being perceived. 

As they entered the inner yard they again took off their 
boote and walked up to the carte. In two of these tbe carters 
were fast asleep. They passed on quietly, feeling in each cart for 
the sacks, and were delighted to find that they were all placed 
in the one farthest up tbe yard, which would therefore be the 
last to go out. They were tidily piled ia lines side by aide 
at the forward end of the wa^on. They cautiously removed 
the sacks of the middle lines; Hector lay down feet foremost, 
and Paolo laid the sacks regularly over him till they reached 
the level of the others. Half a dozen were doubled and packed 
neatly in at the end, so as to conceal his head and prevent its 
being noticed that any had been taken out. The rest were 
distributed evenly, so that the sacks were all as level as before, 
and no one would have suspected that tbey had been disturbed. 

Paolo then returned to Hector's room. As the double sacks 
closing the orifice at his head had not been packed very tightly, 
enough air entered for Hector to breathe. He increased the 
opening somewhat by pressing one of the sacks a little aside, 
but left it BO that he could readily pull it into its position in 
the rooming. As soon as Paolo reached the room he applied 
a blistering plaster to his cheek, and kept it on till be could no 
longer bear the pain, then he threw himself down on his pallet. 
But neither he nor his master slept much, Hector being kept 
awake by the heat and discomfort of his position, and Paolo 
by the smarting of bis cheek. As soon as it was light the 
latter rose, and sat impatiently waiting for tbe time when the 
gatee would open. Looking into the court-yard, he could see 
the troops coming out from their quarters and moving about, 
then the gates opened, and, tying a bandage over his cheek, he 
went down and crossed the yard. 
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"You are out early," the sergeant of the guard remarked. 

He nodded. " I am nigh mad with pain," he said, pointing 
to his cheek, "and I am going to get some salve from an 
apothecary." 

"Yoa seem to be bad indeed," the sergeant said commisero' 
tingly, " 'tis a terrible inflanmiation.'' 

Paolo went down to the spot where he had hidden the 
bundles in the hollow of a tree. It was an unfrequented 
place, and slipping his disguise over his elothet^ after putting 
the pistols in his belt, he took the second bundle and returned 
to a street through which waggons leaving the castle must 
pass. A few minutes later he saw tbem coming along. He 
had already stuffed his cheek full of tow, and several people, 
struck with the raw and swollen appearance of his face, had 
compassionately asked him what was the matter. He had 
simply shaken his head, opened his lips, and pointed to his 
clenched teeth, signifying that he could not speak. He fell 
in with the waggons as they came along and passed through 
the ^te without question. When a short distance away from 
the town he made signs to the driver of the last waggon, 
that if he would give him a lift in the cart he would pay for some 
drink. The carter nodded and told him to climb up. After they 
had gone four miles from the town, they came to a wayside inn. 

"Now is tlie time, master, they are all going in to get 
some drink. There is no one about" 

The waggons all stopped there, for there had been no oppor- 
tunity for the drivers to obtain refreshments as tbey passed 
through the town. All therefore sauntered into the inn, their 
salutations to the host showing that they were accustomed 
to stop there. Paolo followed them in, and putting down 
the money for a large jug of beer, handed it to the carter, 
and, shaking him by the hand, made a motion that he was 
going no farther. Then he went back to iJie end waggon. 
Hector had already pushed out the bags in front of him and 
had with great difficulty crawled out. 

(K&M) T 
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"It IB all right, master, ire have a good ten minutee; there 
is no one about, but you had better keep below the waggOD 
rails until you have got your dioguise on." 

A couple of minutes sufficed for this, then Hector leapt to 
the ground, while Paolo replaced the sacks in their position; 
and then together they hurried acroes some twenty yards of 
broken ground and entered a wood. 

" That was a capitally-managed business, Paolo. Now we 
have to find our way across country. We cannot keep by the 
river, for it turns away to the south, and would take ua far 
from the point we want to reach. At any rate, for a day or 
two we must travel at night, after that I think we can ven- 
ture boldly along — for it ia not likely that the news that a 
prisoner has escaped will travel very far — although no doubt a 
strict search will be kept up for a day or two. I think that for 
to-day we had better make our way north, keeping in the 
woods as mnch as possible; they are less likely to search for 
us in that direction than to the west." 

They found that the forest was fully two leagues serosa, and 
agreed that it was unlikely in the extreme tiat any attempt 
would be made to search so extensive an area, whoro two men 
could anywhere conceal themselves. Paolo had on the previoua 
afternoon placed a couple of loavee and some cold meat in the 
bundles, and they now sat down by a little stream and ate a 
hearty meal, then, crawhng into a thick growth of underwood, 
they lay down to sleep and did not awaken until the sun was 
setting. 

"There muat be some country tracks through this forest, 
Paolo. We cannot do better than keep along the edge of the 
stream untit we come to one and then follow it. It is sure, 
sooner or later, to take us to some small hamlet, and I can go 
into a cabaret and get a couple of flasks of wine and buy enough 
bread to last us until to-morrow, and perhaps a sausage, they 
are not likely to have any other meat in a place of that sort. 
My German is good enough to pass muster, and even if it 
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Bounds strange to their ears, tbej wiil merely suppose that I 
have come from a different part of the country, for the diaJecte 
differ greatly from each other." 

Aa soon as it Iracame quite dark they found it impossible to 
follow the rough ground, and after one or two falls had to stop. 
Hector said, " This won't do, we shall twist an ankle or break 
a bone if we go on." 

"Shall we light a fire, masterT I have brought flint and 
steel with me, for I knew that we should want it." 

*'No, it is better to run no risks; there may be a road near 
for aught we know, and if anyone passing saw a fire among 
the trees, he might come to see who had made it" 

"Not he, master; there are too many robbers about, deserters 
from their army, or men who have been ruined by the war. 
You may be sure that if any belated villager had the courage 
to go through this forest by night he would, on seeing a fire, 
hurry on aa fast as his legs would carry him." 

" Well, no doubt you are right, Paolo; and though the night 
is warm enough the air ia damp under this thick covering of 
leaves, and it will certainly be more cheerful We will go 
a short distance among tiie trees before we light it." 

Feeling their way — for it was pitch dark in the forest — they 
went on until Hector stumbled over a fallen trunk. 

" This is the best place for a halt," he said, " for here is wood 
ready to hand. This tree has been lying here for years, I can 
feel that it is quite rottea" 

Paolo set to work — took a handful or two of the crumbling 
wood, broke it up into dust, then struck a spark on to the 
tinder, touched it with a slow match and insertod this into the 
little pile of wood; a minute's blowing and the flames sprang 
up. He drew out the slow match and putting his foot upon 
it phtced it in his wallet, then he broke off some more wood 
and soon had a biasing fire. 

" We have enough food left for supper, master, and if I spit 
•ome of this cold meat on the ramrod of one of my pistols 
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and hold it over the fire it will bo all the more tasty. I wish 
we had those flasks of wine that you were speaking of. It seems 
to me that after sleeping for some ten hours we shall find it 
hard to go off' again for some time, even though neither of us 
got any sleep last night. How furiouB the goveruor will be 
when he finds that you have escaped 1 " 

"He is a good fellow," Hector said, "and save that he will 
be annoyed — because he will be blamed for my escape — I do 
not think he will be sorry that I have got off. I left a note 
for him on the table saying that I was about to make my 
escape, but that on my honour I had not obtained anything 
that would aid me, by your assistance, and that you had never 
brought anything into the castle save what you showed on 
entering to the guards. I should not like him to think for a, 
moment that I had broken my promise and taken advantage 
of his kindness. How does your face feelT" 

" It is mightily sore, but it does not smart as it did at first. 
I can tell you that I was very glad when 1 was able to slip 
that great lump of tow out of my mouth as soon as I entered 
the forest." 

"I don't think in future that you need use so large a wad, 
Paolo; half that size will be ample; and of course you need 
only slip it into your mouth when we are going through a 
village, or meet a party likely to question us. As to your 
cheek, it will be days before that liery mark disappears." 

They talked until nearly midnight, and then lay down and 
slept till four, by which time day had broken, for it was now 
the first week in July. After walking for half an hour along 
the edge of the wood, they came to a track issuing out of it. 
This they followed, and in about two hours saw a village in 
front of them. 

"I will go in and buy the things that we want, Paolo, and 
do you make a circuit round it. If the news has reached them 
of our escape they will have been told to look for two men; 
and the entry of a single countryman will excite no suspi- 
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cion, for of course no one will know what difiguiee we have 
chosen. 

" Do not be anxious if I do Dot come along for half an hour. 
It will be more natural that I shonld call for bread and cheese 
and beer and eat them there; then I can say carelessly that I 
may as well take some with me to eat later oo." 

"You are early!" the owner of the cabaret said as Hector 
entered. 

"I ought to have been earlier," he replied in a gruifibling 
voice; "but it was so late before I reached the other aide of 
the forest, that instead of passing through it I thought it best 
to wait till daybreak, for it would be desperately dark under 
the trees, and sometimes there are pretty rough fellows to be 
met with there; bo I slept in a shed until an hour before day- 
break and then started, and 1 lost no time in getting through it, 
I can tell you. What can you give me now)" 

"The usual thing," the man said, shrugging his shoulders. 
" Bread and beer and black sausage." 

" It might be worse," Hector said as he seated himself. The 
food was soon placed before him. He ate a hearty meal " I 
have a long way to go," he said when he had finished, "and 
as I am blessed with a good appetite it will not be long before 
I am hungry again. I suppose there is no one in the village 
that sells bread and sausage, so if you will let me I will buy a 
whole one from you and a couple of loaves." 

"I will sell them to you willingly enough; but you will come 
to another village three miles on." 

" I sha'n't be hungry enough by that time," Hector laughed. 
" Besides, I like to choose my own place and time and sit down 
by the wayside and eat my meal. One need never go very fiu* 
without coming upon a stream; and though I like beer better 
than water, 1 can put up with it'when there is nothing stronger 
to be had." 

"Nothing hut bread and sausage again, Paolo," Hector said 
as he joined his comrade a quarter of a mile beyond the village^ 
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"And good enougb too for a bungiy mac I have often 
longed for sucb a meal in the days before you took me, in spite 
of all warning." 

" And we liave often done no better mnce, Paolo, when we 
have been on the march. Will you start on it now, or wait until 
we get to a Btreamt" 

" I will hold on for a bit, master. This black bread is so 
hard that it needs a lot of washing down." 

Making several detours to avoid viUages, they walked all day, 
and towards evening came upon a main road running west. 

"Unless I am mistaken in the line that I have taken, this 
must be the road through EichstadL I can see some towers 
ahead, and I have no doubt that they are those of the town. 
There' is a bridge there across the Altmuhl. The river makes 
a loop at this point, and the road cuts across it to the north- 
west to Gunzcnhausen, where there is another bridga From 
there the road runs to HalL Thence we can cross the Neckar, 
either at Heilbronn or Neckarsulm, and we are then in our 
own country, and but a short distance from either Spires or 
Philippsburg, where we shall be likely enough to meet Turenne 
advancing again, or shall at any rate learn where he is. We 
will lie up now and not cross the bridge until it gets dusk." 

" I wish we had swotda, master." 

" Yes, but they would not suit our disguises. But when we 
got into the town I will buy two woodmen's axes and a couple of 
the long knives that all the peasants here cany. I fancy from 
what I heard when we were at Hail with Turenne that the 
country between Eichstadt and there is for the most part a 
great forest, and there are rough hills to pass before we get 
to Hall. It will be just as well to have some weapons that we 
can use with effect if we should come upon any bands of 
robbers." 

" Quite so, master. A good axe is as good as a sword in a 
rough sort of light; but is there not some way we can travel 
■0 a* to avoid this great forest that you speak of 1" 
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" Not without maUng a great detour, and that through a 
country where there will be bodies of Merci'a troops quartered 
everywhere." 

" Very well, master. Then I think that the risk will be lesB 
with the robbers, especially as we have not apparently much 
worth steahng upon us." 

" Not only apparently, but really, Paolo. Fortunately my 
purse was pretty well filled when we were taken prisoners; 
but we spent a good deal at Ingoldstadt, principally in buying 
articles we could have done without, but which we got in order 
to give an excuse for your going into the town, and in these 
disguises and pistols. However, we shall not, I hope, require 
much more outlay; and after getting axes and knives we shall 
have enough to pay for our food, such as it is, for some time. 
However, there is certainly nothing in our pockets to tempt 
robbers." 

"No, master; but if they searched you they would notice 
your clothes. They would show at once that you are a person 
of quality; and although, as you left your scarf behind you, 
they might not know that you are an officer, they would see 
that there was a mystery about you." 

"That is true, and I think that perhaps it would he as well 
if both of us were to take off our own clothes when we get 
beyond the town to-night, and go on only in those you got for us. 
When we rejoin our friends we can get money and replace them." 

" I have money with me, master," Paolo said. " I have had no 
occasion to spend aught for a long time, and have changed my 
wages, as you paid them, into gold, and have forty pistoles sewn 
up in the waist-belt of my breeches. I heard you say that it 
was always a good thing to carry a certain amount about with 
one in case of being taken prisoner or laid up wounded." 

" It was a wise precaution, Paolo; but just at the present 
moment I would rather that you did not have it about you. 
However, I do not suppose we shall be interfered with. You 
may as well contdnue to wear your breeches under those you 
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have outeide, but leave j'our doublet when I change. After 
all, if yoii were to b« searched the pistoles would show that 
we are not what we seem, unless we could make up some 
plausible tale as to how we came possessed of them." 

" Oh, we could manage that easiljr enough, master ! There 
are other ways of getting pistoles than by earning them." 

Thus chatting they had crossed the bridge and were now 
entering Eichstadt. Going to a quiet cabaret they ate a hearty 
meal, and Hector afterwards bought the axes and knives, and 
they left the town just before the gates were closed. They 
had walked some miles when a thunder-storm, which bad for 
some time been threatening, broke over them. 

" We must get some shelter if we can," Hector said. " I see 
a light on ahead. Let us push on and take refuge before we are 
wet to the skin." 

On reaching the house they saw that it was a wayside inn. 

" We are in luck, Paolo," Hector said as he lifted the latch. 

The door, however, was fastened, and on his knocking a 
voice asked, " Who is there at this time of nightt" 

" Travellers," Hector replied. " Come, open the door quickly 
or we shall be wet to the skin !" and he emphasized his words 
by kicking at the door. It was, however, a minute or two 
before it was opened, and Hector, who was becoming furious 
at this delay, had just taken his axe from his belt and was 
about to break the door in when it opened, and a roan with a 
torch in one hand and a sword in the other stood on the 
threshold. 



CHAPTER XVII 
A robber's den. 

WHAT mean you by knocking thus furiously 1 " the landlord 
of the little inn asked angrily. 
" What mean you by keeping your door shut in the face of 
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tniTellera on Buch a night as this 1" Hector replied, even mora 
loudly. "Are honest m«n to be kept waiting Id the rain 
while you are taking do steps to let them int" 

"How could 1 tell that you are honest raenV* the landlord 
retorted. 

" Because if we bad not been honest men we should long 
before this have battered your door down, as indeed I was just 
going to do when you opened it" 

"Well, come in," the landlord said with an evil smile. 
"Maybe you would have done better to have passed on." 

He showed them into the tap-room, whera two or three 
rough men were sitting. 

" What did these fellows mean by knocking so loudlyY" one 
of them asked angrily. 

"It means," Hector replied, "that travellers have a right 
to claim shelter of an inn; and indeed, inn or no inn, no one 
would refuse shelter to travellers on such a night as this is 
going to be." And his words were emphasized by a crash of 
thunder overhead. 

"You crow pretty loud, young fellow," the man growled. 

"I speak loud because I have right on my side. I desire 
to quarrel with no man; but one need indeed be a saint to 
keep one's temper when one is kept standing outside a door 
with the rain coming down in great drops, and threutening in 
another minute to come in bucketfnis. It is all the worse 
when, as you see, one has a sick comrade with one." 

The man spoke in a low voice to the three others seated at 
the table with him. " May I ask whither you were journeying 
when thus caught in the stormfho asked in a more civil tone 
than he had hitherto used. 

"Certainly you may. We were in haste to get on to Gun- 
senhausen by morning, as a friend of ours has work ready for 
us there. We did not expect this storm when we left Eich- 
Btadt just before the gates closed, and as the nights are short 
we thought we would push straight through." 
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"You are woodmen, I sea" 

"Ay, woodmen and charcoal-burnera," 

"You are not from this part, at least, judging from your 
tongue." 

" Nor, I fancy, are you," Hector replied. 

" No," the other said. " In times like these every one is 
liable to be driven from home, either because the troops of ooe 
army or another have plundered and destroyed everjrthing, or 
perhaps because he has been forced iuto the ranks." 

" That is just our case, and you will understand that in times 
like these, as you say, no one cares to answer questions on the 
part of strangers. But we have no particular cause of con- 
cealment. We have both been in the army, and, as you see, 
have left it, and have our reasons for wishing to travel at 
night, when there is no chance of falling in with troops whose 
ofBcers might ask inconvenient questions. As, thanks to our 
host and you, we are nearly wet throi^h, we will thank him 
to get ready aa quick as may be two fiagons of hot beer, and 
if he has got a couple of eggs to beat up in each of them, so 
much the better." 

The landlord left the room, and a minuto or two later the 
man who had spoken to Hector got up and went out 

" These men are up to no good," Hector whispered to Paolo 
as they sat down on a bench at a table some little distance 
from that at which the other men were seated. " I am sorry 
now that I asked for the liquor, but it was necessary to order 
something. I should not be surprised if they drug it. Do 
you put yours to your lips, and then groan as if it hurt you 
too much to try to swallow, and leave it standing in front of 
you. I will pretend to drink mine, and will manage to pour 
it away on the floor. Presently do you lean forward on to 
the table and appear to faU asleep. As I am in the comer, I 
will lean back and seem to go off also. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken this is a regular thieves' den. Keep one hand on the 
butt of a pistol We will both keep awake for a time, and ii 
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nothing comes of it we will then watch by tiunB. It is clear 
that they suspect that we are not what we seem." 

The men at the other table were talking together in low 
voices, and, listening intently, Hector could hear a murmur of 
voices in the room behind him. 

"There were more than two voices there," be whispered 
presently to Paolo. The latter nodded, for he too had been 
listening. Presently the landlord returned with the two 
flagons of hot beer, which were set down on the table before 
them. The room was lighted only by a torch stuck in a cresset 
on the wall, and Hector had purposely sealed bimseff as far 
from this as possibla Paolo took up bis mug, raised it to his 
lipe, and then set it down again with a sudden cry. 

" I am afraid that you will not be able to take it," Hector 
said aloud. 

"What is the matter with your comrade^" the landlord 
asked. 

" He has a terrible abscess in his jaw, and is unable to speak 
or to swallow." 

The landlord took the torch from its place and walked over 
and looked at Paolo's cheek. "There is no mistake about 
that," he said. " It is indeed a terrible swelling, and the cheek 
looks abnost raw." 

"He has put liniments on itj" Hoctor said, "but they seem 
to have done him harm rather than good. However, he is 
not so bad as he was, and I hope that the abscess will break 
ere long." 

The landlord fastened the torch up a^n, and said in a low 
tone to the other men: "There is no doubt about his face 
being bad." As he turned away from the table be stood 
between Hector and the other men, and the former seiwd the 
opportunity of pouring the contents of his mug against the 
wall by his knee, knowing that as the floor was of earth it 
would soak it up at once. From time to time he lifted the 
mug to his lips, until he apparently drained it Then half- 
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cloaing hie eyes he leant tip against the corner. Paolo had 
already laid his head down on the table, and after a time both 
breathed heavily and regularly. Half an hour later one of the 
men rose noiselessly and left the room. Two or three minutes 
afterwards he returned with the host, the man who had gone 
3ut before, and two others. 

" Seven gainst two," Hector thought to himself. " However, 
we shall have the advantage of a surprise." He touched Paolo 
with his foot to assure himself that he had not really gone off 
to sleep, but the responsive movement showed that he also 
was on his guard. The man who had first left the room and 
one of the others drew their long knives and stepped quietly 
forward, while the others, also with bared weapons, prepared 
to support them if necessary. Hector waited until the two 
leaders were close, then he exclaimed sharply, "Now I" at the 
same moment throwing forward his hand with the pistol. 
Two reports rang out at the same moment, and the men 
pitched heavily forward. A yell of surprise and fury broke 
from the others, but ere they could step over their fallen com- 
rades Hector and his companion stood erect with their second 
pistols in their right hands and their axes ready for action in 
their left. 

Hector's second shot took effect on the landlord, Paolo's 
apparently missed, for the other four rushed forward. Hector 
dashed the table aside, and he and Paolo, poising their heavy 
axes, rushed forward to meet their assailants. 

" Mind the beams," Hector shouted, as with a sweeping side 
blow he clove in the head of one opponent. But the warning 
came too late. Paolo struck a downward blow, the axe caught 
the low beams of the ceiling, and it flew from his hand. His 
opponent sprang upon him. Paolo caught the man's right wrist 
as he struck at him with his knife, and drew his own from 
his girdle. Hia assailant threw his other arm round him, and, 
grappling, they fell on to the ground. Hector could do nothing 
to assist him, for the other two men were trying to circle 
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round him, keeping beyond the swing of his axe but watching 
for- an opportunity to spring upon him. Keeping his back 
t^ainst the wall he made feints against them. PreseoUy one 
of the men passed between faim and the two antagonists strug- 
gling on the ground. Suddenly they rolled over and over, 
coming in contact with him from behind and almost throwing 
him over. Before he could recover from the shock Hector's 
axe struck him below the ear. 

The other man would have turned and made for the door, 
but Hector knew that it was all-important that he should not 
escape ant) carry the news to others of his party, who might 
be in the forest. He therefore sprang after him, and before 
the wretch could open the door struck him between the 
shoidders with his long knife. As he did so Paolo sprang up 
with a shout. 

"Thank God that you are alive, Paolo! I was afraid that 
he might have killed you." 

"No, no, master. I had him by die wrist too firmly for 
that, and my knife did its work almost directly. But with 
those two fellows hovering round I should have been at their 
mercy had I tried to get on my feet. So I kept on struggling 
until I saw my opportunity, and then as that fellow's back was • 
turned I rolled over t^piinst him, and so gave you the chance 
that you were waiting for. Wei), master, it has been a sharp 
business." 

"It has indeed. Now the first thing is to see if there is 
anyone else in the house, and the next to look about for some 
clothes for you to put on, for those you wear are covered with 
blood. Then we must be off, and put as many miles between 
us and this place before morning as we can." 

A brief search showed that the place was empty, save for the 
dead in the tap-room. An old doublet belonging to the land- 
lord was found hanging up in the loft where he slept. Taking 
off his outer garments, Paolo put this on. 

" It is luc^ I kept my breeches on under the others," he 
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said, "for I certainly could not have gone into a town with 
these stained things on. I suppose there is some money 
hidden somewhere, but we have not time to look. You may 
be sure that many a traveller haa been murdered here." 

"I quite agree with you, but we hare certainly no time to 
■pare to hunt for it. Let m be off at once." 

Keloading their pistols and carefully wiping their axes they 
went out by a door at the back of the house, for neither cared 
to re-enter the scene of the slaughter. Before doing so, how- 
ever, they took a long draught from the landlord's beer barrel, 
to make up for the drink of which they had deprived them- 
selves. The storm had passed, and the stars were shining 
brightly. They met nobody on their way until within two or 
three miles of Gunzenhausen; it was found that the haft of 
Paolo's axe was deeply stained with blood; and he threw it 
away on issuing from the wood, as it did not accord well with 
his present attire, which was rather that of a discharged soldier 
or a worker in cities than of a countryman. Soon after eight 
o'clock they approached the town. They were now greatly 
fatigued, for they had done two long days' marches without 
any sleep between them, and turning off from the road they 
made their way to a little clump of trees, and there threw 
themselves down in the shade and slept until late in the after- 

"I think that after our experience of last night, Paolo," 
Hector said, as they walked towards the town, "we had better 
wait until we can join some party going to Hall before we 
leave this place. From what I hear, the road is a great deal 
more infested with bands of lawless men than that along which 
we have come." 

"Then, master, I think we had certainly better wait, for I 
don't want anything worse than we had yesterday." 

They went to a small inn, had supper, and then lay down 
on some straw in an outhouse and slept soundly untU morning. 
Then they breakfasted, and as there was no one else in the 
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room Paolo was able to eat freely. Presently the landlord 
came in, and Hector entered into conversation with him. 

"We want to go on to HaU," he said. "We have friends 
there, and we are obUged to leave home because we should be 
taken for the army." 

" Well, I don't think that you will find yourself better off at 
Hall than here. They are catching up every able-bodied young 
fellow and putting him into the ranks, and as you both look 
strong and active, except for your comrade's face, you are 
both likely to be seized as soon as you enter Hall, especially if 
you have no papers to show." 

"We ore not thinking of entering Hall, landlord. Our friends 
live a few miles away, and they will hide ub till the army moves 
away from these parts." 

"That will be before long, thank the saints! There is news 
that a great French army marched from Spires three days ago, 
and there is like to be a great fight before long; and if the 
French are beaten Merci will chase them back to the Rhine, 
recapture all the towns that tbey have taken, and perhaps 
enter Alsace." 

"Which way do they say that the French are marchingt" 

" They took the road to Weislocb. Some think that tbey 
will come through Wimpfeu, and then by Weinsberg here, 
unless Merci bars the way. Others again think that they will 
make their way down through Stuttgart Five hundred men 
march from here to-morrow to Hall, whence tbey go on to 
Heilbronn to strengthen the garrison there. All the waggons 
in the town and country round have been fetched in to cany 
their stores and baggage and a convoy of ammunition. I 
should say that you could not do better than go on with the 
waggons. No one is like to ask you any questions, for It will 
be thought that you are drivers." 

"Thank you very much," Hector said; "that would cer- 
tainly be a capital plan. We were afraid of going through the 
forests alone." 
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"Yea, and you were right. They are full ot maraudeni. 
A party of troopers (urived here from Eichatadt yesterday 
evening. They stopped to get a drink at a cabaret in the 
forest, uid on entering found seven men lying dead, and no 
one living to say how they got there. That eome, if not all, 
were robbers was evident from the fact that, on the bodies 
being searched, articles evidently plundered from travellers 
were found upon all of them. An ezaminatiou was made of 
the house, and considerable quantities of plunder found 
hidden. Searching in the forest behind, several Mounds of 
earth, evidently graves, were discovered. The landlord him- 
self was among the killed, for one of the troopers, who had 
before stopped at the house, recognized him. It was sup- 
posed that the brigands were killed by some other party 
with whom they had quauelled. Three of them were shot 
and two killed by tremendous blows from an axe, and as 
neither pistols nor axes were found in the room it is clear 
that those within had been killed by some other band." 

The next morning, when the column started, Hector and 
Paolo fell in among the carta, and rendered good service on the 
road by helping to move them when the wheels of the waggons 
stuck fast at spots where the road crossed marshy vidleys. 
So bad waa the journey that it occupied two days. Then the 
waggons were parked outaide the walla of Hall, a guard being 
placed round them to prevent desertion. The troops slept 
inside the town. At daybreak the next morning their march 
was arrested by an officer riding out from the town, saying 
that news bad arrived on the previous evening that the French 
were marching upon Heilbronn, that General Merci was con- 
centrating his army there to oppose the passage of the river, 
and that the troops were to push on with all speed, leaving 
their baggage-train at liall. Hector at once decided that, with 
the Bavarian army gathering in front, it would be madness U> 
endeavour to push on, and that indeed it would be far better 
to fall back until the direction of the Fi-ench march was fully 
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determined, when they could make a detour and come down 
upon their flank without having to pass through the Bavarian 
army. He did not, however, care about remaining in Hall, 
which might be occupied by the Bavarians if they fell back, 
and they therefore, after entering the town with the wagons, 
purchased a store of provisions, and, going out again, estab- 
lished themselves in a small farmhouse, whose occupants had 
deserted it and fled into the town upon hearing that the 
French were but some thirty miles distant. 

Every day Hector went into the place to gather news, and 
learned that Wimpfen had been captured by the French by a 
sudden assault, and that they had crossed the Neckar. On 
returning he at once started with Paolo, but on approaching 
the Neckar learned that the French had marched on to Bothen- 
burg. They fell in, however, with a detachment which had 
been left on the Neckar. Hector found among them several 
officers to whom he was known, and, borrowing Paolo's money, 
fitted himself and follower out again, bought a couple of horses 
that had been captured from the Bavarians, who had, he 
learned, retired to Franconia, and set out to join the army. 
Kothenburg had been, he found out on his arrival, captiu^ in 
a few hours, and the main body of the French had marched 
to Dinkelsbuhl, and there he came up with them. He had 
learned from the party on the Neckar of the defection of 
Konigsmark and the Swedes, and that Cond6 and Turenne's 
united army did not exceed twenty thousand men, and, as be 
knew, that of Merci was at least equal to it in strength. 

His first question on entering the camp was as to the 
quarters of his own r^ment, and be at once rode there. As 
soon as he was recognized the men ran to him cheering wildly, 
and so great was the tumult that Turenne himself, whose 
head-quarters were but a short distance away, rode to the spot 
to enquire the cause of the ttunult. When be saw Hector sur- 
rounded by his cheering soldiers he passed through the crowd, 
and, reaching him, sbook him warmly by the hand. 

(HU»> V 
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"I had hoped that we might have made on exchange for 
you during the wint«r, colonel, but I had not thought it 
possible that I should see you again before that time; for in 
the first place, we captured no prisoners in this campaign, but, 
on the contrary, hare had many of our own officers taken; 
and in the second place, we have, been too busy ever since 
Marienthal to enter into negotiations. You have, I suppose, 
given them the slip, you and that rarlet of yours, for I see 
him over there." 

"Yet marshal; we had no very great difficulty in getting 
away. I have been very well treated, and until I heard that 
you were again taking the offensive, I had no reason to fret 
over my imprisonment." 

" Well, you have joined us just in time, for at any moment 
we may fight a great battle. When you have leisure this 
evening come over to my tent. I shall be glad to hear how 
you managed to escape, and any news you have gained as to 
Merci's force and intentions." 

As soon as the marshal bad ridden off, his officers pressed 
round him, but before speaking to them individually Hector 
said a few words to the men, thanking them for the greeting 
they had given him, and saying that he was glad indeed 
to be back among them. Then be talked for a time to the 
officers, two or three of whom, after saying a few words apart 
to Captain de Thiou, had hurried away. Half an hour later 
de Thiou said : 

" I have no doubt that you will be glad of supper, coloneL 
Ours is just prepared, and we hope that you will join no." 

"I am hungry, de Thiou, now I come to think of it, for 
except a crust of bread this morning I have not touched 
anything to-day." 

"It is fortunate that we are better off than usual," do 
Thiou said. "We had the luck to buy a pig from one of 
Weimar's troopers. The cavalry get the best of it, for 
though there are orders against pillaging, there is no doubt 
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tliat & good deal of it goes on ; and, marching aa ve have been, 
there ia do one to see that ordera are Btrictljr carried out 
Hoirevflr, ve have benefited by it this afternoon." 

Accompanying de Thiou, Hector was eurprised to find that 
at a short distance in front of the spot where the foment was 
bivouacked a large arbour had been erected. 

" I did not notice this as I rode in," he eaid. 

"It was not even thought of then, colonel; it was begun a 
few minntea after you rode up, and the men have worked 
right willingly, and fortunately there waa a copee hard by. I 
may say that it was the men's own idea. I had given orders 
that a table should be made of any materials that came to 
hand, and one of the men started the idea of building an ar- 
bour over it, and as many hands make quiSk work it has, as 
you see, been constructed in little over half an hour." 

As the evening was warm the front of the arbour had been 
left opeiL Inside, a rough table had been constructed of empty 
casks, planks taken from the bottom of the waggons, and a 
couple of doors from cottages near, while powder-barrels served 
as seats. 

"Now, colonel, will you takO'tbe head of the table!" de 
Thiou said. 

"Certainly not, de Thiou. I am your guest upon this 
occasion, so do you take that place, and I will sit upon your 
right hand." 

" I only wish that we could have given you a dinner like 
those you so often gave us at St, Denis." 

" I shall enjoy it as much as if it were a royal feast," Hector 
said, seating himself; "for indeed since I escaped from 
IngoMstadt some ten days ago I have been living on bUck 
bread, sausage, and cheeee." 

The meal was a joyous one, for at the assault of Rothenburg 
on the }»reviou8 day several barrels of wine had been captured 
by the soldiers of the regiment. These had been bought from 
them by the ofBcers, who had feared that some of the men 
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might drink to excess, and so damage the reputation which 
the regiment bad obtaioed for sobriety and discipline. One 
of these had been broached, and this and the pork afforded an 
excellent supper even though the bread was of the worst pos- 
sible quality. When the meal was over, de Thiou stood up 
and proposed the health of the colonel, and congratulated him 
most warmly upon his escape from the enemy, expressing the 
extreme satisfaction of all the men as well as officers at his 
return. The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and Hector 
briefly returned thanks. Then, in accordance with the genend 
request, he related the particulars of his escape from Ingold- 
stadt and of his journey. Paolo, who had been waiting behind 
his master's chair, came in for warm praise for the share he had 
taken in the matter. 

" I certainly did not think when I first, against the advice 
of everyone, took Paolo as my lackey five years ago, that he 
would turn out so valuable a servant as he has done," Hector 
said OS de Thiou handed a goblet of wine to the man. " He 
has been more than a servant, he has taken part in all my 
adventures, and truly I regard him as my friend. Indeed, 
gentlemen, had it not been for him I certainly should not be 
here to-night, for my own money gave out altogether at Hall, 
and I had to borrow from his store the means of buying 
clothes and horses." 

"By the way, colonel," de Thiou said, "from the day that 
you were captured I have drawn your pay for you, knowing 
that if it fell into arrear you would have had hard work in get- 
ting it, so that I have now three months of your money in the 
regimental chest." 

"Thank you, de Thiou, it will be very welcome; thoi^;h 
Paolo would not have been a very hard creditor." 

At eight o'clock the party broke up, and Hector walked 
across to Turenne's quarters. The latter had just returned 
from a consultation with the other generals. 

" We shall open our trenches here to-night; the place is of 
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some impcHlAnce, as it ia on the direct road to NSrdliagen, 
and it is as well not to leave it behiod us. This, however, we 
shall do, if news comes that Merci is marching to give as battle 
before that city, which we expect he will do. The Imperialists 
will like to fight there, for it was the scene of their great victory 
over the Duke of Weimar and the Swedes." 

"We must hope that we shall reverse matters this time, 
marshal." 

" We must hope so," the latter said gravely; " if we fight on 
a fair field I have no misgivings whatever. But Merci always 
takes up strong positions and entrenches himself, and Enghien 
is so anxious to fight that he will do so at a disadvantage rather 
than wait until we can meet them on even terms. You know 
what happened at Freibuig, where we lost some nine thousand 
men and gained no great advantage; while if we had moved 
round and threatened their line of retreat the enemy must 
have fallen back at once, we should have obtained our object 
without the loss of a man, and might possibly have fallen upon 
Merci in his retreat, and well-nigh annihilated his army. Do 
not think, Campbell, that I am for a moment underestimating 
Enghien's genius. It ia extraordinary, and in the hour of 
battle he is superb, not only from bis extreme personal bravery, 
but from the quickness with which he grasps every point, 
^zes upon the spot where a blow can be best delivered, and 
snatches victory, where another would see only defeat before 
him. But he is reckless of life so long as he carries his point, 
and rather than lose a day in turning the enemy's position and 
so forcing him to relinqoish it, will sacrifice whole regiments by 
marching straight against the most formidable entrenchments. 
Had he but patience in addition to bis own splendid qualities, 
I think he would be the greatest military genius the world 
haa ever seen. And now let me hear what happened to yoa 
after you left my side that night after Marienthal." 

Hect«r again rekted his adventurea. Turenne laughed at 
the account of his escape, hidden under the flour bags. 
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"It vats a good Boheme," he eaid; "and it vaBwell that 70a 
had that lackey o£ yours with you, for I do not think that you 
oould ever have managed it unaided." 

"I am sure I could not, marshal; it was entirely his Bug- 
geetion, and he arranged all the details splendidly. He waa 
equally valuable in another way afterwards;" and he described 
the fight in the cabaret. 

" That was more dangerous than taking part in a pitched 
battle; seven against two are heavy odds indeed, though you 
had tite advantage of weapons. The fellow has a ready wit to 
think of rolling against the man who was waiting for a chance 
of running in and stabbing you; he would have made his 
fortune somehow even if he had not had the good luck to fall 
in with you. In some respects you resemble each other; you 
have both enterprise, quickness, and daring, but he lacks 
your studious habits, your determination to master everything 
connected with your profession, and your ability to turn your 
knowledge to acconnt. He would have made a good soldier, 
an excellent leader of an irregular corps, but he would never 
have gained distinction. Well, I am very glad to have had a 
quiet talk with you, it takes one out of one's worries and 
anxieties. By the way, I had a letter from Mazarin; it 
reached me whUe I was at Spires. He said he was sony to 
hear that you had been taken prisoner, and requested me to 
make an exchange for you as soon as possible, even if I had to 
give a general officer for you, for he was very deeply your 
debtor, and had the highest esteem for you. What have you 
been doing to make him your debtor I You never mentioned 
anything of the sort to me." 

"The matter was to some degree a state one, marshal, or I 
should have told you of it; but as it took place nearly a year 
ago, and the circumstances are altogether changed, I can men- 
tion them to you in confidence — for even now, were it known, 
it might make me some powerful enemies." He then related 
how it was that he had thwarted the attempt on Mazarin's life. 
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" That WM a piece of eingular good (ortnne^" Tarenne B&id. 
" Mazarin is a ataoch friend and a bitter enemy. I owe him 
no good-will, for he has behaved shamefully to de Bouillon, 
refusing to hand to him the estates for which he exchanged 
hia principality of Sedan ; but I do not pennit myself to allow 
family intereeta to weigh wiUi ine'against my duties to France. 
Truly, as yon say, it were well to hide your share in a buaineas 
that sent de B^ufort and a score of others to prison, and a 
dozen members of powerful famiUes into exile ; it might well 
cause you serious trouble were it known. Yon did well to 
keep the matter to yourself, and you did specially well to 
refuse to accept any personal honour, for had you done bo 
Mazarin's enemies would at once have connected that bust 
with the discovery of {he plot." 

On returning to his regiment^ Hector found that an order 
had come just after he left, for four companies to march down 
under the guidance of an engineer officer to begin work on the 
trenches. De Thiou, knowing that he had gone to the mar- 
shal's, had gone down with the four leading companies. The 
other infantry regiments had furnished similar contingents, 
showing that the siege was to be poshed forward with all 
haste. 

" Enghien does not allow the grass to grow under his feet," 
Captain Mieville said. "VTe stormed Wimpfen a few hours 
after our arrival before it; we carried Eothenburg in a single 
nighty and I expect that by to-morrow evening we shall be 
masters of this place." 

In the morning four more companies went down to relieve 
those who bad been at work all night, and these had made 
great progress when, in the afternoon, the news came tliat 
Merci was marching with all his strength towards Nordlingen. 
Trumpets at once sounded to recall the troops from the 
trenches, a meal was hastily cooked, and at sunset the army 
marched for Nordlingen. All night they pushed on through 
the forest, and just as the leading squadrons emerged from 
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it on to the plain, Merci'e forcee were seen issuing out front 
the forest facing them. Both armies at once formed in order 
of battle. 

Enghien, anxious to attack, rode forward with Turenne, de 
Gramont, and Geis to reconnoitre the ground. It was found 
that between the armies there was a small river, with great 
pools and swamps on either side, and that the only approaches 
were by narrow and winding paths where two horsemen could 
scarcely ride abreast. Even Enghien felt that it would be 
madness to venture upon an attack. His artillery opened 
lire, that of the Bavarians repUed, and the cannonade was 
continued till nightfall, inflicting a certain amount of loss on 
either side but in no way altering the position. Seeing that 
a battle could not be brought on here, Enghien marched two 
hours before daybreak for Nordlingen. At nine the army 
came down on to the great plain in front of that town, but he 
found that Merci had been beforehand with him, and had 
already token up a strong position two leagues away, and 
between htm and the city, and that his troops were already 
at work throwing up entrenchments. 

The prince ordered all the ba^age to be left behind, and at 
once marched against the enemy. At four o'clock they were 
facing each other. Merci had, as usual, chosen his position 
with great judgment. In the middle of the plain rose two 
little hills about a thousand yards apart. On the hill on his 
left stood the castle of AUersheim, and here Merci's left wing, 
under General John de Werth, was posted ; while at Weinberg 
his right, commanded by General Gleen, took up its station. 
The main body of the army, under Merci himself, lay behind 
a village a couple of hundred yards beyond the hills, and at 
the head of the passage between them. He had his cavalry on 
his two wings, bis infantry in the centre, and had thrown for- 
ward some regiments to hold the village. On the two hills he 
had planted his cannon, sheltered by entrenchments, and in a 
position to sweep the entrance to the valley. 
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His army consisted of between fourteen and fifteen thousand 
men, that of Enghien of seventeen thousand. After examining 
the position a council of war was held. Turenne was strongly 
against attacking the enemy in a position of such atrengtli, but 
Enghien as usual oremiled his opinion. Turenne tlien urged 
that the cavalry on Uie wings should not charge up the hills 
and attack the positions held there until the enemy's centre 
had been defeated, and his advice in this respect vas taken. 
The generals then separated and rode to their respective com- 
mands. De Gramont commanded the right wing, consisting 
of all the French cavalry, an<l having as a second line a 
reserve consisting of four battalions of infantry and six squad- 
rons of horse commanded by Chevalier de Chabot. Turenne 
commanded the left, which consisted of his own army, with 
twelve squadrons of Weimar's cavalry, with the Hessian army 
— six battalions and six squadrons — as a second line. The 
centre, consisting of ten battalions and five squadrons of horse, 
was commanded by Count de Maraia. Enghien took no 
special command, preferring to remain free to go where his 
presence was most needed. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NtJRDLINOKN. 

rwas five o'clock in the afternoon when all the arrangements 
for the attack were completed. But as on the 3rd of 
August the evening is long, it was judged that there would 
be aulficient daylight to carry out the battle. The French 
began with a cannonade against the village, and this was 
replied to by the guns on the two hills. Not only did the 
position of the latter give them great superiority, but much 
lime was lost by the French in being obliged to move forward 
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their gona u the army advanced, a slow and tedioiu proceas 
in days when cannon were very heavy and cumbrous. Seeing 
that they were losing time and auSering more loes than they 
inflicted, Enghien gave the order to tlie infanb-y of the centre 
to advance. 

They went forward with great speed and eagerness, for they 
were burning to retrieve their cowardly conduct at MarienthaL 
They carried the entrenchmente Merci had thrown up at the 
mouth of the pass, and, heedless of the firing of the guns, 
rushed at the village. Here, however, they wero received by 
BO heavy a fire of musketry from the infantry posted there, 
who had loopholed all the walls and houses, that they came 
to a atop, and, being shot down in great numbers, turned 
and fled. The Count de Marsin was himself dangerously 
wounded. The Due d'Engbien sent the Marquis de la Moub- 
saie forward with a reinforcement of several regiments, but 
these, too, fell back before the Imperialists' fire. The Due 
d'Engbien then rallied the infantry, added to them all those 
not yet engaged, and himself led them to the charge. Merci 
on his part brought forward his main body M the village. 

The battle was now a desperate one. Enghien seemed to 
lead a charmed life. He was ever where the fight was hottest, 
encouraging the soldiers and seUmg them an example. Hia 
clothes were shot through in many phices. Two horses were 
killed under him, and he received a contusion in the thigh. 
Meroi on his part showed equal valour and intrepidity; but he 
was less fortunate, for he was struck by a musket-ball and 
killed. The news of hia fall excited his soldiers to fury, and, 
hurUng themselves on their assEulants, they cut the greater 
part of the infantry to pieces. 

The French on the right had done no better, for the Bava- 
rian cavalry charged them with such impetuosity that although 
they fought sturdily they were broken and routed. De 
Oramont did all that a leader could do to check their flight 
and lead them back to the battle; and when he saw that he 
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vaB powwlees to do this he put himeeU at the head of two 
regiments that had not yet been engaged, received the Bavft- 
rian horse with a heavy volley, and, leading hia troopers to 
the charge, broke into them, but advancing too far was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner. John de Werth then fell on 




the reserve, broke them, penetrated the baggage, which was 
plundered, and then pursued the fugitives far away from the 
field of battle. Had he, instead of allowing bis troops and 
himself to be carried away by their ardour, brought them 
round and attacked the French left in the rear, the Imperialist 
victory would have been complete. 

Here for a time the conflict was doubtful Turenue, in spite 
of the fire of the Imperialist artillery, led his troops in ^md 
order up the hill of Weinberg. His horse was shot under him 
and hifi cuirass was struck, but not pierced, by a musket-ball. 
On gaining the top of t^e hill a terrible fight took place 
between Uie Weimar and Hessian troops on one side, and the 
Austriana and Bavarians on the other. The former showed 
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valour in etrong contrast with the conduct of their French ailies ; 
and after repeated volleys had been exchanged infantry and 
cavalry rushed upon each other and fought with bayonet and 
sword. At last the first line of Imperialists gave way, but 
General Gleen brought up the second line and threw Turenne's 
first line into disorder, although they still maintained their 
ground. At this moment Cond£, seeing that his centre was 
destroyed and his right utterly dispersed, came up and joined 
Turenne, and placing himself at the head of the Hessians, who 
formed the second line, brought them forward. The enemy's 
squadrons were broken, and the infantry defeated. The guns 
were then turned upon the Imperialists on the slope of the 
hill leading down to the village, and when they were shaken 
by the fire Turenne's squadron charged down upon them uid 
completed their defeat. General Gleen was ttdcen prisoner, 
and Turenne's troops, descending the hill, took the village in 
flank. 

Had the defenders here fought with the same courage that 
they had previously evinced, they would have given time to 
John de Werth to return, and the fate of the battle would have 
been doubtful, but they were seized with unreasoning panic, and 
at once surrendered. The night had long since closed in, and 
so far as the fighting had gone the battle might be considered a 
drawn one. The French right and centre were utterly routed, 
but their left had captured one of the keys of the position and 
tlie village behind it. Had John de Werth, when he returned 
from the pursuit, shown himself an able general, rallied the 
Imperialists and sent them to recapture the village, and with 
his victorious cavalry made a circuit of the Weinberg and 
fallen upon Turenne's rear, the Imperialist success would have 
been as complete and striking as that which they had won 
on nearly the same ground over the Swedes i but although 
an impetuous leader of cavalry he bad no military genius, and 
on returning after dark, and bearing that the Weinberg was 
lost and the village captured, he drew off from the field. 
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H« was joined by the Imperialist infantry, and when the 
morning broke Turenne's division etood victors on the field. 
A munber of officers, many standards, and all the cannon of 
the enemy feU into their hands. Of the French infantry not 
more than fifteen hundred were rallied after the battle, and 
of the allied army Turenne's German troops, although they 
had suffered severely, alone remained intact John de Werth 
retreated with the remains of the Imperialist force to Donau- 
worth, and croesed to the other side of the Danube, although 
his force was still superior to that of Turenne, for the loss 
Buffered by the French and Turenne's German troops was very 
much greater than that of the Imperialists. Enghien in his 
despatch announcing the victory, acknowledged in his letter 
to the queen that it was due to the valour and honour of 
Turenne. 

Ndrdlingen and Dinkelabuhl opened their gates to the victors. 
Enghten fell ill and was forced to return to France, leaving 
Turenne in command. De Giamontwas exchanged for Gleen, 
and he and Turenne took counsel as to the course that had best 
be pursued. John de Werth had already recrossed the Danube, 
and the French generals fell back to Hall, where they remained 
for twelve days to refresh the troops, provisions being plentiful 
in the neighbourhood. 

But their position was daily becoming more untenable. The 
Duke of Bavaria, greatly alarmed by the result of the battle of 
Ndrdlingen, wrote to the emperor that unless Austria largely 
increased her force in the field he should retire from the 
contest, of which he had hitherto borne the brunt, and make 
terms with the French. The emperor, who had just brought 
a war with Hungary to a close, despatched the Archduke Leo- 
pold, his son, with a great body of horse, and he soon effected 
a junction with Gleen and John de Werth, and together they 
pushed fonv-ard at the Utmost speed to surprise the French. 
As soon as Turenne received news of the movement he and 
de Gramont agreed that an instant retreat must be made, 
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seeing that their force was less than half that vhich was 
advancing to attack them. The baggage was abandoned, and aa 
there was do bridge available the army crossed the Neckar by 
swimming, each cavalryman taking one of the infiuitry behind 
him. They continued their retreat until they arrived at 
Philippsburg. Here Turenne with the whole of his army took 
up his position, covered by the guns of the fortress, while 
Gramont paased the river with the remains of Enghian's army 
and all the cavalry. 

The Imperialists, after examining Turenne's position, came 
to the conclusion Uiat it could not be attacked, and, marching 
away, besieged and captured all the towns taken by the French 
in their advance. Thus beyond the empty hononr of a nominal 
victory at Nordlingen, the campaign under Enghien and 
Tnrenae ended without any eoUd advantage whatever being 
gained by the French. 

The Poitou regiment, which was the only French battalion 
in the army of Turenne, had been placed with the Hessians 
in the second line. It had fought with distinguished bravery 
on the crest of the Weinberg, and bad publicly been thanked 
by Enghien, who had on the day of the battle ridden by the 
side of Hector at their head when they fell upon the Imperial- 
ists. They had suffered but a small number of casualties, for 
the enemy were already shaken before they charged, and had, 
after receiving a shattering volley, broken and fled as the 
regiment charged with fixed bayonets. Turenne was always 
anxious to impress upon Hector the lessons that were to be 
learned from each action, and while they were encamped round 
Hall he went over the events of the campaign with him on a 
map. 

" You see," he said, "that what I said to you on the evening 
before we marched from Dinkelsbuhl has been completely 
justified. Instead of manixuvring so as to fight in the open 
we dashed ourselves against this strong position, with the in- 
evitable consequences, two-thirds of ow army were routed, and 
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the iuianbry of the centre and right sU but annihilated; and 
although by hard fighting we on the left gained an advanta^ 
it was only tiie impetuous folly of John de Werth that saved 
UB from destruclion. Now, you see, we ore in no pontion to 
tight another battle. A victory won in one's own country is 
decisive for a considerable time, but a victory in an enemy's 
countiy, unless it involves his disastrous defeat and the utter 
break-up of his army, is practically without value. We can 
receive no reinforcements, for none can reach us from France 
in lees than a couple of months ; the enemy, on the other hand, 
have rapidly filled up their ranks, and have received, or are 
about to receive, large reinforcements, and as soon as they 
advance we must retreat in all haste, sacrifice all the advan- 
tages we have gained, and shall be luc^ if we can maintain a 
footing on this Bide of the Rhine. 

"Five or six thousand lives have been thrown away and 
nothii^ whatever gained. Now, you see, had we, instead of 
knocking our heads against the enemy's position, manceuvred 
to place oui-selvee between him and the Danube, he must have 
retreated without fighting a battle, for he was inferior to ua 
in nambers, and we should have been able to go into winter 
quarters in Nordlingen and possibly lay siege to Eichstadt. 
A genius may win a battle, Campbell, but genius, if accom- 
panied by impetuosity and a thirst for great victories, will 
very seldom win a campaiga I love as well as admiro 
Enghien ; he is chivalrous and generous, be has great military 
genius; possibly with age his impetuosity ma; be tempered 
with discretion, but at present, although a brilliant leader, he 
is not the general that I would choose to serve under in a long 
campaign." 

When Weimar's cavalry crossed the Rhine with de Oramont 
they broke mto mutiny, declaring that they were rateed to 
fight in Germany and would not fight in EVance. Torenne 
crossed and endeavoured to get them to return to their duty, 
recalling to them how nobly they had fought under him, and 
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appealing to them in the strongGBt way not to desert him now. 
A portion of them gave in to bis entreaties, but the rest rode 
away to effect a junction with the Swedish army, and he was 
therefore deprived of a considerable portion of the force that 
had been the mainstay of his little army. Upon the other 
hand, the Archduke Leopold marched away .to Bohemia to 
oppose the Swedes, who had gained several successes in that 
direction. Turenne, however, determined to carry out one 
more enterprise before the winter let in, and to reinstate the 
Elector of Treves, who had been deprived of bis dominions for 
twelve years, in consequence of his having entered into an 
alliance with France. In order to effect this he marched in 
the first week in November with a small force of infantry and 
his cavalry to the Moselle, a distance of forty lei^es. 

He was joined by some of Enghien's troops from Metz, and 
on the 14th of November he invested Trevee. The Imperial- 
ists were unable t« gather a force of sufficient strength to 
relieve the town, which was, therefore, after a short resistance, 
forced to capitulate. The small garrisons from other towns 
in the elector's dominions were speedily driven out and the 
elector restored to his possessions, a result doubly gratifying, 
since his restoration produced a wide-spread effect among the 
German princes who had thrown in their lot with Franoo, 
while the material advantage was no less, as it closed a door 
through which the Imperialists, when in sufficient force, could 
at any time pour their troops into France. This brought the 
campaign of 1645 to a close. Turenne was called to Paris, 
where he received the honours that were due to him for the 
skill and bravery by which, with alt(^ether insufficient forces — 
raised, equipped and paid to a large extent from his private 
purse — he had for two years guarded the Khine frontier from 
invasion by the united forces of Bavaria and Austria. 

Hector's r^ment had been left at Philippsburg when Turenne 
marched away; but the marshal told him that there was no 
occasion whatever for him to remain with it during the winter. 
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He thought indeed that it would be advantageouB that ho 
should pay a short visit to Paris, present himself to Mazariii, 
and then go down and see how natters fared with the estate, 
to which he had paid but a. flying visit. He therefore set out 
without delay, Turenne entnisting him with some despatches 
to the cardinal 

"They are of no great importance," he said, "but it is 
always well for an officer returning to Paris to carry des- 
patches wUh him. It shows that he has the hearty approval 
of bis commander in leaving his post for a while, and that he 
has distinguished himself in a special degree to be thus selected. 
I have several times in my despatches had occasion to speak 
of the excellent service rendered by your regiment, and it wiU 
ensure you a good reception at court Besides, Mazarin is evi- 
dently disposed to regard you with special favour, and an occa- 
sional visit heeps that feeing alive, whereas it naturally cools 
down after a prolonged absence. Therefore in every respect it 
is as well that you should show yourself in Paris for a short 
time before going down to Poitou, where I hear there have 
been some troublesome risings of the peasantry. The province, 
being broken uid hilly for the most part, offers considerable 
advantages to irregular forces, who move unencumbered with 
baggage, and against whom cavalry cannot well act. I do not 
know that any of these troubles have occurred in the nei^- 
bourhood of your estate, but yon would naturally wish to see 
for yourself how matters are going on." 

" It seems more than two years since we left here, master," 
Paolo said, as they rode into Paris. 

"It does indeed. It is more than six years now since I 
first rode away with Turenne, and a month later you entered 
my service. We have gone through a good deal together 
since those days, Paola" 

" Yes indeed,' sir. It was a fortunate day for me when my 
brother took me to your quarters." 

"It has been quite as fortunate for me, Paolo. I doubt 

<M6fl» Z 
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whether I should erer have proposed undertaMng to carry 
Ttirenne'a meflaage into the ciudet of Turin had I not f«lt 
that I could rely upon you as my companion in the busioees, 
and it was that which gave me my first st^. Binoa then yon 
hare always been by my side, and hare more than once sared 
my life." 

On reaching M&sarin's hotel Hector found that he Vfaa at 
the Lourre, and immediately went there, and as bearer of 
despatches from the army was at once introduced to the 
miniater^B apartment. 

"Come with me at once to the qaeen's closet," the cardinal 
■aid as he entered. "She has jost sent for me, and her 
majesty, being at once a woman and a queen, does not like 
being kept waiting. She always wishes to receive ^e first 
nem from the army, therefore I can ventare to take yoa with 
me without asking her permission. 

" I have brought Monsieur de Villar to your majeety," he 
said as he entered the qaeen's apartment "He has just 
reached Paris with despatches from the Viscount Turenne. 
He has only this instant arrived, and I thought I mi^t 
venture to bring him at once to you." 

" Tis a long time since we have seen you, monsieur," the 
queen said graciously, "but we have heard of you from the 
marshal's despatches, and were glad to see that your regiment 
bore itself as well in the field of battle as in the park of 
Versailles. What news do you bring? Nothing of importance, 
I hope, for there can hardly be good news when the marshal 
has BO scanty a force with which to guard the frontier." 

"The Viscount de Turenne is too zealous in your service, 
madam, to remain idle, however small his force. He started 
suddenly the day I left with his cavalry and a small body of 
infantry to march to Treves, with two or three regiments he 
has persuaded the Due d'Enghien to send him from Mete 
with some guss, and he hopes to capture the city and clear 
the electorate of the enemy before they con receive strong 
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rmnforoemente, seeing th&t. they are all Mattered in their 
winter quarters." 

"A bold Btroke indeed, cardinid," the queen nid, much 
gratified. "It baa touched our honour that the elector should 
BO long have mffered for his fidelity to France; and, moreover, 
its pOBseasion in hia hands will relieve us of much anxiety and 
give us the Moselle as a barrier against the incursions of the 
enemy in that comer of our dominions. He is indefatigable, 
this good viscounty cardinal ; and he is not one of those who 
look for great rewiuds for every service. He has indeed carried 
on the war lately on his own resoorces, which has been of no 
slight advantage to us, seeing that our exchequer is bnt too 
often strained to meet demands from other quarters. If he 
succeeds in this enterprise, you must write in our name and 
bid him come hither to receive our thanks in person, and to 
rest tor a while from his labours in our service. You have 
changed somewhat. Monsieur de Villar, since we last saw you. 
The Udies of the court called you then the little colonel — not 
because of your sise, for you already overtopped the greats 
portion of our courtiers, but from your age. Now you look 
all over a soldier, and a weather-beaten onet" 

Hector had indeed aged during the past two years. He was 
now nearly two-and-twenty, his moustache had grown, and, as 
was the custom of tha time, he wore a small imperial. The 
bahit of command had given to his taea an expression of 
decision and resolution tmusnal at his age, and a life spent in 
the open air, and for the moefpart sleeping without cover, 
had bronned his skin, and had counteracted the youthful 
appearance caused by his fair complexion. 

" Tis but some three months since we heard of yon as a 
[oisoner, having been captured while with your regiment 
covering the retreat after the unfortunate battle of Marienthal. 
The cudiii«1 told me diat he had written to the field-marshal 
to try and arrange an exchange for you if poeeible. We had 
not heard that he had done so when the Duo d'Engbien's 
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report of the battle of Ndrd]ing«n spoke of you as doing good 
serrice vitb your regiment there. I suppose Turenne, in the 
press of business, omitted to say that you had been ex- 
changed." 

"I was not exchanged, madam. I succeeded in effecting 
my escape from the fortress of Ingoldstadt." 

"You seem born to have adventures, monsieur," the queen 
Bud. "We heard before of your regiment performing pro- 
digies of valour at Freiburg, and of withstanding Merd's 
whole army, foot and horse, for three hours. Last winter the 
governor of Lorraine reported that you and a company of your 
regiment from Nancy had defeated a great body of insurgent 
peasants, and had rescued Madame de Blenfoix and her 
daughter from massacre at their hands. There is no officer 
under the rank of general whose name has been so frequently 
brought under our notice. You intend to make some stay in 
Paris, I hope!" 

" I shall do myself the honour later on, your majesty; but 
I hear that there are peasant troubles down in Poitou, and as 
I only paid a visit of a few days there, when your majesty had 
the goodness to present the fief to me, I am anxious to know 
bow matters are going on, and to see that my oastle is secure 
from attack by the insurants." 

"Your excuse is a good one. It would be well if more 
possessors of estates would spend their time in endeavouring 
to alleviate the condition of their people, instead of wasting 
their time and money in Paris," 

"Monsieur de Villar took steps in that direction, your 
majesty, before leaving for the war; for my agents, who keep 
me informed of most things that take place, acquainted me 
with the fact that Monsieur de Villar entirely remitted the 
usual fines on taking possession, and reduced the annual pay- 
ment of his tenants by one-half untal times should mend." 

" A noble example ! " the queen said warmly. " I would 
that we could afford to do the satne through all the royal 
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domains. It is a pleasure to iu to know that one at least of 
our iiefa has bean so Torthily bestowed. Well, sir, I shall see 
you at the court this evening." 

Hector bowed and withdrew. His first step was to go to 
the clothing establishment most frequented by men of good 
fiunily. " I have to attend at the court this evening. I have 
just returned from the army, and have but the clothes that I 
stand up in Have you any garments that will fit me suitable 
for such an occasion 1" 

" Of shoulder cloalcs I have great store in silks, satins, and 
velvets of all shades and colours. There is no difficulty about 
doublets, for of these I always keep a Iai;ge stock in hand; 
and although you are a bigger man than the majority of my 
customers, I think that I can suit you. Tight pantaloons are 
chiefly worn by those who affect the latest fashion, but it 
-would be impossible for me to make these at such short notice. 
As you are a militAry man this matters little, for these chiefly 
affect loose breeches trimmed at the bottom with rich lace, 
stockings of silk, and shoes with rosettes. Such bieeches I 
could promise you in three hours, for they require but litde 
making. The stockings of all shades I have in stock, also shoes. 
These would need but rosettes of the colour to suit the dress, 
to be added to them." 

"I put myself in your hands," Hector said. "I wish tor 
a handsome dress, and yet one which shall in no way be 
foppish, but sh^ be suitable to my station. I am Baron de 
la ViUar, colonel of the Foitou regiment of infantry." 

"Do you incline to silk, velvety or satin t I should say a 
velvet cloak and satin tunic and breeches would suit you best 
with your fair hair. I should choose for the cloak a crimson 
or violet, and for the doublet and breeches a yellow. If you 
would prefer a blue cloak I should say a white satin doublet 
and Iveeches would become you." 

Hector shook his head. "No, I should prefer the first 
inixtnre. I care not whether the cloak is crimson or violet" 
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"I tliink violet, moiuieur, and roeetbea of the lame colour 
on your shoes. It were best, I think, that Hiv stockinga ihould 
match the doublet You will, of course, hare a pointed Uoe 
collar for your olottk, and at the bottom of your breeches and 
at your wriBle to match. I think, sir, that a large collar and 
gold embroidery would go best with the costumeu" 

Hector nodded. " I leave it entirely to you, Master Poitrou, 
BO that everything is ready in time for me to wear them. I 
also want a travelling suit of good fashion — I leave the matter 
of colour to you — and also a suit for wearing here in Paris." 

The cloak and doublets were speedily chosen, as M. Poitrou 
had several of the colour and material in stock. Hector was 
then measured for the breeches, which were of the fashion 
now known as knickerbockers, but somewhat looser. He then 
chose a violet cap with a yellow feather to match the court 
drees, a court sword, high riding-boots, and loose turned-over 
boote used for walking, but left all other matters to the tsUor. 

"When your man brings the things to me at the auberge' 
Pomme d'Or I will pay him at once," he said. He was indeed 
well supplied with funds, for as he passed through Nancy he 
had drawn the sums standing to his credit from an agent there^ 
to whom he had, as occasion offered, transmitted the greater 
portiion of bis pay, and also the balance of the sum that had 
been paid him when he first took possession of his eetat«, after 
paying for the various expenses he had incurred in St. Benia 
and in Paris. Monsieur Poitrou was faithful to his promise, 
and although free from v&nity. Hector could not but perceive, 
after fae had donned his court suit, that h« made a good figure. 
Such, indeed, was the opinion of not a few of the ladiea of the 
oourt as he entered the great reception roooL 

He had now adopted the general fashion, and wore his hair 
in rin^ets ban^ng down on to the collar. His fair complexicm 
contrasted strongly with the much darker one of the majority 
of the courtiers, and this, as well as his height and erect sol- 
dierly bearing, rendered him a craispicaouB object among them. 
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The queen and cardinal both honoured him with marked atten- 
tion; but what pleased him moat during the evening vu the 
hearty greeting that he reeeiTed from Colonel Maclvor, of 
whom he bad seen but little during the campaign, a> the 
Scottiah regiment formed part of Enghien's command, and was 
not present at the battle of Nordlingen, being left in garrieon 
at Metz when the duke marched to join Turennei. 

Maz&rin himself presented him to many of the ladies of the 
court, thereby showing that he wished him to be regarded aa 
a particular friend of hia; and Hector, having gained much in 
self-pOBaeeaioD since he had last appeared there, was able to 
make himself more agreeable to them than before, to bandy 
compliments, and adapt himself to the general atmosphere of 
the court The cardinal sent for him again the next morning. 

"The news is bad from Poitou, Colonel Campbell, and I 
think that it would be well that yoa should proceed there at 
once. So we will release you from further attendance, and 
you can make up ior it by giving us a longer time on your 
return." 

Hector, however, tarried two days longer in Paris, by which 
time he had received all the clothes that he had ordered. Early 
on the momtng of the third day he mounted and rode away 
with Paolo and three of his troopers. Hunter had been left 
behind at Phihppeburg for the cure of a wound that he bad 
received at Nordliogen. Hector was mounted on one of the 
horses that Enghien had given him; the other was in the 
bands of the Imperialists. They travelled fast, and met with no 
adventure until they arrived at Poitou, where Hector learned 
that in the weetom part of the province the peasants had 
almost everywhere risen, had defeated the royal troops who 
bad marched against them from La Rochelle and Nantes, and 
had captured and burnt many chiteauz, slaying all persons of 
the better class who fell into their hands. 

Aa he neared his own estate, learning that the tenants 
tliere had so far not joined the rising, but that several bodies 
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<rf ionu^eots were in the neighbourhood, ha rode itill more 
npidlf fonrard. Signa of the troable were eveiywhere ap- 
pKrenL In the vilUges only wcmen were to be aeen ; there 
wu no sign of life or morement in the fields; and he pused 
two chiteaoz which were now bat empty shells. As soon as 
be bad crossed into bis own estates he found the honses en- 
tirely deserted; no man, woman, nor child was to be seen; no 
animals grased in the fidds, and the little stacks of hay and 
straw had been carried away. 

" It is evident," he said to Paolo, " that Macintosh has caUed 
all the tenantry into the cb&teau; had they joined the insur- 
gents the women and children would still be here." 

As diey ascended the steep bill on whose brow tbe chAteau 
stood, he could make out that there were a number of men 
posted upon the walls. 

"Ha is evidently determined that he will not be caugbt 
napping Paolo, and all the peasants of Poitou could not tAke 
tbe place unless they were well provided with cannon." 

The chiteau, indeed, still retained the characterisdca of a 
castle. The site had evidently been selected with a sole eye 
to defence; the bill on which it stood fell abruptly away ou 
three sidea, and could hardly be attacked except in front. Here 
a plateau extended some three or four hundred yards long 
and upwards of a hundred yards acroes. A wall with flanking 
turrets had been a sufficient defence on tbe other three sides, 
but here there was a stiong tower on each flank, and also on 
each side of the central gate. The walls indoeed a space of 
some two acres, in Uie centre of which stood the castle. This 
had been to some extent modernised — windows having token 
the place of loopholes in the upper floors, while those looking 
into tbe inner court-yard extended to the ground. The point 
where the road reached the plateau was some three hundred 
yards from the gateway, and as Hector galloped towards the 
walls it was evident that he was recognized, for shouts were 
raised by the men on guard and the drawbridge over the 
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fosse — cut in the solid rock along the foot of the wall — wu 
lowered. 

As he rode acrOBS it the gate swung open and Maclotoah 
ran out to meet him. 

"Is all well, old hiendt" Hector asked aa he sprang from 
his horse and clasped the sergeant's hand. 

"All ia well so far, colonel; still, I am glad indeed that you 
have returned, for at any moment trouble may begin. We hear 
that the peasants mean to attack us. I hardly think they will 
venture to do so, but I have no doubt they will play havoc on 
the estate and bum every house, because the tenants, instead 
of joining them, have come up here to aid in the defence. It 
was a good day indeed when madam and her daughter came 
here, they have made themselves so loved by the tenants that 
Uiey would do anything for them. Ah, if all the ladies of 
France had been as good to their people as they have been, 
we should not have these troubles on hand 1 Here they come 
to welcome you." 

Hector hurried across the outer court, where two lines of 
palings had been erected, forming a passage from one gate to 
the other, And keeping back the animals that crowded the 
enclosure. 

"Welcome back, welcome back. Colonel Campbell!" the 
baronesa said aa she came up with both hands extended, and 
ber words were echoed by her daughter. 

Id the year that had elapsed since they started under the 
charge of IWlo both had changed. The took of care and 
anxiety, which had been heightened by the terrible events of 
the two previous days, had passed from the elder lady's face, 
and had been succeeded by one of contentment and happiness. 
Norah showed an even greater change ; she had now attained 
her full height, her figure had filled out, and she stood on the 
threshold of womanhood and bid fair to attain a high d<^ree 
of beauty of the type characteristic of ber nationality. Her 
hair was dark, her eyes gray, her expression changing r^)idly 
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from gnve to gay, the Utter moTement generally predtom- 
nating. 

" I need hardly ask, madam," Hector said as they entered 
the chftteau, "whether you hare been comfort&ble here, for 
your face ahowB that you have at leaat been contented with 
your lot as chfitelaiue." 

" I have been more than oontented, I have been very happy, 
Monsieur GampbelL It has been a pleasant task indosd to be 
your almoner, and to be able to carry comfort to those in 
distress, sympathy and aid to those in suffering. Within the 
castle, nothing could be more pleasant than onr podtioa 
Captain Macintosh has been unwearied in his efforte to make 
us comfortable, and your steward has in all cases been willing 
to aid me with money and counsel when I asked for them. 
The proof that your goodness has been apinvciated by the 
tenants is that every one of them without exception has re- 
fused to join the insurgents, and has forsaken his home in 
order to come up and aid in the defence of the eastle." 

"That is indeed gratifying, madam; but methinks their 
action is due rather to the kindnesB of yourself and Made- 
moiselle Norah, than to the gifts they receive." 

" I do not choose to be called Mademoiselle Norah," the girl 
said, tossing her head. " I am Irish on both sides, and have 
not a drop of French blood in my veins. To strangers I am 
Miss Morafa (^More; to yon, and to any I may love, I am plain 
Norah." 

" I don't think that you can be that to anyone, Norah." 

"Now I don't like that, Colonel Campbell. That may do 
at the court of Louis XIV., but not at the ch&teau of 1& 
Villar, and if you are going to pay compliments I shall be stiff 
and unpleasant, and shall insist upon being addressed as Miss 
Norah CMore." 

" As I did not mean to compliment you, for I spoke but the 
truth, I shall not accept the penalty. Now," he went on, 
" unromantic as it may sound, I own that I am hungry, and 
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I ant sure that my four followers are also, for v« hav« riddea 
far and fast, and have not stopped save to bait our horaaa and 
snatch a mouthful while they ate, since daybreak In truth 
the news we received made me sorely anxious, though I felt 
sure that Macintosh could hold the ch&teau against any attack 
that was likely to be made on iL" 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THB peasants' BEVOLT. 

AFTER eating a meal Hector had a talk aside with Mac- 
intosh. 

"Do you really think that these varlete will venture to 
attack ust" 

"I do indeed," the old Borgeaiit Raid. "They have taken 
several places as strong as this by sudden assault They are 
desperate, and, as I hear, fight like demons, regardleu aa to 
how many iall. Aa far as stout arms go we are well supplied, 
for there are at least a hundred men capable of bearing arms, 
and all have had more or lees driU since I have been here. 
Unfortunately, however, our wall-pieces are old and scarce fit 
for service, several of them will, I feel sure, burat at the first 
discharge." 

" But they have no artillery at all, Macintosh!" 

" I am sorry to say that they have, sir, and a good amount 
of it. They captured ten field-pieces when they defeat«d th« 
troops, and have obtained a score of others from the chAt«auz 
that they have taken. They have only to plant them three 
or tour hundred yards away at the end of the plateau, and 
they would easily batter down the gates, and might even in 
tima effect a breach in the valla." 
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"That is serious indeed, Maolntoah. Is there any other 
way in which titey can attack uh aave in front?" 

" I think not I was careful to examine the face of the preci- 
pice when I first took command here, and wherever it seemed 
to me that an active man could cUmb up I had portions of 
the rock blown up, and have so scarped the face that I do not 
think it is scalable by human foot. But there is nothing to 
prevent their crossing the fosse on a dark night, and so steal- 
ing along and making an attack on all sides of the house." 

"Then our first care must be to prevent this, Macintosh, 
by building walls along by the fosse from the comer towers to 
the edge of the plateau. The distance is very short, not more 
than eight or ten yards at the outside. We have, I see, any 
number of horses and not a few carta. Let the tenants be 
set to work at once, and, going down the road into the ravine 
below, fill their carts with blocks of stone and haul them up 
here. Let active boys be sent out in all directions ss scouts 
to bring in word when the insurgents eio approaching; and 
at the same time let twenty well-armed men of the garrison go 
down with the carts, so as to give confidence to tfae tenants 
and cover their retreat up the road if the insurgents should 
suddenly make their appearance. Let some of the men take 
bill-hooks and axes down with them, and cut poles. These 
must be sharpened, and as the walls are built, fixed among 
the stones so as to make a cheval-de-frise. At the same time 
let half a dozen stout ladders be constructed, so that the de- 
fenders of these walls may, if unable to hold them, make their 
retreat up to the battlements. I wish now that I had ordered 
a strong bastion to be thrown up so as to cover the gate from 
an attack by artillery, but it did not seem likely that we should 
be besieged by any force having guns, and I let the matter 
remain until the tenants should be better ofi* and we could 
spend our money on such work. However, it is too late now 
U> think of that. I suppose there is a portcullis to the gatel" 

" Yes, and I got it in good working order when I first came 
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here; but the cannon would speedily shatter that, as well as 
the bridge drawn up in front of it and the gate behind it." 

"Then as I have no doubt that there are plenty of flour- 
sacks, we must fill these with earth and pack them between 
the bridge and the portcuUis, and fasten the bridge in its 
place with any chains that may be available, bo that it will 
keep erect. The earth packing, however much it may be 
battered, will protect the portcullis of the gate for some time 
R^inst their fire." 

" It is a good idea if we have time to carry it out^ colonel. 
We have still four or five hours' daylight, and as I think that 
this is of even greater importance than the side walls, we will 
set the tenante to work at once, and it will save time if they 
take down the sacks, of which, as you say, we have an abun- 
dance." 

A few minutes later a dozen active boys left the castle, and 
scattered to various points on the hills around, bo as to com- 
mand a view over a considerable extent of country. Soon 
after, some thirty carts went down the road accompanied by 
a number of men with ahovele, and twenty of the garrison 
commanded by one of the old soldiers. All returned loaded 
with sacks of earth; these were taken into the castle, when 
the portcullis was lowered and the drawbridge across Uie fosse 
raised. An opening was left on the top to allow the sacks to 
be lowered into the space between the bridge and the port- 
cullis. A score of men with ropes went on to the wall above 
and lowered them behind the drawbridge, where five or six 
men stowed them away. As soon as it became dark torches 
were lighted, and by ten o'clock a solid mass of sacks filled 
with earth were packed in the space between the portcullis 
and the drawbridge. 

The night passed off quietly, the horses and carts remaining 
beyond the fosse. Planks had been placed across one end of 
this, and the horses and carts taken over. The horses were 
picketed round the castle, a supply of forage b^ng placed there 
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for their nae, while the carta were packed cloeely by the fosse, 
BO as to form an obstacle to any of the assailants who might tiy 
to pus. At daybreak they were again run acrosa the planks, 
the horses brought round and harnessed, the soouta being sent 
out as on the day before. All day the work went on, and by 
nightfall two walls twenty feet long and eight feet high, 
bristling with pointed stares, were erected. They stood some 
twenty feet back from the edge of the fosse, and extended 
from the wall to the vei^ of the precipice. The cuts and 
horses had, before the walls were built, been taken round to 
the back of the castle, where the plateau extended some fifty 
yards beyond the defences. Evening was just coming on 
when the boya came in, two of them bringing a report that a 
great crowd of men could be seen approaching from the west 
Macintosh, with thirty men, were at once lowered down from 
the battlements, and took up their places in an entrenchment 
which had been during the day thrown up at the point where 
the road came up to the plateau, while a score of the tenants 
assembled at the edge of the cliff, where great piles of blocks 
of Btone had been collected in readiness to tiirow down. 
Lighted torches were placed at intervals along the road, and 
three or four great creaseta, holding balls of t«w soaked in 
turpentine and oil, were set up on the edge of the platean; 
these were to be lighted when the peasanto attempted to 
mount the hill. 

An hour passed, and then a flame sprang up from a house 
and outbuildings in the valley, lightii^ up Uie ground around 
and showing that a great crowd was gathered on the road 
there. 

"How many should you say there were, Macintosh)" 

" I should put them at four or five thousand." 

" Yes, they are certainly not short of four thousand. What 

wild-looking figures! they are just the same in appearance as 

those who attacked Madame de Blenfoix's ch&teau. See, they 

g torches, and I expect they mean to make an attack 
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at once. Their guns &re with that group in the rear of the 
others, at anj rate they will not be of any use in airaBting 
them to make their way op this rood. They are evidently 
working themeelTes up to a state of madness. There are half 
a dozen fellows addreaaing them from various pointe." 

The men who had been brought down to guard the entrench- 
ment sat the head of the road were all anned with muskets, 
and carried iu addition long pikes. Presently a roar of shouts 
and yells was heard, and then there was a rush on the part of 
the crowd towards the foot of the long ascent. 

Hector moved to the place where the tenants were posted. 

" Do not hurl a single stone down until I give you the word, 
nor light the cressets; the torches they carry will be quite 
sufficient for us to make them out, and the attack will be all 
the more successful if it comes as a surprise." 

Then he returned to the breast-work. The men here had 
been posted by Macintosh eight abreast When the head of 
the column of insurgents were half-way up the hill they opened 
a scattered fire; they had armed themselves with the musketo 
they had taken from the troops. 

" Their guns will be of little use to them, for few of them 
can ever have had firearms in their hands before; do not 
fire a shot, Macintosh, until I give the order. It is clear 
that someone must have told them that we have thrown up 
this entrenchment tCHlay, or they would not have wastied their 
ammunition." 

Not a shot was fired until the leaders of the peasants were 
within fori^y yards. Up to this time no torches had been 
shown in the entrenchment«, but now these were suddenly 
brought forward, and Hector, in his helmet and body-armour, 
mounted on to the breast-work. The head of the column 
paused on seeing a row of levelled musketa and tiareo rows of 
pikes forming a hedge of steel 

" My men," Hector shouted in a loud clear voice, " halt, I be- 
seech you, before harm comes to yont I know tliat you have 
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8ore grievances, I know that yoa and fOur wives and families 
are well-nigh famishing, but how do you think that yoa will 
better yomr condition by assaulting castlee and burning down 
ch&teauxt You are but preparing labour for yourselves and 
heaping up fresh imposts on your own heads, for it is you who 
will have to rebuild them, it is you who will have to pay for 
the damage that you have done. At any rate, none can say 
that you have cause for enmity against me and mine, for I 
have done all in my power to mitigate the sufferings of my 
people, and the proof is that not one of them has joined you. 
The taxes that press so heavily upon you are not the work of 
your feudal lords, they are caused by the necessity for defending 
France against the assaults of foreign enemies, and were every 
noble in the land slain it would stall be necessary that these 
taxes shoidd be collected, unless France is to be overrun by 
the Spaniards and Austrians. I would fain abstain from spill- 
ing one drop of your blood, but I must defend myself if you 
attack me, and I warn you that, numerous as you are, you will 
not succeed in capturing my castle. I am a soldier of FVance, 
and as I have shed my blood in defending her against her 
enemies, so if you persist I shall not hesitAte in shedding 
yonrs in my own defence. I implore you to disperse to your 
homes; even tf you gain successes for a time, it would but 
draw down vengeance upon you." 

The assulants had paused when he commenced to speak, 
and those in front had listened to his words, but those behind, 
not knowing what was going on, continued to shout and to 
press up the hill. As he finished speaking there was a yell of 
defiance, and the column rushed forwaid. 

"Aim low," Hector shouted as he leapt down among his 
men, "fire I" Eight muskets flashed out. "Second line, fire! 
Now handle your pikes, the rear lines wilt reserve their fire." 

Although ten or twelve of the leading rank of the insurgents 
had fallen there was no pause among the others, and they 
rushed forward to the hedge of pikes. 
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"Take charge here, Macintosh; I will run and get the 
stonea at work." In half a minute he stood by the side of the 
tenants. 

" Ueave them down 1 " he said. He had chosen a spot where 
the rock rose perpendicuUrly above the road. " Drop them 
over," he said, " so that they may fall straight The biggest 
you must roll over with your levers, but work them to the 
edge and let them topple over; don't thrust them out or they 
will bound over the road. Now!" 

Twenty rocks were dropped down together. Even above 
the din of shouting the crash as they fell below was beard, 
followed instantly by yells and cries. 

" Move farther on and give them another shower," Hector 
said i and again the rocks fell on the crowded causeway. The 
first volley had caused a pause — numbers had been cruahed, 
many of the stones as they rolled down the road had carried 
confusion to those below; the second volley completed their 
discomfiture. Appalled by a discharge i^inst which they 
had no shelter and which was wholly unexpected, those near 
whom the stones had fallen turned, and in their panic swept 
those below them on the road down into the valley, many 
being overthrown and trampled to death. Ignorant of what 
was going on behind them, the crowd above the spot where 
the stones bad fallen were still pressing upward, those in front 
hewing with their scythes and axes at the pike-heads. 

Hector ran back there. "The two rear ranks will now fire!" 
he said. 

The men dropped their pikes, and two volleys of musketry 
were poured into the insurgents. Those of the front line were 
swept away by the fire, and for a moment the whole recoiled. 

"Now, men," Hector shouted, "cross the breast-work and 
sweep them away with your pikes ! " 

With a cheer the men leapt over the embankment There 
was room for ten abreast, and in a treble line with levelled 
spears tbey bore down upon the rebels. The charge was 

(MU«) Y 
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iiresiatjble. A fev of tbe leaders of the peasants threv them- 
selves on to the spears and died there, the others strove, but 
in vain, to fly. Their comrades behind, ignorant of what was 
going on, still pressed up, and it vas not until the screams 
Mid shouts of those in front, and the pressure downwards, 
brought the column to a stand and then bore it backward, 
that they learned that the defenders had taken the offensive, 
and Tere sweeping all before them. Then a panic arose, and 
the peasants rushed down the road, the tenants above saluting 
them as they passed with another volley of rocks. 

Half-way down the hill Hector halted hia men, and led them 
up to the entrenchment again over a road encumbered with 
dead bodies. 

"I think that will do," he said. "After the taJe those who 
have got down safely will have to tell, we may be sure they 
will do nothing until morning, and it may well be that they 
may think it advisable to be off to attack some other place 
not so strongly defended. However, we will presently beat 
them up, and if possible capture their cannon, and without 
them they could not hope to take any fortified house well 
defended." 

For a time there was a prodigious din in the valley, sounds 
of men shouting and quarrelling, of others trying in vain to 
make their voices heard, and to address the excited peasants. 
In an hour it quieted down, and by midnight all was still. 
Hector had been busy with his preparations. 

"How many horses have vet" he asked. 

"Well-nigh a hundred, colonel." 

"That is more than enough. Now, Macintosh, do you and 
the men here go down the road and pitch the bodies over, 
we should never get the horses over them." 

Then he went to where the tenanta were still waiting. 
"Now, my lads," he said, " I want a big gap made in one of 
these walls we built to-day, wide enough for a horse to pass 
through it, and strong planks laid across the fosse." Then he 
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ascended the ladder up to the battlements. He found the 
baroness and her daughter standing over the gateway. 

" Ib all overt" they asked, as he came up to them. 

"Yes, for the present. We have beaten them handsomely, 
and without the loss of a single man." 

"WUl they attack again in the morning, do you think T" 

"1 feel sure that they will not do bo. You see, they 
relied upon their cannon for taking the chdteau, and they find 
they are useless. I am going to make a sortie before daybreak, 
for I want to capture those cannon. So long as they hold 
them they will continue their work, and they may not always 
meet with so stout a resistance. The loss of their cannon 
will dishearten them, as well as lessen their power for evil. 
I shall take every man who can carry anns, and leave ten at 
the breast-work to defend it; but there is no chance whatever 
of their attempting to come up here while we are attacking 
them, BO you need have no fear." 

"We shall not be afraid. Colonel Campbell, our confidence 
in you is absolute; but do you not think that you are running 
a great risk in attacking a force some forty times as large as 
your ownl" 

"One cannot call it a force, it is simply a mob, and a mob 
that has BuAered a terrible repulse, and the loss of three or 
four hundred men to-night We shall take them by surprise. 
I am going to mount all the tenants. Macintosh tells me that 
they have all been drilled as cavalry as well as infantry. 
He, with the twenty men of the regular garrison on foot and 
ten of the tenants, will make straight for the guns. I shall 
be with the horsemen, and as soon as we have scattered the 
mob, we will harness the horses to the guns and bring them 
up here, so that I shall strengthen the castle as well as weaken 
the peasants." 

The tenants were all informed of what was going to be done. 

" It will be to your benefit as well as ours," he said, " for 
you may be sure that in the moniing, if they give up the idea 
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of again attacking us, they will scatter all over the estates and 
sack and burn every house, whereas if we succeed iu dispersing 
them, no small portion of them will at once scatter to their 
homes, and the rest will take care not to come near this 
neighhourhood again." 

At twelve o'clock Macintosh sent a man to say that the 
road down was clear, and that three hundred and twenty dead 
bodies had been thrown over. At three o'clock in the morning 
the horses, round whose hoofs pieces of sacking had been tied, 
were led across the fosse. One of Macintosh's sergeants was 
put in charge of the ten men who were to remain at the en- 
trenchment, the castle being left entirely in the hands of the 
women and hoys. The mounted tenants were eighty in num- 
ber, all carrying long spears and swords. The torches had long 
since burnt out, and each man leading his borae went noise- 
lessly down the road, Macintosh with the footmen leading 
the way. They baited at the bottom of the road. There waa 
no sound from the spot where the insurgents were lying a 
couple of hundred yards down the vafley, fatigued by a very 
long march on the previous day, and the exertion of dragging 
the cannon, for only a few of these were horsed. Presently 
the day began to break, but not until it became light enough 
to see perfectly, did Hector give the order to mount, and leap- 
ing into the saddle prepared to lead them. 

The mounted men had been divided into four bands of 
twenty each. Paolo and the three troopers each took the 
command of a party. Hector's orders were: "Keep together 
until the peasants are in full flight, then separate in pursuiL 
The movement must be put down or the whole province will 
be ruined, therefore give no quarter, and pursue until your 
horses are tired, then return here. Now, Macintosh, do you 
advance straight upon the guns; it is probable that they are 
all loaded, therefore carry them with a rush. The moment 
we see you engaged we will charge." 

The horsemen were in single line, extending from side to 
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side of the valley. Hector kept his eye upon Macintosh's 
patty. They were cloee to the guns before any of the sleepers 
awoke. Then there was a sudden shout, and numbers of the 
men rushed to the cannon. Macintosh was there as soon as 
they were, and pouring in a volley rushed upon the guns. At 
the same moment Hector gave the word to charge, and with 
levelled spears the horsemen rode down into the midst of the 
crowd. Appalled by this sudden attack, which was wholly 
unexpected, the resistance was but slight. Many of the 
peasants at once threw away their arms and Hed. Those who 
resisted were speared or overthrown by tfce horses. As the 
valley widened the four troops separated a little, each cutting 
a way for itself through the peasants. It was no longer a 
fight; and a wild panic seized upon the whole of the insur- 
gents. Some rushed straight down the valley, others ran up 
the opposite hillside; but the slope here was gradual, and the 
horsemen were able to pursue. 

" Paolo, take your troop up the hill. Ijet the others keep 
straight down the valley." And, heading these, Hector galloped 
on, shouting to Macintosh to harness what teams there were 
to some of the guns and take them up to the top of the road, 
and then bring the horses back for some more. 

For two hours the pursuit continued. Occasionally a group 
of peasants gathered together and tried to stem the tide, 
but these were speedily overcome, the long spears bearing 
them down without their being able to strike a blow at the 
riders, and at the end of that time the insurgents were 
scattered over a wide extent of country, all flying for their 
lives. Hector now ordereil trumpets to sound; he was soon 
joined by the other ti'oops, and at a leisurely pace they rode 
back to their starting-point. Not more than half the guns had 
as yet been token up, for Macintosh had found it necessary to 
put double teams to them in order to drag them up the steep 
road. The mounted men had all brought ropes with them, 
and, dismounting, eight yoked their horses to each gun, and 
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in an hour the whole were brought up to the plateau, the 
drawbridge was lowered, the aacks of earth cleared away, 
and the portcullis raised, the gates thrown open, and the 
garrison filed into the courtrjard, greeted by cries of welcome 
from the women. 

" I think that we have crushed the insurrection in this part 
of Poitou," Hector said to Madame de Blenfoix. " We have 
certainly killed six or seven hundred of them, and I. am sure 
that the remainder will never rally. We will rest to-day, and 
to-morrow morning we will set to work to complete the 
defences of the ch&teau, ao that it may be held by a compara- 
tively small number of men." 

The joy of the women was extreme when they found that 
not a single man had fallen, though a few had received gashes 
more or less severe. The next morning the whole of the men 
and boys set to work under Hector's directions. The entrench- 
ment at the top of the road was greatly strengthened, an 
opening through which a cart could pass being left in the 
middle. A gun was placed on each side of this, and twenty 
sacks of earth laid down by the side of the opening, so that 
this in the course of a few minutes could be closed, and a 
gun placed close by run into position between the other two. 
The greater part of the men, however, were employed in 
raising a mound of stones and earth in front of the gateway, 
so as to cover this from the fire of any guns which, after the 
outward entrenchment had been stormed, might be brought 
up on to the plateau. The women, and even the children, 
assisted in the work by carrying earth, while men, with the 
horses and carts, brought stones up from the valley. 

It took a fortnight's hard work before the outwork was com- 
pleted. It was twenty feet high, triangular in form, and solid 
in construction. Many of the tenants were accustomed to 
stone-work; and while the rest of the bastion was constructed 
of rough stones mixed with earth, a parapet four feet thick, 
of roi^fhly-dressed stones, was carried along on the crest of the 
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tTo outward sides. Four gune were mounted here; the rest 
of the catinoQ were placed on the outer wall instead of the 
honey-comhed guns before in position, and the castle was thus 
prepared to etaud a regular eiege. 

Hector remained for a week after the work was completed, 
paid the tenants liberally for the services they had rendered, 
and dismissed them to their homes, tor the terrible blow that 
had been inflicted upon them had so cowed the peasants that 
order had been completely restored in that part of Poitou. 
Then, after taking an affectionate adieu of Madame de Blen- 
foix and her daughter, he rode back to Paris, where he 
remained for two months. 

At the end of that time, being heartily tired of the frivolity 
and intrigues, and disgusted at the immorality, of the courts 
he obtained leave from Mazarin to rejoin his r^ment, as the 
campaign might be expected to open shortly again. The 
cardinal had warmly congratulated him upon the suppression 
of the insurrection in Poitou, of which he had received full 
details from his agents long before Hector reached Paris. 

" I have always exhorted the officers and the troops engaged 
in putting down these risings to spill no more blood than is 
absolutely necessary. But it needed a great lesson, such as 
you have given them. Otherwise, as soon as the troops were 
withdrawn the peasants would rise again." 

Turenne had also been in Paris, and bad strongly repre- 
sented to Mazarin the necessity for the armies of France and 
Sweden in Germany acting together, since while they were 
acting separately, and at great distances apart, the Austrians 
and Bavarians could unite and crush the one, while the other 
could offer it no assistance. It was owing to this that tho 
conquests made by the troops of France and Weimar had been 
repeatedly wrested from them. The cardinal listened to his 
advice, and determined to bring about a union between the 
two armies of the confederation. In the meantime a con- 
ference was going on at Miinster between the repreaentatives 
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of the various conflicting powers, but each put forward such 
exorbitant demands that no progress was made. 

The Duke of Bavaria, indignant at the small support that 
Austria had given him, was pUying off France against the latter 
power. Mazarin was persuaded that he was only waiting for 
an opportunity to desert the Imperialist cause, and therefore 
ordered Turenne not to cross the Rhine, as the duke had 
promised that he would remain neutral unless the French 
advanced into Qermany, when the feelings of his subjects 
might force him to take the lield again on the side of Auatna. 
Tnrenne was therefore ordered to besiege Luxembourg. The 
marshal, however, had no belief in the Bavarian promises, and 
on arriving on the Rhine early in April, and seeing that were 
he to march with bis army away to Luxembourg the cause of 
France and Germany would be lost, he continued to make 
various excuses for not moving, until the Duke of Bavaria, 
having obtained many concessions from Austria, threw off the 
mask, and, marching with bis army, joined that of the emperor 
in Franconia. Thus the whole Imperial forces were posted 
between the French and the Swedes. 

Turenne saw that his only hope of success would be to 
effect a juncture with the Swedes, and wrote to the cardinal 
to that effect; then, without waiting for an answer, he set 
his army in motion. A tremendous circuit had to be made. 
He forded the Moselle six leagues above C'oblenz, the bridges 
over the Rhine being all in possession of the enemy, marched 
up into Holland, and obtained permission from the king to 
cross at Wesel, which he reached after fourteen days' march. 
Crossing the Rhine on the 15th of July he marched through 
the country of I.a Mark, and through Westphalia, and on the 
lOth of August joined the Swedes under General Wrangel, who 
had received news of his coming, and had entrenched himself so 
strongly that the enemy, who had arrived before him, did not 
venture to attack him. They now fell hack at once and en- 
camped near Freiburg. Their army was superior in force to 
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that of the allies, they having fourteen thousand horse and ten 
thousand'ioot, while the allieH bud but ten thousand horse and 
seven thousand foot They had, however, sixty pieces of cannon 
against fifty of the Imperialists. The alliea advanced to Frei- 
burg and offered battle, but the Archduke Leopold, who 
commanded the Imperialists, declined to come out of the great 
entrenchments he had thrown up round his camp. 

Turenne then marched towards the Maine, and, halting ten 
leagues from Mayence, aent for the infantry, of which he had 
left a portion there, to join him. The whole force of the allies 
was now unit«d, and took many towns. As, however, they 
were still inferior in force to the Imperialists, Turenne refused 
to weaken himself by placing garrisons in these places, con- 
tenting himself with blowing up the fortifications of some and 
carrying off the principal inhabitants of others as hostages. 
The Imperialist army still remained inactive, and Turenne was 
able therefore to turn his attention to Bavaria. Crossing the 
Khine at Donauwortfa he besieged Augsburg and Rain. The 
latter place was captured, but the former, being reinforced by 
fifteen hundred men, held out stoutly, and it was necessary to 
open trenches and proceed in regular form against it. 

The Duke of Bavaria, greatly alarmed at this invasion of his 
dominions, sent off message after message to the emperor, 
complaining of the manner in which the imperial army remained 
inactive, lea\ing the allies to employ their whole force gainst 
him. He threatened that unless the army advanced at once 
to his assistance he would make terms with Pmiice. Impera- 
tive orders were thei-eupon sent to the archduke to move 
against the French. The allies fell back, as his force was 
greatly superior to theirs, and the archduke took up a strong 
position, intending to force the alUea to retire into Franconia 
as soon as the country round them was exhausted. 

Turenne and Wrangel divined his purpose, and although it 
was now the beginning of November and snow was on the 
ground, they marched against him. On arriving near his 
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camp they found that it was strongly foilified, and could be 
attacked only by passing behind great mareheH and defiles. 
Changing their intentions, they left two thousand horse in front 
of hia camp, making believe that they intended to attack him, 
then marched with all haste to the Lech and advanced against 
Landeberg, which thoy took by assault In the city were the 
principal magazines of the Imperialist army, and the allies, 
finding sufficient provisions there to last for six months, 
encamped round the city and decided to winter there unless 
attacked, in the meantime sending out bodies of cavalry, 
which levied contributions up to the very gates of Munich. 
Leopold, thus deprived of his magazines, retired with the 
Austrian contingent, and the Bavarians returned home. 

The Duke of Bavaria, finding that his whole dominions 
would be captured unless he made terms, therefore opened 
negotiations, and on the 14th of March, 1646, peace was 
signed, the terms being that he should separate himself entirety 
from the empire and deliver five of his fortresses to the allies, 
who would thus, should he again break his word, have meana 
of access into his dominions. The allied forces were now in a 
condition to mu^h upon Vienna. They had during the winter 
plundered a lai^e portion of Bavaria; they and their horses 
had recovered from their fatigue, and their force now amounted 
to fourteen thousand toot and twenty thousand horse. At 
this moment, when the Imperialists believed that all was lost, 
for without the assistance of Bavaria ttey could put no army 
in the field that could hope to make head against the allies, 
Mazariu interposed and saved Austria from destruction. 

The Catholic powers had long been privately urging upon 
him the danger that would arise should Austria be crushed. 
The Swedes would acquire very large accessions of territory, 
the Protestant German princes, their allies, would similarly 
benefit, and Protestantism would become the dominant religion 
in Germany. Such would, indeed, have undoubtedly been 
the case had the allies marched to Vienna and dictated terms 
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of peace there. An order was therefore sent to Turenne to 
m&rcli with Ub army to Flaodera, where the Spani&rda were 
gaining great advantages, as Enghien, now become Prince 
of Cond^ by the death of his father, had been sent into 
Catalonia with the greater portion of his army. Turenne, 
foreseeing that his German regiments would refuse to march 
to Flanders, leaving their own country open to invasion and 
plunder by the Imperialiste, warmly opposed the plan, and 
sent messenger after messenger to the cardinal urging him 
to countermand the order. The friends of Bavaria and the 
Catholic princes urged strongly upon the queen that the con- 
tinuance of the war woiiJd utterly destroy the Catholic religion 
in Germany, and that the Swedes alone would reap advantage 
from the fall of the house of Austria. Moved by their argu- 
ments and those of Mazaiin to the same effect, she supported 
the lattor, and peremptoiy orders were sent to Turenne to 
march to Flanders, where mattors were going from bad to 
worse. Turenne obeyed them, captured on his march towards 
the Rhine several towns and fortresses, destroying their forti- 
fications so that they would not be able to oppose him if 
he returned to Germany. But on arriving on the Rhine hii 
anticipations of trouble were fulfilled. Genei-al Rosen, whose 
blunder had been the cause of the disaster at Marienthal, and 
who had eince his rettu-n from captivity persistently worked 
in opposition to Turenne, fomented discontent among the 
troops of Weimar, and directly they crossed the Rhine they 
absolutely refused to advance. They had just cause for com- 
plaint; they had fought with distinguished valoiur, and they 
alone had saved the French army from suffering crushing 
defeat at Nordlingen; their pay was six months in arrear, 
and the proposal now that they should leave their own 
country and fight in Flanders was naturally most repugnant 
to them. They at once marched away towards Strasburg. 
Turenne followed them with three thousand infantry, four 
French n^mente of horse, and the only one of the Weimar 
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cavalry that had remained faithful to him, and came up just 
aa they were abowt to recrosa the line. 

Partly by entreaties, partly by showing his confidence in 
tbero, by putting himself wholly in their power, the marshal 
induced a portion of the Weimar cavalry to return to their 
duty. General Rosen, who was to a lar^e extent responsible 
for the mutiny, was arrested and imprisoned at Philippa- 
burg, the rest of the mutineers rode away with the loss of a 
portion of their number, and joined the Swedes. After this 
the order tor Turenne to march to Flanders was counter- 
manded. 

The war languished for a few months, the Imperialists were 
defeated after a hard-fought cavalry battle by Turenne and 
the Swedes, and the countiy was overrun by the latter, whose 
horsemen raided almost up to Innsbruck. But all parties were 
growing weary of the conflict^ which had now lasted thirty 
years. It bad inSicted incredible suffering upon all who were 
concerned in it, and had produced no important results what- 
ever, except that it had prevented the entire crushing out of 
Protestantism in Germany, and the peace conference for the 
first time began to work in earnest 

At last, after Bavaria had been wasted from end to end, and 
the duke driven into exile, peace was concluded, the emperor 
yielding every point demanded by France, as he saw plainly 
enough thiLt unless be did so Turenne's army would be at the 
gates of Vienna at the commencement of the next campaign, 
and in October, 1648, hostilities ceased. Turenne went to 
Miinster and acted as the French negotiator in arranging the 
peace, to which bis genius, steadfast determination, and the 
expenditure of his own means, by which he had kept the army 
on foot, had so largely contributed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AN OLD SCOBK. 

HECTOR vaa not present with the army during the lost 
three campaigns of the war. He had joined Turenne in 
April, 1646, and shared in the general disappointment when 
the order was received that the army wa« not to cross the 
line, hecause Bavaria had promised to remain neutral if it did 
not do sa 

"I cannot think," the marshal said to him a day or two 
aft«i' he received the order — for he had always maintained the 
same pleasant relations with Hector that had subsisted between 
them in Italy, and placed the most entire confidence in the 
discretion of the young colonel — "how Mazarin can allow 
Bavaria to hoodwink him. Indeed, I cannot believe that he 
is really deceived; he must know that that crafty old foi the 
duke is not to be relied upon in any way, and that he is merely 
trying to save time. Tie hard indeed to see us powerless to 
move, now that the season for campaigning is just opening, and 
when by advancing we could cut the Bavarians off from Austria. 
As to besi^ng Luxembourg, it would be but a waste of time, 
for before we could open a trench we should hear that the 
duke has again declared against us, and we should have to 
hurry back with all speed." 

It was, indeed, but a fortnight later that the news came 
that the Bavarians were on the move to join the Imperialists, 
luid a fortnight later it was known that the two armies had 
effected their junction. Turenne at once collected his troops 
from the towns and villages where they were placed, and 
marched to Mayence. 

" I am going to send you to Paris, Campbell," he said on 
the evening of their arrival there. "All is lost if the enemy, 
now united, throw themselves upon the Swedes, and I have 
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resolved to take upon myself the responsibility of marchiDg 
round through Holland and joining Wrangel. There is, of 
course, risk in such an expedition, and the cardinal may object 
very strongly to my undertaking such a movement, especially 
as it Till leave the frontier of France virtually unguarded, 
but I have no fear that evil consequences will arise. The 
enemy will not hear of my march until ten days after I have 
started, and even then they will probably suppose that we 
have gone to Flanders. By the time they find out what ny 
intentions are, it will be too late for them to take advantage 
of my absence. 

" Even then they would have to storm Philippsburg or some 
other strong place before they could cross the Rhine, and 
before they could do that Wrangel and I would be at their 
heels. Moreover, as they would know that, instead of pursu- 
ing them, we might, after effecting a junction, make straight 
for Vienna, and that no army could be got together to oppose 
us, I consider that the movement is a perfectly safe one. 
Now, I am going to send you to Mazarin with my despatch 
telling him of my intention. I am choosing you for the 
purpose, because you vrill be able to explain and enforce the 
reasons that I have given him. He has a high opinion of you, 
and will listen to you when perhaps he would not pay any 
regard to Rosen or any other of these Weimar officers I might 
send. Remember that there is no occasion for extreme hurry," 
and he smiled. " Of course it is necessary that you should 
travel with a certain amount of speed, but do not founder your 
horse. Every day is of value to me, and if I am once well on 
my way north Mazarin could hardly recall me. 

" Say that you take five days to get to Paris, by that time 
I should be north of Cologne, and a cQurier from Mazarin 
can hardly overtake me until I am in Holland. I should then 
feel justified in disregarding the order, seeing that I should by 
pushing on efiect a junction with the Swedes quite aa quickly 
as I could return here. Of course it would be too late for you 
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to overtake me, and I shall give you a written order to remain 
in Paris until I am agaio ho near the Rhine that you can join 
your regiment I consider that it wiU be an advantage to 
have you near the cardinal, as, knowing my intentions and 
methods as you do, you would be able to so explain matters 
to him that he will understand the reasons for my various 
movemente." 

"Very well, marshal, I am ready to start as soon as yoa 
hand me the despatch." 

" I will do that to-morrow morning, and you will then be 
able to tell Mazarin that we were just setting out when you 
left UB," 

" Ab it will be some time before I shall rejoin my regiment, 
may I ask you to appoint Captain de Thiou as second colonel 
He haa now served as senior captain of the regiment for three 
years. He aided me heartily and cordially in organizing it. 
He has seconded me throughout in a manner of which I oannot 
speak too highly, and distinguished himself greatly at Frei- 
burg, and on every occasion in which we have been in contact 
with the enemy. I think it very desirable that there should 
be an officer of rank superior to the others while I am away; 
and both for the sake of the regiment^ and as a reward for the 
merit and conduct of Captain de Thiou himself, I should be 
very glad were he promoted, and should feel that the regiment 
would in no way det«riorato during my absence." 
. "Certfunly, Campbell, I will carry out your recommenda- 
tion. He has fairly earned his promotion, and as you say, 
it is bettor in your absence that the regiment should be led 
by an officer of rank above the others, and not by a captain 
having but a very slight seniority to some of them. Doubt- 
less you will be saying good-bye to the officers to-night. I 
authorize you to inform de Thiou that he will be placed in 
orders to-morrow morning as second colonel of the regiment." 

" I did not think that we were likely to be back in Paris 
before next wintor, mastor," Paolo said rather discontentedly 
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irhen Hector told him that they were to start early next 
morning. 

"Nor did I, Paolo, and I should very much rather have 
remained with the regiment; but as the marshal is good 
enough to consider that my presence there may be of advan- 
tage to him, I have of course nothing to say against it" 

There was great regret among the officers when they heard 
that their colonel was not going to lead them, but all were 
pleased that de Thiou, who was a general favourite, had 
obtained promotion. That ofBcer was at once Burprised and 
gratified at the news, for it was not often that men without 
Btrong family interest rose to the rank of colonel 

"I know that this is your doing," he said gratefully. "I 
never expected to get above my present rank, and I ara sure 
that I should never have done so had it not been for you." 

" You thoroughly deserve it, de Thiou, for it was by your 
support that I was enabled, when I first joined, to introduce 
reforms, and get the officers to take upon themselves more 
work and responsibilities, and thus make the r^ment what 
it is. I hope I shall rejoin before the end of the campaign. 
This may be the last, for now that they have begun the peace 
conference at Miinster, something must surely come of it sooner 
or later, for all parties must be thoroughly sick of this long 
and terrible war, which has ruined Germany and impoverished 
France, and from which neither party, after nigh thirty years 
of fighting, has gained any material advantage. At any rate 
it will be a great satisfaction to me to know that the regiment 
is in your hands. I know that during the time that I have 
been away this winter things have gone on satisfactorily; but 
it is clearly impossible for an officer to keep a regiment well 
in hand when, as in your case, your appointment was only a 
day or two earlier than that of some of the others. You are 
likely to have some stiff marching now, for only one other 
infantry regiment besides ours will accompany the cavalry, 
the rest will remain here uiitil they get an opportunity of 
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rejoining. Of course I aluill take Paolo and my four mounted 
troopers back with me to Paris. I may probably send them 
on to la Villar, as it is not likely that I shall need them 
at court" 

On the evening of the fifth day after leaving Mayence 
Hector arrived in Paris, and alighted at the cardinal's hotel. 

" So you are again a hearer of despatches, Monsieur Camp- 
bell," the cardinal said, as Hector entered his apartment. 
" They need be important, or the marshal vould hardly have 
sent you with them." 

" They are, as you will see, important, your eminence, but 
I am sent rather to explain further than the marshal could do 
in a letter his reasons for the step that he has taken. As you 
have learned long before this, the Duke of Bavaria has proved 
false to his promises. He has effected a junction with the 
Imperialist army, and the marshal has news that both are 
marching against the Swedes, who are in no strength to show 
fight against so great a force." 

The cardinal opened the despatch, and read it in silence. 

"Tis a grave step for the marshal to have taken without 
orders," he said, frowning; "and do you mean to say that he 
has already started on this expedition!" 

" The troops had fallen into their ranks when I started, and 
by this time they must be well on their way towards Holland. 
There was no time, sir, for the marshal to await a reply to the 
despatch. The matter was most urgent, every day was of 
importance, for if tiie Swedes fell back, as they might do, 
before the archduke, the latter would be able to overrun all 
northern Germany, to capture the towns of the Protestant 
princes, break up their confederation, and compel them to 
give in their submission; for Turenne with his small force 
would be powerless to interfere with their operations, even 
if by pressing aft«r them with all speed he arrived within 
striking distance." 

" And think you that he will reach Wrangel in timet" 
(HUB) z 
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" He hopofi 80, sir. Ho sent off a messenger before etartingi 
with orders to bu^ fresh horses at all cost at each halting-place, 
to cariy the news as quickly as possible to Wrangel that he 
was on his way to join him, and imploring him to entrenob 
himself in some strong position until he should come up." 

" How long hence will that be) " 

"The inarch will be pressed forward with all speed, your 
eminence, with such delays only as may be needed to keep the 
horses in such a state that they may be ready for fighting as 
soon as they join the Swedes. He hopes to be there in a 
month from the day of starting." 

"And in the meantime," Mazarin said, "France is open to 
invasion. He says, indeed, that the Imperialists would hardly 
venture to march hitherward, as thereby they in turn would 
leave it open to him and the Swedes to march into the heart 
of Austria." 

"Assuredly that is so, sir. The archduke will hardly get 
news that Marshal Turenne has moved until he has been some 
ten or twelve days on his noarch, and even when he hears it 
he will not know in what direction he has gone, but may 
think it likely that he either intends to seise Luxembourg or 
to reinforce your army in Flanders. By the time they dis- 
cover his true object he will be within a week's march of the 
Swedes, possibly less than that It will be too late for them 
then to think of marching to the Bhine. If they consider 
themselves strong enough to fight the marshal and the Swedes 
together, they will do ao at once; if they fear to give battle^ 
still more would they fear to bo attacked by him .when enter- 
ing a country where they would have him in their rear, and 
be hemmed in between him and the Bhine, not to speak of the 
risk of leaving Austria open to invasion, should he, instead of 
pursuing them, direct his march thither. If I might presume 
to judge, I should say that the expedition that the marshal has 
undertaken is at once worthy of his military genius, and wilt 
at the same time do far more to ensure the safety of the Bhine 
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prOTincfle than he could do were he to remain there with his 
small army nntil the Imperialists, having chased the Swedes 
out of the coontry and reduced oorthem Qermany, turned 
their whole forces againet him." 

" I see, Monsieur Campbell,'' the cardinal said, turning the 
subject^ "that you have been five days coming here from 
Mayence. It is a very different rate of speed to that at 
which you travelled from Eocroi" 

"It is BO, your enunenoe; but on that occasion the Due 
d'Enghieo had placed relays of his best horses all along the 
road, so that we were enabled Ui travel without making a halt" 

" And moreover, my dear colonel," Mazarin said, " Torenne, 
ba from urging you to haste, was desirous of gettiug so far 
before he received my answer as to render it impossible for 
me to recall him." 

" I cannot think that your eminence would do that. It is a 
grand enterprise, and almost without precedent in point both 
of daring and iu the great advantages to be gained bom it." 

"And Turenne thought that by sending you, yon would be 
able to assist him in persuading me to regard it favourably. 
Well, well, it is certainly too late to recall him now. He has 
taken the responsibility upon himself, and must stand or [all 
by the result And now in the first place are you going to 
hurry back again, or are you going to remain here!" 

" My regiment is one of those that he has taken with him, 
sir, and as I could not hope to overtake him fas has requested 
me to remain here until I receive orders from him." 

"We shall be gainers so far," the cardinal said cordially, 
"and I am sure that from your knowledge of the country and 
of Turenne's methods your advice upon military matters will 
be of great service to us. I must now go and report to the 
queen this sudden change in the situation, and if she dis- 
approves of it I shall tell her that if she will but list«n to you, 
you will convert her to the view that this escapade of the 
marshal's is all for the best, and seems likely indeed to re- 
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trieve tlie poBition that has been caused by the treachery of 
Bavaria." 

During hie stay in Paris Hector soon found that intrigue 
was more rampant than ever. The Duke of Beaufort and 
others who had been implicated in the plot on Mazarin'a life 
had been pardoned and had returned to Paris, and as the 
lesson that had been given them had taught them prudence, 
they were now openly on good terms with the court. They 
were secretly, however, intriguing with the parliament of 
Paris, which was now bitterly opposed to Mazario, had refused 
to register some of his decrees, and had even forced him to 
dismiss his superintendent of finance, an Italian named Emeri. 
The latter had imposed taxes at bis wilt to satisfy his ex- 
travagance and avarice, had raised the octroi duty, made the 
sale of firewood a monopoly, and in various ways had incurred 
the indignation and hatred of the Parisians. 

Mazarin's own greed had been in no slight degree the cause 
of his unpopularity; he who had come to France a penniless 
priest was now the owner of great estates. It was even said 
that much of the money that should have been devoted to the 
needs of the army had been privately sent into Italy by him, 
and throughout the country it was felt to be scandalous that 
while the deepest distress was universal on account of the 
weight of taxation, these two Italians should be piling up 
wealth for themselves. But, avaricious as he was, the cardinal 
was lavish in his expenditure among his friends and adherente; 
honours, titles, dignities, and estates were freely bestowed 
upon them, and he did not hesitate to pay any sum that would 
gain him the support of those whose aid he deemed to be 
essential Madame de Chevreuse was agaio at court, and was, 
as she had always been, the centre of the intrigues that were 
going on. One evening she made a sign for Hector to take a 
place by her side. She had taken a fancy to the young 
Scottish colonel on the evening when he had been first intro- 
duced to her, and was always gracious to him now. 
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" Moiuieur le baron," she said in a low tone, "do you think 
that the air of Paris agrees witb you as well as that of the 
army)" 

He felt from the manaer iu which afae spoke, that she meant 
more than she said. 

"So far, madam, it has not disagreed with me," he eaid, 
"and even did it do so I ahould not be able to leave it, as I 
have orders to remain here." 

" By the way, monsieur," she said, changing the subject of 
conversation, "it is whispered that that party of pleasure to 
which you took the officers of your regiment at St. Qermain 
did not come off, at least none of the landlords of the hotels 
there can recall any such gathering, and it is even said that 
your blling in with the carriage of the Duke of Orleans was 
not altogether an accident. I only mention the reports; of 
course, it was a matter of no moment whether your party 
dined at Saint Germain or at Sevres. But sometimes misap- 
prehensions of this kind lead to trouble, especially when they 
happen a few days before serious evento. I like you, Colonel 
Campbell, and that is why I have mentioned this; you under- 
stand me, I have no doubt;" and, turning to a gentleman who 
had at that moment approached her, she entered into a lively 
conversation with him, and Hector rose, and with the words, 
"Thank you, madame", bowed, and moved away. 

It was easy to understand her meaning. Beaufort and the 
conspirators whose plan be had thwarted, and who had suffered 
imprisonment and eidle thereby, had in some way discovered 
that it was to him that they owed their failure and disgrace. 
At the moment his explanation and that of his officers had 
deceived them, but doubtless someone whose connection with 
the plot was unsuspected had instituted inquiries, found that 
the party he had spoken of had not taken place, and had at 
once come to the conclusion that be had in some way dis- 
covered their intentions, bad really ridden out with his 
officers to furnish a guard to Mazarin, and had afterwards 
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acquainted the Duke of Beaufort with what he had dkcoreTsd. 
Doubtless, 80 Madame de Chevrsuse had warned him, the air 
of Paris was at present dangerously unwholesome for him. 
He had beeu the means of bringing disgrace and punishment 
upon the Due de Venddme and the Duke of Beaufort, two of 
the most powerful nobles in France, and a host of their friends. 

It was probable that they had only recently assured them- 
selves that it was he who had thwarted their plans; had it been 
otherwise he would scarcely hare escaped their vengeance the 
last time that he was in Paris. Now, from what Madame de 
Chevreuse had said, he had no doubt whatever that some 
plot would be made against his life. He might thwart one 
such attempt^ but others would follow. He resolved to lay 
the matter before the cardinal and take his advice. Accord- 
ingly he waited until he was leaving; several gentlemen of 
his suite accompanied him, and at the entrance to the Louvre 
the men of the cardinal's guard fell in on either side. When 
they reached Mazarin's hotel Hector moved up to him. 

"Can I have a few words with you, your eminence!" 

" Certainly, Colonel Campbell; I never retire to bed till long 
past midnight. It is something serious, I see," he said quickly 
as they entered his apartment, whei« a number of candlea 
were burning, and he obtained a full view of Hector's btce. 
"Another plotl" 

"Not against your eminence; it is a matter which concerns 
myself only. I have been warned to-night that my share in 
the last affair has been discovered, that inquiries have been 
made at St. Germain, and that the various innkeepers have 
declared that no party of officers dined there that morning, 
and that it was therefore concluded that our presence behind 
your carriage was not accidentaL They no doubt guessed that 
it was I who discovered the plot, in consequence of which so 
many were arrested and exiled. I have been distinctly warned 
that the air of Paris is unwholesome for me," 

"Who warned you I" the cardinal said abruptly. 
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" It irould not be fair of me to mention the name, but it is 
ftt any rate one who is of Beaufort's party." 

"Ah!" the cardinal said sharply, "I noticed you sitting for 
a few minutes by Madame de Chevreuse. Never mind, I will - 
respect your confidence. I can well understand, after what 
you have said, that there is great danger here, and it ia a 
danger from which it is well-nigh impossible to protect you, 
unless you take up your residence here and never stir abroad. 
Nor do I know that you would be safer with the army; an 
assassin's knife can reach a man as easily in a camp as rn a 
city, and with perhaps less risk of detection. Neither Beau- 
fort nor Vendfime are men to forget or forgive an injury, and 
they have scores of fellows who would for s few crowns murder 
anyone they indicated, and of gentlemen of higher rank who, 
although not assasains, would willingly engage you in a duel, 
especi^y those who sufiered from the plot that you discovered. 
Frankly, what do you think yourself I" 

"I might retire to la Villar, cardinal I ehould be safe 
there in my own castle." 

"So long as you did not leave it; but a man widi a musket 
in ambush behind a hedge might cut your career short It is 
probable enough that you are watched, and in that case I 
should doubt whether yon would ever get to la Villar, nor 
do I think that if you left for the Rhine you would get half- 
way. Now you see. Monsieur CampbeD, that your cause is 
mine, and that your safety touches me as if it were my own, 
for it was in my service that you incurred the danger. I must 
think the matter over. In the meantime I beg of you to sleep 
here to-night. I will send word to your servant that you 
will not return. I could of course send a guard with you to 
your hotel, but some of the servants there may have been 
bribed to murder you as you slept I can look after myself; 
I seldom leave the house except to go to the Louvre, and I 
never go even that short distance without a guard, but it is 
much more difficult to protect you." 
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" I have my own body-guard, your excellency — four stout 
Scotch soldiers and my lackey, Paolo, who ia a good swords- 
nun also ; and as it does not seem to me that I should be safer 
elsewhere than here, I shall at any rate stay for a time. I 
should imagine that the warning was a general one. They 
had just found out that I had a hand in thwarting their plot 
against you, and I dare say used threats; but the threats of 
angry men come vary often to nothing; and at any rate, I do 
not choose that they should obtain the satisfaction of driving 
me from Paris against my will." 

The cardinal shook his head. "You see, monsieur, that 
Beaufort is a man who hesitates at nothing. A scrupulous 
person would hardly endeavour to slay a cardinal, who is also 
the minister of France, in the streets of Paris in broad daylight. 
He is capable of burning down the Pomme d'Or, and all with- 
in it, in order to obtain revenge on you. I feel very uneasy 
about you. However, sleep may bring counsel, and we will 
talk it over again in the morning." 

"Have you thought of anything, Monsieur Campbell!" 
Mazarin asked when they met in the morning. 

"I have not, sir, save to go on trusting to my own sword 
and my followers." 

" I can think of nothing," the cardinal said, " save to send 
an order to Turenne for two companies of your regiment to 
march hither, where, on their arrival, you will receive orders 
to proceed with them to your castle of la Villar, and to use 
them in the king's service in repressing all troubles that may 
occur in Poitou, What say you to that)" 

" I would not deprive her majesty of two hundred of her 
beet soldiers to guard me from what may not be after all a very 
real danger. My own conclusions, after thinking it over this 
morning, are that I will remain here for a time, trusting to my 
friends and my own sword. If a serious attempt is made on my 
life I could then consider whether it would be best to withdmw 
myself, and if so, whither to go; but I will not run away 
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merely on & vagne bint that my life ia in danger. I have 
faced death in battle many times, and this danger can hardly 
be considered as more serioue. I imagine that in the fint 
case some of the duke's followers will force me into a duel, 
before proceeding to try asBassination, and although doobt- 
leae he has some good blades among hie friends, I do not 
think that I need to feel uneasy on that score. I was always 
practising with roy sword as a boy. Since I have been in the 
army I have spent a good deal of my time when in winter 
quarters, in such practice with my own offlcers, and with any 
maltres d'armee in the towns where I have been, and while 
in Italy had the opportunity of learning much, for there are 
fine fencers there." 

"So be it, then," Mazarin said, "But if matters go to 
extremes, remember that I consider myself responsible for you. 
I believe that you saved my life, and although there are many 
things that men say against me, none have ever charged me 
with ingratitude. If I can protect you in no other way I 
shall have yon arrested, sent to the frontier, that is to say to 
the sea frontier, and put on board ship and sent to England or 
Scotland, as you choose, with a chest containing a sum that 
will suffice to purchase any estate you may choose there. 

" I am in earnest," he went on as Hector was about to answer. 
" It is for my own sake as much as yoiaa ; when my friends 
are attacked I am attacked, and I am doubly bound in your 
case. It needs but a stroke of my pen to make you a duke 
and lord of half a province; and if I cannot do that here, 
because you would still be within reach of your enemies, I can, 
as &kr as the estates go, do it for you abroad. Do not foil to 
let me know each day if anything new lakes place." 

Hector felt that there was no more to say, and bowing, left 
the cardinal's presence and went out. 

E^lo and Macpherson were waiting outside. 

"The cardinal's messenger, who brought the news last night 
that you would not return, master," the former said when he 
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saw by Hector's look of surprise that he had not expected to 
see him there, " said also that I and one of your men had best 
be here at eight this morning and wait until you came out." 

" I did not know that he had sent such a message, Paolo, 
but I will when we get to the hotel tell you why he suit it." 

The street was somewhat crowded, and Hector had gone but 
a short distance when he saw three gentlemen, whom he knew 
to be intimates of the Duke of Beaufort, coming in the other 
direction. One of them was Monsieur de Beauvais, who said 
in a loud tone to hia companions just as Hector was passing: 

"That is the Scotchman whom the cardinal employs to do 
his dirty business." 

Hector faced round at once. 

"At any rate. Monsieur de Beauvais, the Scotchman in 
question is not employed by the cardinal as an assassin, which 
is an even more dishonourable post." 

De BeauTais turned white with anger. 

" Behind the Luxembourg in an hour's time, Monsieur de 
Villar." 

" I shall be there," Hector said coldly. 

He paused a minute, after the three gratlemen, with the 
customary salute, walked on. He did not like to go to the 
Hotel Mazarin lest the cardinal should obtain news of what 
was going to take place, so he waited in the neighbourhood, 
knowing that some of Mazarin's personal friends would be 
sure to arrive about this hour. Presently he saw a colonel 
who, like himself, was spending the winter in Paris, and who 
frequently attended the cardiiiEd's levies. 

"Colonel de Serres, as a fellow-soldier I have a service to 
ask of you." 

" I am entirely at your disposal, Monsieur Campbell" 

" I have just had a quarrel forced upon me hy Monsieur de 
Beauvais, and I have to meet him in fifty minutes' time at the 
hack of the Luxembourg. As he was in company with two 
gentiemen, the Comte de Marplat and Monsieur de Vipont^ I 
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Bhall be glad if you would kindly act aa my second, and if 
you can find aDotber officer who would do lo I aball be glad 
of his aervicea alsa" 

" I aball be glad to support you, MonBieUr Campbell, and can 
lay my band on anotber aecond at once, for bere comea my 
friend and yours, Monsieur E!mile de Chavigny, wbo will, like 
myself, be charmed to be concerned in any a£&ir against tbe 
duke'a friends." 

De Chavigny, whom Hector had seen at the court on tbe 
previous day for the first time since they had parted in Italy, 
agreed at once to Hector's request. 

" De Beauvais baa tbe reputation of being a good swordsman, 
Campbell," he said as tbey walked together towards the Luxem- 
bourg, Paolo and bis companion having now returned to tbe inn 
at his master's orders ; " but I should say that be will want all 
bia akill now. You were by far tbe best swordsman among us 
when you left us so suddenly in tbe south, and doubtless since 
then your skill will not have fallen ofT." 

" No, I know a good deal more than I knew then, Chavigny. 
There were few days when we were in winter quarters that 
I had not an hour'a work in the fencing school with the 
officers of my regiment, and whenever I heard that there 
was a professor of the art I have never failed U> frequent bis 
salon and to learn bia favourite strokes." 

" That is all rigbt^ then. We need have no fear whatever as 
to the result" 

Tbey reached the point fixed upon a minute or two before 
the clock struck, and just as it chimed de Beauvaia and bis 
friends made their appearance. The seconds exchanged a few 
words and selected a piece of ground for tbe encounter, the 
principak at once removed their doublets and faced each other. 

"This is a duel k la mort^" de Beauvais said in a loud 

" For that I am quite prepared," Hector said quietly; "but you 
are likely to find. Monsieur de Beauvaia, that it is not so easy 
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a thing to Mil the colonel of one of her majeBtT's regiments as 
it is to stab a churchman in hia carriage." 

De Beauvaia at ouce took up his position, and, without the 
parade of courtesy that usually preceded an encounter, fell 
furiously upon Hector. The latter did not give way a step. 
With a wrist of iron he put aside half a dozen tbriists, and 
then, lunging, ran de Beauvais through the body, his sword- 
bilt striking against his adveraajya chest. 

De Beauvais' two seconds ran forward as their principal 
fell. 

" He is dead," one said as they knelt over him. Then rising 
he addressed Hector: "Monsieur le Colonel Campbell," ^ 
said, " I claim satisfaction at your hands, for I take it that your 
words applied to me as well as to de Beauvais, though addressed 
only to hiuL" 

"You may take it so," Hector replied coldly, "for you were 
also at that house in the Rue St Honor^ on that occasion you 
know of," 

Hector's two seconds endeavoured to interpose, but he 
said: "Gentlemen, I must ask you to let the matter go on. 
This is no ordinary duel These gentlemen, with whom I have 
no personal animosity, have picked a quarrel with me at the 
request of one higher in rank than themselves, and are simply 
his agents. I had no hesitation in killing the first of then, but 
as Monsieur de Vipont wishes an encounter with me in spite of 
what he has seen I will give him one, but will content myself 
with a less severe lesson Utan that I have given Monsieur de 
Beauvais. Now, sir, I am at your service." 

De Vipont, knowing now how dangerous an opponent he was 
meeting, fought cautiously. Hector, however, was anxious to 
finish the matter before they were interrupted, and therefore 
took the ofi'ensive, and after two passes ran bis antagonist 
through the shoulder. 

"Now, monsieur le comte, do you desire a tumt" he said 
carelessly. 
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The count was pale, but he answered steadily, " I claim it by 
the same right as Monsieur De Vipont." 

" Agreed ! " Hector said ; and as soon as the count had removed 
his upper garmenlfi they engaged. 

The swords had scarcely clashed when the count's weapon 
was wrenched from his hand and sent flying for a distance of 
twenty paces. 

" That is enough," Colonel De Serres said, stepping forward; 
" you have done what you thought to be your duty, monsieur 
le Gomte, but it needs very different blades from those of your- 
self and your companions to stand before Colonel Campbell. 
He had you at his mercy, and had a right to take your life if 
he chose; but as he refrained from doing that when you had 
your sword in your hand, he certainly will not do so now. 
Messieurs, we wish you good-moming." 

"And you may mention," Hector added, "to this person 
of high rauk, that I shall be happy to accommodate as many 
of the gentlemen of his following as choose to take the 
matter up." 

" He will send no more to you, Campbell," Chavigny said as 
they moved off, leaving the count, whose valet now ran up, to 
obtain a vehicle and carry his dead and wounded comrades 
away. 

" No, 1 fancy not; he will try other means now. The war has 
only begun. Men like Lei, Brillet^ and the Campions are not 
the sort of men who would act as bravos, even for Uie Duke 
of Beaufort, and I do not think that he would even venture to 
propose it to them. It will be meaner instruments that he will 
employ next time. However, I shall of course go straight to 
the cardinal and acquaint him with what has happened. I doubt 
not but that he will lay the matter before the queen, and then 
that Beaufort will hear of it; but, passionate and revengeful as 
he is, I think that he will not be turned from his purpose, even 
if be knows that he may be forced to retire to his estat«s, or 
even leave the country till the matter blows over." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE duke's BEVENOK 



THE cardinal listened gravely to Hector's account of tbe 
duel, and of the circumstances that gave rise to it. 
" I will go at once to the Louvre and appeal to her majesty," 
he said; "you know how warmly she spoke to you on tha day 
when you saved my life. Still, I fear that the sternest reproof, 
or even an order to retire to his estates, would not tui'n him 
from his purpose." 

"I am sure of it, your eminence) still, aa I have proved 

victor in the first battle in the campaign I will bide a second." 

" Mind that you do not get stabbed in the back, colonel." 

"I will beware of that, sir; whenever I walk the streets 

in future Paolo shall keep a pace behind me, and I varrant 

that he will protect me from any attempt of that sort" 

"At any rate remain here until I return from the Louvre." 
In an hour Mazarin returned. " The duke has been before- 
hand with us," he said. " When I told the queen of what had 
happened, and why this quarrel had been fastened upon you, 
she sent at once for the duke, and drew out an order, which I 
signed, for him to retire at once to his estates; but the royal 
messenger returned with the news that he had half an hour 
before ridden away to visit bis father at VendAme. A courier 
will start at once with the order, but I doubt whether he will 
be found there. It ia probable that he has gone to one of 
his own estates, and it may be some time before we find out 
where he ia. However, it ia something that he has gone." 

On his return to the inn Hector told Paolo what had taken 
place. 

" It is a pity that you did not kill them all, master." 
"Not at all, Paolo; had I done so every one of their friends 
would have been set against ma Both tbese men are of good 
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familiee, and will doubtless report that I had thmr lives at my 
mercy and spared them, and after that no gentleman of repu- 
tation would take the matter up. I shall have to be very care- 
ful in future, but now tliat the duke has gone there ia not 
likely to be any further trouble just at present" 

Paolo shook his head. " Nay, inaetor, I think the danger all 
the greater. In the first place, we do not know that he has gone, 
I think it far more Ukely that he is hiding in the house of one 
of his frieDds. He has pretended to leave because he was sure 
the cardinal would take the matter up, and in order that, if he 
is absent from Paris when any harm befell you, it could not be 
brought home to him. I do not suppose that next time he will 
employ any of his own people. He is moat popular among the 
mob of Paris, who call him the King of the Markets, and he will 
liave no difficulty in getting as many daggers as be wishes from 
the scum of the faubourgB. It would be difficult in the ex- 
treme to prove that he had aught to do with it, for you may 
be sure that he would really go down into the country with 
all speed the moment the deed was done. 

'fin future, mast«r, you must not go out without having me 
close behind you ; as for the others, I would put them in ordi- 
nary citizen garb, and let them follow some twenty yards be- 
hind, so-as to be in readiness to run up at once. They could 
carry swords openly, and have their pistols hidden under their ■ 
doublets." 

"It might be as well, at any rate for the present. If, as 
you think, Beaufort is hidden in Paris, it is certain he will lose 
no time." 

Paolo nodded. "I will get the men disguises at once. 
They had better be different; Macpherson can be dressed 
as a soldier, Nicholl as a burgher, and Sandy Orabame and 
Hunter as rough mechanics. They, of course, could not carry 
swords, but might take heavy cudgels. They would not walk 
together, or seem to have any knowledge of each other. Sandy 
might be ten paces behind you, Nicholl twenty, and the others 
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thirty, or where the street is wide they could keep abreast of 
you on the other side. Are you going to the Louvre this 
evening t" 

" Yes, Uie cardinal said that the queen wished that I should 
appear there. I would much rather have stayed away, as 
doubtless the affair behind the Luxembourg will be generally 
known by this evening, and I shall feel my position a very 
unpleasant one, though I imagine that the queen intends, by 
her countenance of me, to show that I have not fallen into 
disgrace for duelling." 

Such was indeed the case. All eyes were turned upon 
Hector when he entered the royal saloon. Many of Mazarin's 
friends came up and shoob hands with him warmly, while the 
adherents of Beaufort and Vend6me stood aloof from him 
with angry faces. Presently the door opened, and the queen, 
closely followed by Mazarin and a train of ladies and gentle- 
men, entered. 

As she passed Hector she stopped. " Monsieur le Baron de 
la Villar," she said in clear tones, which were heard all over 
the apartment, " much as I object to duelling, and determined 
as I am to enforce the edicts against it, I feel that in the 
encounter this morning you were in no way to blame, and 
that it was forced upon you. It is scandalous that one who 
has BO bravely ahed his blood and risked his life in defence of 
France should be assailed in the capital, and for what reascmt 
Because he proved faithful to the queen and her minister. 
You have punished the chief of the aggressors, and I shall 
know how to punish those who stood behind him;" and with 
a gracious bow in response to his deep reverence she moved oil 

The little speech created a deep sensation among the cour- 
tiers. That the queen herself should so publicly give her 
countenance to this young Scottish gentleman, and should — for 
no one doubted to whom she alluded — even threaten one of the 
most powerful nobles in the land, showed how strongly she 
felt. No one, with the exception of half a dozen peisoiu. 
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understood her alhiBion to the service that he had rendered to 
her and the cardinal, but all felt that it must be something 
altogether exceptional. Many of the nobles who belonged 
neither to the party of Beaufort nor the cardinal came up and 
congratulated him. 

He received these signB of the impression that the queen's 
words had conferred upon him quietly. 

" I am very sorry for what has occurred," he said. " I have 
killed many in battle, but this is the first time that I have 
killed anyone in a private quarrel It was not one of my 
seeking, but I am none the less sorry." 

As he passed near Madame de Chevreuse, she made a gesture 
to him to come to her. " You did not accept my warning," 
she said sadly. " Remember, a storm is not past because tiie 
first flash of lightning does not strike." 

"I am well aware of that, madam; I thank you for your 
warning, but I am bound here by my duties as a tree is bound 
to the earth by its roaU, and neither can move at will to 
escape a storm passing overhead." 

"Should I hear of any fresh danger, Monsieur Campbell," 
she said in a low voice, " I will have you informed of it, but it 
is more probable that I shall not know. Were it a state secret 
I should surely bear of it, but in a matter like this none save 
those concerned would be likely to know of it until it was over. 
Be always on your guard night and day, you cannot tell when 
the bolt may fall;" and she motioned to him to pass on again. 

As before. Hector accompanied the cardinal as far as his 
hotel, then he went towards his own lodgings, Paolo, with his 
hand on his dagger, keeping a pace behind bim, while the four 
troopers followed one by one at a distance The streets were 
almost deserted until, just as they approached the inn, a num- 
ber of rough men rushed out from side alleys and doorways. 
Hector had just time to throw himself with his back to a house 
and draw his sword. Paolo's knife had levelled the first man 
who approached, and then drawing his sword he took his place 
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by the side of his muter. The ruffians stood round, eaeh 
anxious to be the first to Btrike, and yet fearful of meedng the 
sword that had, as they had heard, mastered three gentlemen. 

"Run in at him, foolsl"aman in a cloak, with his hat pulled 
down over hia eyes, and keeping in the rear of the othen, 
shouted. 

Before his orders could be carried out there was a Biidden 
movement, and four men burst through them and joined 
Hector. The assailants hesitated. 

But again the man behind shouted: 

" Cowards, there are but six of them, and you are five^od- 
twenty, are you such curs that you are afraid to attack when 
you are nigh five to oneJ" 

Then, with a hoarse yell the crowd rushed forward. Ona 
was struck down by a heavy cudgel, three fell on the pave- 
ment, and another one tottered back disabled, but others took 
their places, and for a time the little band were hardly pressed. 
The four Scotchmen fought stoutly, but although fair swords- 
men they gained no great advantage over their opponenta 
until they betook them to their pistols, when several of 
their assculanta fell, but not without inflicting wound*. 
Paolo also fought well, and brought three to the ground. 
Hector, however, took the ofi'enBtve, and before his swift blade, 
with its deadly thrust, those opposed to him fell back as ons 
after another dropped dead. 

"Down with himi down with him I" the voice shouted; "are 
ye men thus to give way before a single bladet" 

"And are you a man," Hector shouted back, "to set od 
others to fight when you dare not fight yourself) Whoerer 
you are, you are a cowardi" 

With a fierce oath the man pushed his way through thoae 
in front of him and drew his sword. He threw back his cloak 
to obtain the full use of his sword-arm, and the rich gold braid- 
ing of his doublet confirmed the opinion Hector had already 
formed as to his identity. 
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" That IB better, my lord dukej it is at least more honourable 
to fight in your own qimrrek than to employ a band of 
aaaassina to do your work." 

With a roar of fury Beaufort rushed upon him. He was a 
good swordsman, and personally brave, but his rage neutral- 
ised bis skill, aud after parrying two or three of his lunges 
Hector repeated the thrust with which he had that morning 
disabled De Vipont, and ran bis assailant through the shoulder. 

He fell back with a curse. 

"Kill himi kill him I" he shouted. 

But at that moment there was a cry, "The watch t the 
watch!" Four of the fellows caught up the wounded man 
and carried him ofi", some of the others sldrmishing with the 
watch to hinder their advance. 

"To the inn!" Hector cried to his men, "leave the matter 
to the watch." 

And sheathing their weapons they ran on to the door of the 
hotel and obtained entry there before the watch came up. 

As soon as they had passed Hector said, "Come with me, 
Paolo, and see the cardinal; there is no fear of any renewal of 
the attack now. Do you know who it was I wounded, 
Paolo 1" he asked as they hurried along. 

"No, master, I was too busy myself to look round." 

"It was Beaufort himself; I ran him through, low down in 
the shoulder." 

Paolo uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

"It cannot be helped now," Hector went on, "but there 
will be no living in Paris, or even in France, after this." 

Mazarin had not retired to bed when they reached Lis 
hotel 

" What now, monsieur V he asked. 

" We have had our second battle, your eminence, and it has 
been a serious one. We were attacked by fire-^nd-twenty 
FufGans; we slew some ten of them. Then their leader, who 
had been keeping in Uie rear shouting to them, seeing that 
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bis men were not likely to get the beat of ub, pushed through 
them and himself attacked me. I wounded him somewhat 
eeriously, at least the thrust was just below the shoulder; and 
when I tell you that it was Beaufort himself you will see that 
the matter is serious indeed." 

"It could not be worse," the cardinal said gravely; "you 
wiU have the whole of the adherents of the house of VendAme 
banded against you, and even your bravery could not long 
triumph over auch odds. France is no longer a p]ac« for you. 
Neither the queen's protection nor mine would avail you 
aught." 

He took two or three turns up the room. 

"In the first place, Monsieur Campbell, I will buy your fief 
back from you ; there are plenty who would gladly purchase it, 
or I can bestow it, as it was bestowed upon you, upon someone 
who has served the crown welL I will send the price to the 
biuiker who already holds money of yours in his keeping. I 
should advise you to mount to-night and ride for the sea-coast, 
to-morrow would be too late." 

He opened a cabinet 

" Here are a thousand crowns for your present expenses. 
Which road will you take t I should advise you not to go to 
Calais, that is the line on which, as soon as it is known that 
you have gone, they will pursue you, and even did they not 
overtake you on the way they might reach Calais before you 
could obtain a ship for Engknd, for at present there is but 
little trade between the countries, and that not openly," 

" I will make for Nantes, your eminence, there I can be 
joined by friends from my ch&teau." 

A slight smile passed over the cardinal's face. 

"Tis no time for jesting," he said; "but in truth I had 
intended to find a rich heiress for you. But when I heard that 
two ladies were staying at the castle I laid the project aside; 
and 'tis as well that I did so, for, were you married to a 
princess, your life would not be safe in France. Farewell, 
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Monsieur Campbell, I have not so many friends that I can 
afford to lose so true and stout a one, especially one upon 
whom miefortunes have come through his good services to my- 
self. I wiU send a messenger to the governor of Nantes with 
orders that he shall in every way forward your wishes as to 
your departure, as it is with my consent and approval that 
you are sailing for England. Your devotion has brought you 
into the gravest peril, and now it forces you to relinquish your 
profession, in which you have so greatly distinguished yourself. 
Truly, my friendship for you is genuine, and it cuts me to the 
heart that, although I could uphold you against the moet 
powerful nobles in open enmity, I can do naught to save you 
from assassination. I trust some day that I may see you 
again, but, should it not be so, remember that I shall always 
feel myself your debtor; and should you have friends for whom 
you may ask my protection be sure that I will for your sake 
do all in my power for them." 

There was no doubting the real emotion with which Mazarin 
spoke. 

"There is one thing that I forgot," the latter said; "here ia 
a pass for you to leave the gates at once. You had better go 
out by the north, so that they may think that you have ridden 
to Calais, and then take a wide detour and ride for Nantes." 

Hector returned to the hotel 

"We must mount at once," he said to the troopers; "my 
enemies have f^ed twice, but they might not fail the third 
time, and by to-morrow morning it is certain that the hotel 
will be watched. I have a pass to issue out through the gate 
at once." 

While he had been away the troopers had bandaged each 
other's wounds, and bad packed their valisee, for they thought 
it probable after what had happened that their master would 
be obUged to fiy. 

As the horses were being saddled and brought out Hector 
■aw the innkeeper and paid him his bill. 
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"MonflioQr," he said, "I am going away on tnuinefls of the 
cardinal's, and he desires that none shall know that I have left; 
therefore I pray you keep the matter secret as long aa yon can. 
It may be reasonably supposed that after the fray in which 
we have just been engaged, we might well keep our beds for a 
day or two." 

Going out in the court-yard, he gave a couple of crowns to 
the hostler. 

" You are like to be asked to-morrow if we are still here," 
he said. "Qive such answers as to lead them to believe that 
OUT horses are still in the stalls." 

They mounted and rode rapidly through the BtreeU to ths 
northern gate, which was immediately, upon Hector's handing 
the guard the cardinal's pass, opened to them. To the sur- 
prise of the men, he turned off after riding a few miles. 

"Are you not going to make for Calais, mastert" 

" No, I am bound for Poitou. We will cross the Seine by 
the bridge of boats at Mantes, ride down through Dreux and 
Le Mans. There we will separate. I shall follow the Sarth^ 
strike the Loire at Angers, and then go on to Nantes. You 
will cross the Loire at Tours, and then make for la Villar. I 
shall take you, Macpherson and Hunter, with me. Paolo will 
ride with the other two, and will be the bearer of letters from 
me." 

Daylight was breaking when they crossed the bridge of 
boats. Hector halted a mile from the river, keeping Paolo 
with him, and telling the others to pass at intervals of a quarter 
of an hour apart 

"You will go first, Macpherson. You will ride south for 
an hour, and then wait till the rest of us join you. It is like 
enough that aa soon as they find out that we have left they 
will send men off in all directions to find out which way we 
followed, though doubtless the chief pursuit will be directed 
towards Calais. I am afraid that it will not be very long 
before they find we have left the hotel, for the landlord, how- 
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ever well he may wish uh, will not dare nuBlexl any person ot 
coDsequence that Beaufort may send." 

They had, however, a much longer start than Hector ex- 
pected, for early the next morning ten of the cardinal's guards 
appeared at the hotel. The ofBcer in command of them told 
the innkeeper that, in consequence of the tumult before his 
doors, in which, as he heard, some of those lodging there had 
been concerned, he bad orders to post his men round the 
house, and to allow no one to enter or leave under any pre- 
tence whatever until the cardinal himself had esamined into 
the affair. These orders were delivered in a loud voice before 
the servants of the inn, but the officer privately assured the 
innkeeper afterwards that he would be well paid for his 
loss of custom, and that it was probable that the guard would 
be removed in a day or Iwa Thus Beaufort's emissaries were 
not able to obtain news of what was passing within, and did 
nothing until past noon, when It occurred to them that the 
cardinal had taken tbis strange step of closing the inn in order 
to prevent its being known that Hector and his followers had 
left Paris. 

Men were at once sent off to the different gates of the city, 
and one of these returning with the news that the north gate 
had been opened at one o'clock in the morning and that six 
men bearing a pass from the cardinal had ridden out, a party 
of twenty horsemen started out in pursuit, while others were 
ordered to ride by all the different routes to Poitou, in cas«^ 
as was likely enough. Hector had ridden to his castle. The 
fiigitiv'e, however, and his followers were all well mounted, 
and had fourteen hours' start They separated at Le Mans. 
Hector here wrote a long letter to the Baronne de Blenfoix, 
and a shorter one to Macintosh. The latter he told only that 
his £ef had again reverted to the crown, and gave instructions 
that the steward should be ordered to return, from the moneys 
he had in hand, three months' rent to every tenant, to hand 
Uie balance to Maclntoeh himmlf, and to hold poaaession of 
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the ch&teau and eatale until he received orders from the 
cardinal himself. Macintosh was then, with Paolo, two 
troopers, and his own two sergeants, to escort the baroness 
and her daughter to Nantes, if she decided to go there. All 
arrangements were to be completed within twelve hours of 
Paolo's arrival there. 

To the baroness he related briefly what had passed. 

" Therefore, as you see," he said, "there is no course open 
ioT me but to fly for England or Ireland, where I intend to 
settle. I trust, madam, that you and your daughter will 
accompany me. Putting aside my respect and, I may say, 
my affection for yourself, you will have understood from what 
I said to you when last at la Villar, that I hope some day 
to make your daughter Norah my wife, if I should be so 
fortunate as to obtain her affections. How this may be I 
cannot say, but at any rate I trust that you will return to 
England, and as I have ample funds you may be assured that 
my first care will be to provide for your future." 

On arriving at Nantes Hector at once rode to the governor, 
and presented the cardinal's letter to him. 

" You may be assured. Colonel Campbell, that I shall cany 
out his eminence's instructions," he said, after perusing the 
cardinal's letter. " I will send an officer down to the port 
with you to aid you in obtaining a passage, should there be 
a ship leaving for England, or to take up a ship for your 
service." 

"I would ratber the lattor," Hector said. "I may have 
ladies with me, and so should wish to have plenty of accom- 
modation." 

"I am also instructed," the governor satd, "to close the 
gate, in case any paity, followers of the Dukes of Venddme or 
Beaufort, or of any families connected with them, arrive before 
you leave, and to grant them no admittance until a messenger 
from the mouth of the river informs me that you are fairly 
out at sea." 
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"I am indeed obliged to his eminence for that order, sir; 
he did not mention to me that he was giving it, but it will 
certainly save me from much anxiety." 

As Hector was not disposed to haggle about terms, he had 
no difficulty in hiring a vessel to carry them across the Channel. 
Twenty-four hours after his arrival the party from the ch&teau 
rode in, and but half an hour later fifty horsemen wearing 
the ct^izance of Venddme galloped up to the gate. They 
were headed by four or five gentlemen, one of whom demanded 
angrily why the gates were slut. 

"They are closed by order of the governor," the officer in 
chaige replied. 

"Tell the governor that the Count d'Erlon, with a party of 
gentlemen, retainers of the Duke of VendOme, are here, and 
demand instant admittance." 

Twenty minutes later the governor himself arrived at the 
gate. "I am sorry, gentlemen," he said, "that I am compelled 
to keep the gates closed. I have an order from Cardinal 
Mazario to that effect, and that, coming from the first minister 
of France, I dare not disregard even if the duke himself were 
with you. It would cost me my place, and possibly gain me 
a cell in the Bastille; and, grieved as I am to refuse admittance 
to such honourable gentlemen, still I must do so." 

"Aitd for how long is this monstrous edict to remain in 
forcet" the leader of the party asked. 

" That I am unable to say precisely, but 1 believe that I can 
open tbem to-morrow morning." 

" You see, we were right, counti" another of the horsemen 
said. " The description of the man who rode along here with 
two attendants tallies with that of this Scot, and doubtless 
this order was brought by him from Mazarin to enable him to 
get either by water away abroad or to his chiteau of la Villar." 

" Well, gentlemen, at any rate we have done our beet, and 
though we must have slain the fellow if we had overtaken 
him, I cuiDot say that I am altogether grieved that he has 
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escaped. His name is well known to ereiyone. He did brave 
serrice to France under Turenne and Cond^. We learned from 
the messenger who brought the letter from Beaufort that he 
killed de Beaurais in fair fight, wounded de Vipont, and dis- 
armed the Comte de Marplat, that at night he and fire of his 
followers, though attacked by some thirty ruffians from the 
faubourgs under Beaufort himself, killed twelve of them out- 
right, and that be himself seriously wounded the duke. Well, 
there is nothing for us but to ride back to the village we last 
passed through and wait there tintil to-morrow." 

So saying, he mounted his horse and galloped off with his 
party. 

" Who could have thought when we parted last, Colonel 
Campbell, that we should meet again uuder such greatly 
changed circumstaDces!" Madame de Blenfoix exclaimed as 
Hector met the party as they alighted before the principal ino 
of Nantes. 

" It is a change indeed," he replied ; " so great that I myself 
can hardly realize it, and am not sure whether I am sorry or 
the reverse at what has taken place." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, as I feared that it would 
be a terrible Wow to you to give up the army." 

"I have hardly had time to think of it," he said, "I have 
had so much else to occupy my thoughts. Now, I pray you, 
entor the inn for a few minutes; I have warned them to get 
a meal ready to be served at the shortest notice, for 1 am 
anxious that no time shall be lost; everything is ready for 
our embarkation." 

"Had we not beat go aboard at oncel" she said. "Your 
enemies might arrive at any moment, by what Paolo tells us." 

" The matter is not so pressing aa I Uiought, madam, for 
the cardinal sent orders to the governor that he is not to 
open the gates to any armed party of friends of Beaufort or 
Venddme until I am fairly at sea." 

He went with the ladies to a private room he had secured. 
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"I must leave you for a few minutea," be said, "while I baTs 
a talk with Maclntoah and the others." 

"Well, old friend," he said as be went out to where the 
little party of Scotchmen were standing in a group, " what are 
your plans and wishes 1 Tis a pity now that I persuaded you 
to leave Paris and go down to la Villar, but I did it for the 
best. I thought of you much aa I rode hither." 

" Do not trouble about me, colonel, I am by no means sorry 
at the change. I was getting tired of the cabaret, and should 
soon have given it up even had you not come to offer me the 
wardenship of your ch&teau. I have chatted matters over 
wjtb my two friends, and we have not yet agreed whether 
to return to Scotland or to remain in Franc«. At any rata 
we shall go to Paris first; my money is there all in good keep- 
ing, together with the two years' payment for the cabaret. 
Are you thinking of going to Scotland yourself, colonelt" 

"Certainly not to Scotland, I have no friends there, and 
from all that I have heard the people are so bard and bigoted, 
80 full of their religious differences, that I should feel sorely oat 
of place vrith them. 

"Well, Macintosh, as soon as I am settled in England I 
wiU have a letter conveyed to you in some way at the address 
of The Scottish Soldier. Wherever I am, there will be a home 
always open to you, and glad indeed I shall be to have you 
near me. My foiu' troopers are going to accompany me. I 
have talked the matter over with them, and have promised 
that I will find a house with a small farm for them on any 
estate I may purchase, where they can do such an amount of 
work as pleases them, or that they can remain in my service 
on the present conditiona ' You can make the same offer in 
my name to your two comrades. After all, things are not 
so settled across the water that I can dispense with old 
friends on whom I can rely. Paolo, of course, goes with me, 
and will be my right hand." 

" I will think it aU over, Hectcff, and may be one of these 
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days I and the other two may knock at your door. It is hard 
if eeven old fellow-soldiere could not end their days happily 
and quietly together." 

As soon as the meal had been eaten Hector went to say 
good-bye to the governor, and heard how VendAme's men 
had been refused entrance. After thanking him for the cour- 
tesy that he had shown him, he returned to the inn. As the 
party would require horses on landing, and there was plenty of 
room on board the vessel that he had engaged, Hector shipped 
the three horses that Cond4 had given him, and four others for 
the use of his men, and after a hearty farewell to Macintosh 
on his part and that of the ladies, they went on board, and 
a few minutes later the sails were set and the vessel started 
down the river. The wind was favourable, and they made a 
fast voyage down to the sea. Before they reached the mouth 
<A the river, however. Hector had ascertained to his satisfac- 
tion that Norah O'More returned the feeling that be felt for 
her. 

" I have loved you," she said, " from the moment when you 
came to ue as our saviour from death on the summit of the 
turret; and though as time went on I did not venture to think 
that you, who had so fair a future before you, would ever 
think of the girl whom with her mother you had so nobly 
entertained and treated, I should never have loved any other 
man to the end of my life." 

The voyage was without incident, and live days after leav- 
ing Nantes they arrived at Plymouth. Here Hector hired a 
house, and when the ladies were comfortably settled he left 
them in charge of Paolo and two of the men, and rode to 
London accompanied by the others. Here he called upon the 
banker whose address Mazarin had given him, and on sending 
in his name was shown into the room in which private 
business was transacted. 

"You have certain moneys of mine in your hands, Mr. 
Wilson r 
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" I have had fifty thousand crowns for the past three years 
and have put them out on good security, so that the sum 
standa at present in my books at sixty-four thousand crowns. 
Three days ago I received from Cardinal Mazarin bills to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty thousand crowns, being," he 
said, " due to you for the surrender of the fief of la Villar, 
and for Other services rendered to him. The cardinal is a good 
paymaster," he added with a slight smile at seeing Hector's 
siirpriee at the news, " but it was plain from hia letter to me 
that be considered that the value of your services was greatly 
in excess of the sum, large as it is, that he sent, especially as 
they had brought great misfortunes upon you, and had forced 
you to abandon France, and give up your profession, in which, 
he said, your prospects of gaining the highest rank were of 
the brightest Now, air, if there are any services that I can 
render you I am at your disposal. You will naturally wish 
to invest your money in some way, and, though I say it my- 
self, 1 know of no one who could lay it out to better advui- 
tage." 

" You may help me assuredly," Hector said, "for I am an 
entire stranger in £ngland. I wish to purchase an estate, but 
have no idea how to aet about it, while, doubtleBB, you are 
acquainted with many such domains at present for sale. I 
may say that I will on no account purchase an estate which 
has been confiscated by parliament on account of its owner 
being loyal to the crown. Charles II. may, and I believe will, 
return and mount the throne, and these estates will then 
beyond doubt be restored to their former owners, therefore I 
will have nought to do with such property." 

"You could not choose a better time for laying out your 
money in land," the banker said. "Great numbers of the 
nobles and gentlemen of England have been killed or are in 
exile ; many, again, who still hold their land are well-nigh mined 
by the moneys they spent in the king's service, and would 
gladly sell now could they obtain anything like a (air value for 
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their estates. I knov of a score at least of such properties 
vhicb are so deeply mortgaged that the owners can scarce 
afford to live in their own homes, and would gladly take a 
sum that would suffice to pay off the mortgage and give them 
the wherewithal to live upon, either abroad or in Virginia, 
to which colony many loyal geotlemen have already gone to 
settle. If you will call to-morrow I will give you a list of such 
estates, with their aise, the amount of their revenues, and the 
price at which their owners would, I know, be glad to sell, for 
I and some of my friends have been approached by them with 
that view." 

Hector spent the next three weeks in visiting eight of the 
estates that seemed suitable and were all situated in counties 
near London. Finally he settled upon one in Berkshire, which 
was of considerable size and with a stately house in a fair 
position. This he purchased, and then, returning to Ply- 
mouth, his marriage with Norah was celebrated there, and 
he, with his wife and Madame de Blenfoix and his five fol- 
lowers, rode down into Berkshire and took possession of the 
estate, with which all were delighted. The troopers, instead 
of accepting the house he offered them, preferred to remain' 
* in his service, and Paolo was installed as major-domo of the 
household. Six months later Macintosh and bis two comrades 
came over. 

The former declined Hector's offer to take up his abode at 
the house. 

" No, colonel, I have an abundance for myself and my two 
comrades, and would rather be near you, where we can lira in 
our own fashiott, and give trouble to no ona" 

"Well, if you will not come here, Macintosh, there is a 
house a quarter of a mile away which will, I think, suit you 
well. It is not a large place, but is a comfortable one, and 
has been used as the house of the steward of the estate. As I 
shall be my own steward it is vacant, and will, I think, suit 
you well. It is furnished, so that you and your comrades can 
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move in vhen you like, though the longer you stay irith us 
the hetter we shall be pleased." 

A fortDight later Macintosh and his comrades moved in, 
and there, when not occupied with their duties, one or other 
of the troopers was generally to be found. Hector often 
dropped io, and one day laughingly said that the house ought 
to be renamed The Scottish Soldier. 

Until the Bestoration Hector liept aloof from London, but 
when Charles IL mounted the throne of his fathers he went 
up, and was presented at court by one of the many English 
gentlemen whom he had known in France, where they had 
~ sought refuge with the queen when the royal cause was lost 
in England. He did not, however, repeat the visit very often. 
He was perfectly happy in his country life, and never once 
regretted the chain of events that had forced him to give up 
his life of adventure and excitement and to settle down peace- 
fully in England. 
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" Mr. HentT !■ ona ol tin b«il of •(orj'-tellen tor tduhi p»oiil»."—Spitt<titr. 

In crown 8vo, doth elegarU, oliviTie edget. With IS page iUuttratwu 
by eminent artitti. Price 6i. each. 

The Young Carthaginian; A story of the Times of HannibaL 
By G. A. Hkntt. fl.. 
•■ From Ortt U, lut nnthinB •(«■ Ihs Intemt of the nuT»tlve. It bt»n m along m on 

Through the Fray: A Story of tlie Luddite RioU. By G. A. 
Hmrr. 61. 

" Mr. Hentf InuIrM a lora 
for •(nlghtlorwirdneu, tniUi, 
and counfca, Tbl* la ona of 
the beatoftbemu]' good hooka 
h« hu prodnoei]. lUid deaerre* 
to ba claaaed with hi> Facing 
Dtaty—SlaailaTd. 

Capt^n Bayley's 

Heir: A Tale of 

the Gold Fieldo. 

By G. A. Hstnr. 0*. 
"A W«tinlint*t boy who 
makn hit viy In the world bj 
hard work, good (empaT, abd 
anfaJUhg coung«. Th« d«- 
acripttoni glran of life on board 
aflitnn the Mlutntppl. ottAo 

*t the CaUfornlin gald-mlnaa. 
an Jul what a heJUi; IntelU- 
gent lad tboulil delight lD.~ 

—3t. Januit OaaUt. 

St. Bartholomew's 

Eve: A T«le of the 
Huguenot Wan, Bj 
G. A. Hum. 6j. 

"The Btorr openi at the time 
of tb< confaranu at TnluT. 
and the hero goea tn Join hia 
French ralatloi 
the Hugoannt , 

come) Id contact with the dlatingnlihed p«ople of the dar- Characten and acenea are alike 
affsctlTalr deacrlhed H Philip puan from ona thrUling iltaatlon to another. The book la all 
that coDid ba wlihed Irom a b^i point of rltw^'—Jaunmi of Eduraliim. 

BeriC the Briton: A story of the Roman Invuion. By O. A. 
Hbntt. 9i. 



lero gDSa to Join hla .,,_...„k,i 

latlonaand light for llwaiwfUill 

lanit OHM. In the Jbdaad jv« ~ 1 






BLACKIB AND SONS BOOKS FOR YOtlHQ PEOPLE. 



BY a A. HENTY. 

** Wlwt woBld bar* do wllhDut Mr. H«d4> Etct trob and tlgOTom. hft booka bAi« at oi 
tlu MlidiCr of hlKocT Mid Uw dum at TomuiDe."— J«umaJ a] ^ 



In erown 8wt, d<ak det/ant, olivine edga. With IS page iiluttrationt 
bg eminent artitU. Price 6t. each. 

In Freedom's CaUSet a Stot? of WalUce and Bmce. fij Q. A. 
Hbntt. 6t. 

"Hii Ulalilnll of lUnliiB action, and will commeDd itaelt tobaya."— ^dUcTunm, 
" ScarcelT aaj^wher* bavo va aaea In proa* a man lacld and qilrit^flirfng dcactiiitlao of 
Bjuinockbnni."— J>um/riM Standard. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless: A Tale of the Exploits of Lord 
Coehrano in Sooth Americoji Waters. By G. A Hkkti. 6«. 
■' Ur. Hentf hai taken lor hl> hero the brilllui 



By Rigrht of Conquest: or, Witb Cortez in Mexico. B7 G. A. 

HlHTI. 61 
" Ur. Hentf reTcli In a Held ot rich dewHptloD. NothlDg 
reulutc adnnce ol SpHln'l fuuoui In/anti? under tbe Iron ' 

of tba'BoJTowlul bight'. Hid tha tAlea of traaaarei amaBud thTougn veDvnfciaPB, w Da pillaged 
br the treebooleia at Old Spain. Bnt Hr. HeDty lutroducet an Engliih eleiHDl^ Konr 
Hairkihaw falla Into the hand! ol Irlendlj Indiana. ... Be Diaka ■ loie maleh with a 
beautltnl Attec princeu, and coDtidering the aucceia with which be ninnouDted canTam- 
tlanal dlBcultlH, It mmt be admltUd that fi«ger *■> a ■nrj claTCr fellow. '—nma. 

By Pike and Dyke: a Tule of the Biae of tlie Duteh Republic B7 
6. A. Hbntt. 61. 

"There [aplenty of good rsadlnE fa t 

WllDam the Silent to hli adhereuU at — - „ , 

Spinlih tnan-of-war. the battle on Uie Ice at Amiterdam, the alege of uaarjem. an au inid 
w]th a TlvldneH and skill worthf ol Mr. Hentj at hli beat. The book will intcreat b>^ 
In one of the moat terrible and noble itrogglei In the hlatoiT of the world. '—.dtoilmir. 



hero riaei bji dint ot connge to benneot the moat tmited attendant 

In the drama of the Conquait move hernra iia in a lifelike manner. The polnti 
cfaaiacter are hit oS veir happllr, and the lite iX the period la ably reconitncted. 

Through the EUkh War: A Xale of the Conquest of the Punjaub. 
By O. A Hkmty. 6«. 

the Funjaub during Ita lait yean at Independeime. the detcriptlon ot 
— ■ --tTre character, seem admirably true. ™- ■- 



tba portraiture ol native character, aeem admirably ti..- 

I and faithful narrative of mllllai? adventora Id India. '—Aiadrmg. 

Tale of the Spa 

"There ti nnt a dull chapter, nor. Indeed, a dull pan It 
ciretnlly worked up hla aubject that the exciting deedi cdlili I 



Under Drake's Flag*: a Tale of the Spanieh Main. B; Q. A. 



BLACKIE AND SON's BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BY G. A. HENTY. 

"O. A. Heot^mon thsnboldi bl* own m Uie prtncs of itorj-tallen (or boj*." 

—31. Jama'i OaittU. 

in crown Boo, doth tUgant, oliviiu «dgtt. With 8 page HtuitrationM 
bS eminent ariUU. Price 5i. each. 

At AbOUklr and Acre: a Stoi; of NaiioltwD's iDvasioa of Eg^pt 
Bf G. A. Hum. 61. 

"It hu ill t>l» BSTODT ■»] 

eicl(«D«nt at Dctlon. and bu 
ttie >dd<d chum or lelUng of 
>chl«i«i«nta which »n part 
Dl tbo utloDal hlitoiy. No 
batter bMkgronDd lor ■ tola 

the cami>ijgn in which Eng- 
Und drove Nupoloon out ot 
Vejvt could be de^red. A 
thiiruDghlT pstrtotlc ilary, 
*i[b briik actlDn and Inci- 
ddnU crowdlnr upon aacb 
olhar."- TaiW. 

A Harcfa on Lon- 
don: A stoi? of Wat 

Tyler's IiunrrecUoii, 
By G. A Hentt. Bt. 

"Tb« itorr of Wat Tiler'a 
eter- tamogi Insurrection l» Mt 
forth with a degree ol cunning 

work that cornea from Uiia 

Seala with (roableaome limca 
and with ctaanclara that luTe 
left their mark on On pan 
of blatory. He la Cnah, virue. 



On the Iprawaddy: Jt— «i/™-at abodkib *nd acm-. 

A Storj of the Gnt Bonnese Ww, By G. A. HlKTT. Ei. 

" AltonUier thla I* a capital itoir, and the deacriptlona ot the Bnnneae dtlea are ittj 
good."— Timaa. 

"Blanler Bnwk'a plnck I* erea cnaler than hla luck, and he la preclielf tbe bo; to baarien 
with SBiiUtlon tba ban *tio r««a hit itltilng tloTj.'—^t'onlaiilUvita. 

In the Heart of the Rockies: a story of Adveatore in Colonido. 
Bj G. A Hkmtt. 6a. 

"Prom chapter to chapter Ur. Hentj leadi ua on. through dantrcn of all aorta. The 
deaciiptloni of the Ogbllna wltb tbo IndlaDi eItm a ririd Idea of tbe warfare that plnneeraof 
Itaktir yeara ago waged agalnat tbe nlenUeaa Sloni and Kaiahoea Tbe characten are aa Rood 
aawrer; perhapa the beat are the two Indiana, Lcaploa Hone and Honting I>off. *bo are en- 
dowed wjlta all (be ontt of war. TDe atori noTce bAklT. and bora wUIIm laadnaled wltb 
tlw thrilling adrentuTcaot Tom Wade luid hla ancle, Stnlght Hacir."— £^«ld(er. 



8 BLACKIB AND SONS BOOKS FOR TOIJNG PROPLB. 

BY a A. HENTY. 

" Aik [or B«Dtr, and im Uut jou get btio.'—PunA. 

In eroum 8eo, doth elegant, divCne edgu. With 8 page iUiutnUiont 
bi/ emitteHt artittt. Priee Bt. each. 

ThrOUg'h Russian Snows: A Storj of Napoleon's Betreat from 
MoBCDW. By Q, A. Henti. Si, 
" JdUui. tbe hsro of the Unij, eirly eidlM oni kdnilratlon tni li *l(oc«lhaT ■ One 
diincMr iDcli u bOM Kill dsllgbl In, whllit the 1(01; of the cwnpUfn I* very grq>hicaU7 
toli."—SL Jamei$ OaietU. 

One of the 28th: a Tale of Waterioo. Bj 0. A. Hsntt. b*. 

"WrltUn irlth Homeric ilgoiu u 
dnnuktIcillT MfecUira . . . •ban* 
■ wjnter'i tdght e> 



intemt ' tram cover Co corei 



. iboir* ui Mr. Henty at hii beet uid briiibb 



Facil^ Death: or, The Hero of £he Vaugbao Pit A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. By G. A Himtt. 6>. 



The Cat of BuhaSteS: a story of Andeot Egypt. By Q. 
Hehty. 61. 

-Th 
IntoAi 
It la ad 

Haort and Settler: A Stoi? of the Nev Zealand War. By O. A. 

UlNTT. Gl. 

a admirable plctnre of coloniat Itfe In the tronblooi tlmtairhea the bran tr 

_ inii "ere flghling the forces o( Eni ■ ' ' " "' " - - -■ - 

Henty'a hooka, graphicallj' written. In 



Zealand oece flghliug the forcee of EnRland and the Colany, irmin' and S«Uferii, like all Mr. 
n_._.. 1 — u. 1... .. ,.. — j__. „._...._ Bndamnkng, A word ol piaiie la doe to the 



lutUol iDll-paga illuiti 

St. Geoi^ for England; A Tale of Cressy a,Dd Poitien. By G. A. 
Hbntt. 6u 

" A itoiy of Terr great intereit. In Ml owa lordhle ityle the anthor hu endeaTenred to 

■how that deMrminatlon and eDthiula>nicaaacconin1i>hmarvaIloiiireiDlta:aiid thatcootagv 
1* generally accompanied by mignanlmlty and gentieneM."— PoU MM BatkU. 

The Bravest of the Brave: or, With Peterborough in Spain. B7 

G. A. Hentt. G(. 

" Mr. Henty never Iowa eight el the nural purpoie at hti work— to enforce the doctrine ol 

cannge and truth, mercy and loTlnsklndneH, aa Indlipeniahle to the maklnB of an Engllih 

II read Tlu Bravetl iif Um Atoh wltb pleanue aod proDt; of that 

For Name and Fame: or, Through Afghan Passes. By Q. A. 
Hbntt. Gi. 

"Not only a rouilng ilory, replete with all the varied form* of eicltement of a campalini. 



alroSf™ 



BLACKtE AND SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PKOPLK. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

" Ui. HcntT^ l>i>ola an alwaji Kllre with moTliiE Inddoit"— JUrlRD (if JtmiaiM 



/» crown 8vo, doth elegmU. With S paga Slmtraliont by eminent 
artUU. Price 5a. 'each, 

A Jacobite ExilS: Being the Adventures of a Young EDglishman in 
the Service of Chorlei XIL of Sweden. By G. A. Bkntt. 6<. 
" lucldant Hicceedi Incldsnt, ud adTenCnre i) piled npan kdventure, ind et the end the 
reader^ be he hoy or man. vlll have eiperlenced breattileu «n]ovmeiit In M ronuDtlo itory 
that miut bare taught blm much t,t 1M cloie."— ^nnv and Sav^ GaittU. 

Held Fast for England: a Tale of the Siege of Oibt^t&r. By 
G. A. Hebtt. 5i. 
■'Written vlth all |he treihaeu and rigonr ot which Mr Hentr l> lo thoroDghlr a muter. 
Beilde* the InlereM of the actiu] hittmy ol the ttega there ue thrJlKng enoniiiten with 
Bpanlab wanhlu, and the captare of ' piiiea' bj the Bngliah piivaleera. Th« UlnitraUoni 
are admlrablir drawn."— >/ournaJii^£ducaEiDn. 

Condemned as a Nihilist: a story of Escape from Siberia. By 
G. A, H«NrT. 5«. 
"Hi. Bent)' deacribe* tbe arrMt tallowed by deportation to Siberia In w gnphle a war 
that one who had actnallj been In charge ot a Coaaack guard might verjr well be proud of it. 
Euaalan prlKin* and Rnuliu mlnat naturallf come lato the atorr. . . . One of the Ireaheit 
and IlTelleet ot Mr. Banty'a atortea."— .^wcMtor. 

Oran^ and Green: a Tale of theBojueand Limerick. By O. A. 
Hbhtt. S<. 

" The namtlte ia rree from the rice ot prejudice, and rlpplea with Ute aa Ttradoua a* U 
what la being deacrtbed were really paialng; baore the eye. . . . Bhould be in the handa 
ot every young Undent ot Iriih hlitor;."— Ba^oif Seun. 

In the Reigrn of Terror: The Adventures of a Westminster Boy. 
By G. A. HiMTT. 6(. 
" Harrr Sandwith, ttie Weatmfnater boj, may fairly be aaid to beat Ur. Henty'a record. 
Hb adrenturea will delight bon by the audacity and peril they depict The aloiy li one ot 
Ur. Beuty'i beat"— Saltirilav Jjniaw. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the AsbauU War. By G. A. Ebhtf. Si. 
■•Written w . 

the bookiaeTerythlogth-. .. - 

ot the EngUah geutlenuuL "—Chrittian htader. 

The DraSTOn and the Raven: or, The Days of Eoog Alfred. By 
G. A Hbktt. 6a. 

" A atoiT that may ]natly be atyted remarkable. Boya. In readlnit It, will be aoniriaed to 
Und bow Altred penevered. tbrongh yeara ot bloodihed end time* of peace, lo re«cue hii 
people Irom the thraldom ot the Danea. We iutft the book will aoon be widely known Id 
all our achoola." — SdtoctnvuUr. 

A Final Reckoning:: A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. By O. A. 

HiHTT. Ga. 
- All boyi will read thia itory with eager and nnaa|gln» Intereat ,'n" iP''ji*"."'J'' S'- 
Henty'a very beat yeln-graphlc. ewltlng. realfatlc; and, ai In lU Mr. Henty'a booki the 
tendency 1) to the loimalTon of a manly, and even heroic, ebtnctei.--Birmbifft«r* p—t. 



BLACKIE AND SON'S BOOKS FOR TOUNG PKOPLB. 



BY PROFESSOR A. J. CHURCH. 
■'TlutprlDMatwiDnlDgatorji-UUsn, uhI muter of miuicil EDsll>h.*—A]pBtiMr)F I^ 



In crown 8vo, doth degant. With iUvtirationi by emintnt artitt*. 

Lords of the World: a Tale of the FaU of Carthage and Corioth. 
Bj Prof. A. J. Chdech. 6i, 

« Ol the KSD' 

highly plcturetqna, ud then li 
ui eKdting ulrenture thHt nutftf 
Ruler'i cDii«lt; In the fortune! 
hero. Cletnor. Aa ■ bojii' book. 
tf t»«_ World d - ■ 



Two Thousand Years 

A^O: or, The Adveaturea 
of a Roman B07. By Pnfewor 

A. J. CHUHCH. fl(. 



well u UHtoI. ind thei 
[rcihncH In the Ron 
chMMteri. "— TiiMi. 



BY OUPHANT SMEATON. 

A Mystery of the Paci- 
fic. By O. Shbaton. 6«. 

" A tile ol anprecedented kdreDtore 

Id noknairn luidi. Openliic *ith 1 

mutiny end ending with I ihipwreck 

the Btory leidi the apellliaund reader 

to Ml ail known Uland In the Paciflc, 

where he nndi a great and thriTlngcltr 

■■ Pul«> hi. hmda. and tm\j. too: thU joolh mlaht dn gj'^g, recepUon"o/ule™««lle^^ th^ 

"•"™"^ ll(e on the liland. their marreUona tA- 

RtiMtifnm-UIKM OF TBB WORLD". Tenturea, condemnation, and ereutnil 

escape to aea, Ur. Smeaton tsU* irlth 

gmphlc Tigour. Beya will rerel In the book."— KrmtnfjXam Daily Qaxetls. 



The Youngr Colonists: a Tale of the ZuIn and Boer Ware. Bj 
G. A Bentt. St. td. 
" Fiction and hlatory are ao happllji blended that the i«ord of facta qnlcken the Imaglak- 
tlon. No bar ean read thia honk without leaniing 1 great deal of Bonth African hlatohi at 
iMm«t critical period. "_£la>idanf. 

A Chapter of Adventures: or, Through the Bombardnient of 

Alaxandrift. By G. A. Hentt. 3». 6d, 
■'Thin •irwrlomva of Jac-k Rnhton and twn companiona on Iheitreetaef Aleiandtla, «h«d 
1b capitally t/>ld. Tliey (all Into the hutdi of the r«b«K eii]<V 

--' — ' *— " pe to sea. Their chapter ol adTentuw & 

ioDcer than It li."— Saturdav ilwinn 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOK8 FOB YOUNG PEOPLBL 



BY QEORQE MANVILUE FENN. 

'A prioM unoug itort-Mlan."~PaO ifoU OaatU. 



In erown 8vo, cCotA el^ant. With Ultutralioni hy aniMnt artUU. 

Dick O' the Fens: a RomaDce of the Great East Swunp. By G. 
Uanville Fbkn. 6t. 

" Mr. Fenn bt> here -nrj nurlr MUloed ncfcctlOD, Llls in Ihe Fi 
isblj r«pnHlnc»il. Wb fi»TB not a( ' 
boTi or for men. wbkh dcterret to U 
lueldeuti, tnd tpirlt. It ii lb* lallioi-'a muterplace h )i 



_. Avfi ti ulmlrabiT r«pnHlnc»il. Wa hira not a( UU come ncrtin hlatoiicil flction. 

wbellwr Inlsndsd for bojiorformen.wbkhdcterTettabeiobeu'lUj'prtlHd u rsgudi plot, 
lueldeuti, and tpirlt. It li Iba lallioi-'a muterplece h ieV—Sptttalor. 

Devon Boys: a Tale of Oie North Shore, fi; 0. M. Fehh. 6(. 

"An adminble atorji. ■> remirkKble Cor Uia indlTldualllT of iu fniing bernea u (or tbe 
axeellaDt dcacrlpUou of cout Kanerr and lite in Koitli Devon. It it one of the beat booka 
we hiTa aeen tlua ■Baion.">'^(A<iii*uin. 

The Golden Magnet: a ToJe of the i^nd of the lucaB. B7 a. 

Uantilu Femk. Si. 



In the Kingf'S Name: or, The Ciruiee of the Katrel. 

VILLI FiNtl. 6(. 



for mDcglen, Jacobite logluVe*, 

and ueclt-ernothlng Mcaiiw, and u mncb B«htlDg u ooa 
eoDM irltD lor. —r<ui uau aaiem, 

Nat the Naturalist: a Boy'a Adventares in the Eaatern Seaa. Bj 
G. Mahvillk Fems. 5t. 



fiunylp Land: Among tbe filackfeUows in New Guinea. 
G. Maittilli Fkhk. ii. 

■■One of the heat !■]■■ ot j 

Tantlicneaa of Julet Veme, »ni 

made the Bngllata rlctorioni In to manr fleldi ot reaearcli."— ZJailtf Chm 

Quicksilver; or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. B; O. Mah- 
TiLti Fehn. 3». M. 
" QHietiUiKT la Utile ihort of an biplnlloiL In it that prince of atorT'Wrilera for bo]«— 
Owirge If anillle Fann- baa aurpased lilmaelf. It ii an Ideal book for » ba}'* llhrarr-" 

— Proefful Ttadier. 

BrOWnSmlth'S Boy: A Romance in a Garden. By G. Hanvilli 
Fkkn. St. 6d. 



\' For other Booki b; 0. Mahtillb Fenk, aee page 91 
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BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PBOPLB. 



BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

"Dr. OwiTge Hw Donald hu a ml andentaniliDB of tn)' n» W, "—^pieltlBr. 



In crown 8vo, doth degpnt. With ilhutratitmt by emirunl artitU. 
A ROI^h Shaking. By Georoe Mac Dohaxd. 61. 

" In Uldiu DP uiT bwA Dt Dr Mac Donald's, tlisre its two thlDgi ol vhlcb ws naf tael 
confident beK>rehuid. nnt, it «IU not bs commonpUca ; ■Mondlr.lU tMcblng will be pan 
and bigh-mlnded. . . . Cluv bu miuii'iuitunil quiUCi« vUch >ndurhlm— bliiinwkT«i~ 
Ing (niUitulBoi ud bon«t;, bl> lupreme tendtmeu tor sDjUilag that !• uwll ud weak, a> 
well M bla Gooragt In dealing with tbs ilolent and itntng, an all poHlblat ud an 1Id«1j 
brought ou%."—J^timai ^ EdueatioTK 

At the Back of the North Wind. B; Qbobob UacDoxald. 

With 7G miutratioua. 5l 

„- , . . , Wa Mand wltti one loot 

in aaith."— Tlnm. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. By Qeokoe Mac Donald. With 

36 niuatretioni. 6$. 
"Tha aympatbj' with bOT-Datui« In HanaU Atniwmuin'i But/hood I) perlMt. It !• ■ 
bsaatlfnl picture ol cbUdbood, teaching bj lU Impreaalona and auggetUoni all noble tblnga." 
—Briti4lt tjuarltrip RttUut. 

The Princess and the Goblin. ByOBOBas Mac Donald. Willi 

32 Illuatiati<in& 3i. 6d. 
"Llttleot whit )■ written for children has the lightDasa ol loaehand plaj at tancT which 
are cbaracleriitic ot Qearve MacDonald'i fajrj talei. Ur. Arthur Haghie'i UlnatnUona an 
aU that illiutratloui ihould be."— JfoTuAairer Otmrdian. 

The Princess and Curdle. By Georob Mac domald. 3«. ed. 

" There la the Bneat and rareit ganlni In thli brilliant itorr. Upgrown people would do 

wlielj oceaelooallj to 1m aaide their newapapeie and or ' — ' ■" ~ *■ "'■ 

CurtSt and (he J'riaatt. ''— Sheffield IndtpeniinL ■ 



BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

" Bnch la tin Chann otUr Hnpe's najratlre Uiat it li Impoaalble to begin ana ol hli 

The Seren Wise Scholars. By Ascott B. Hope, with nearly 

100 niuatrationa by Gobimn Bbowhe. ht. 
"Ai tnll of Inn aa a Tolnme ol PimcA; with lllutCntlona, more Ungbter-pnioiang than 
moat we bate seen since Leech died."— .SL^JIeld Initpeadtnt 

Stories of Old Renown : Tides of Knighta and Heroes. By Ascott 
R Hope. With 100 Illiutratlons by Oosdon Bruwhb. Ss. M. 
" A nallr laicinatlng book worth/ of Ita leUlDg title. There ii, we Tentnn to ear, not a 
dull page In the book, not a •torj' which will not beai' a lecond reading."— Ouardion. 

Young: Travelleps' Tales. By ascott b. Hope. 3«. &d. 

ot enurtainment Hli qnlet, ISTel bamoDT 



BLACKIB AND SONS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PKOPLK 13 

BY KIRK MUNROE. 
"CapUIn M>rue£«ldu>dau>UTB Almard finds warthjiDccBuor III Mr. Kirk MnnToe." 
—SI. Jaunt t OaatU. 

In own Svo, doth tltffant. With iUtulrationi bff emin$7U artittt. 
In Pirate Waters: a Tale of the American Navy. By Kim 

Mdhsoe. G(. 

"InPiraU ITalen [■ umeUiIng of u hUtoHcal ronunoii. It glatiDM Uw oIlutTT ot tbs 

Amerlcu nmTT In Ameitcm'i tronblM with Chs plrala ot Tail*. Blllr Vance, m nj jonot 

mlddr, 1* one or the buye wham vitar will notdnxra or hemp hug. Sfalpirreck ud ciipUilw 

Mem to be bi> oitnnl elenieiiU, bat tber aeltlier duh hie iplilu Dor dtUDt hli TMolntlon."^ 

—Wma. 

With Crockett and Bowie: Tale of Texas. By EiRK IfDHBOB. 6«. 

" Mr. Unnroe haa eoMtrnctcd hie plat with andonbted •kill, and bli deacriptloni ol the 
ooinlute between the Teimne ud tile Meilcau in brillUutlr frapliie. Thii li In aTsi? eeoM 
one ot the belt boolu for boi^e Uut hu been produced ttiU mmod. "— ^wetoeor. 

Througrh Swamp and Glade: A Tale of the Seminole War. By 

KiBK MUNBDK. Gl. 

"The hero will And muj ardent ctiampjotu, and the nune ol Coachoochle become M 
lUuiller In the Khoolboy'i eitr u tbat of the headmieter.'— 51. Jmnit't OauUt. 

At War with Pontiac: or, The Totem of the Bear. By Kirk 
HuNBOX. Gl 
" I« In the beet manner of Cooper. There ii a character who U Uie parallel of Hewkeje. 
aa the Chlngactisoolu and ttncu fuTe Ukewlee theli eouDlerparte.''— Ifniw. 

The White CoaqueroFS of Mexico: a Tale of Toitec and Azt<c 

By KiBK Mdhboe. Gi. 

"Mr. "" " " " " 

capital' 



M 



BY HARRY OOLLiNGWOOD. 

" Ai > itoiT-leller Mr. CoUlngwood li not lurpaiied."— S^Mclotor. 

The L<^ of a PriTateersman. By HARRr CoLLiHawooD. 6*. 

"A itorj ol tbs itiniiw time* In the earl; jeon of the centarjr. when Prenclmian end 
BpsDlaird alike encaaed the attention el BrlOih foroea alloat and aibore. The ninniive !■ 
bRST, TlTld, and toll ot Inddenle, faltlilu] In nautical colonrlDg, and altncether delighttnl." 
—PaU JloU Ooade. 

The Pirate Island: A story of the Sonth Pacific By Harrt Col- 

UHOWOOD. 6., 

" A itlrTing storj ot the Ronth paclflc In which the chief character la made the hero ol man* 
hairbreadth eecapea. The writing I* moit attractlTa, and to inm np the qnalltlei of thli book 
It la only necrmaiT to aajr the msrlta ara ttaoniugbljr ilerllng onea. — i>uol<e Opinion. 

The LOET of the "Flrloer Fish": a Stoi? of Aerial and Submarine 

Peril and Adventnre. Bj Habbi Columqwood. Si. tkt. 

"The Flyfjig FUK enrpaeeaa all Jnlea Veme'i creatloni; wlUi Incredible (peed the IHea 

through the atr. ekimi orer the inrlace ol the water, and darta along the ocean bed. Wi 

(tmn^r recommend our Khoolboji frlendi to poueia thetnnlvH of her log.~—Athtnimi». , 

*,* for other Boolu by Habbt Coujkowooa Me page 2S. ' ^ 
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FIHELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

An Alphabet of Animals : a Striklngl; OiigiDal Alphabet Book. 

With 2S fuU-i«ge Thtet, a lu^ nombet of Vignettea, uid Cover D«dgn by 

CaBTOH MckiBB PaBK. Demy Ito <,13 inches by 10 mcbea). Frioe 5i. 

"Spirited Mid thoroughly renUitic Bketcbes. Uuy of the dnwtngi in exceadlngly good, 

and lome ue Bn( nt«~for Imtuce. that oT the kuiKuw, Ths weual Ij worthy ot hi* 

Illttaric reputation, uid ths camel Is capitaL"— dlAmmm. 

"One ot the beat [Animal ikwlu]. U not the Terr heal, that hu eiet bean pnbllihed l(f 
clilldreo. The Hneit menaserla In Che world. The price ot Btb ihlllliun ii tldlculoiulT low 
lor tUt beantUul book."— ruCmnutor Budget. 

Red Apple and Silver Bells: a Book of Vene for children of 
all Agea. By Hahish Hbndby. With over 160 ohanDing DIuBtntioaa 

by Amck B. Woodward. Square Sv|j cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6«. 
"Hr. Henili7 !«• the world u children we it. and he wrltea charmlnfrlr and mnaleall* 
about ft: many, hideed mDit, ol hli venei are delightful Id all mper'- -'-""'>- .-- --^- 

•lllv: funnv. hut not (ooliih : and sweet wlthnul IJting goody. mIm ,_. 

irefuHy and delicately drawn uid eiqalilldr 



mW Woodward' 
are lu.l what the veraei require, and I' 

Ihiyied after nature; counequeotly Ib> 

Just Forty Winks: or. The Droll Adventurea of Davie Trot By 
Hahish Hbsdht. With 70 humoroua Illustrationa by Gsrtbddb M. 
B&ADLKT. Square Sro. cloth oleg&nt, gilt edges, Ss. 
"Ihilntllr 11lDBtrated;.fu(ll'i>rty fFinttlsan eye-opener for the little onsa, who will cmjor 

the amazing adientorei down the loug lane that hai id maoy tunu."— ihtneJL 

To" Tell the King the Sky is Falling. By Shbila e. Braink. 

With over 80 quaint and clever Iltuatratioiu by Auci B. WooohaRli. 
Square Svo, cloth elegant, gilt edges. Si. 
"It is witty and ingenloui, and It hai certain qnilltlea which children are qolcli to perceive 
and appredale— a geniiine lote of fun, aflsctionateneaa, and lympathy."— Awtraon. 

Adventures in Toyland. By Edith Eiho Hai-u with S page 
Ficturea in Colour, and 70 Black -and -White IllDatrationg throughont the 
text, by Alicr B. Woodward. Crown Ito, decorated dotb, gilt edges, &i. 
" One of the fonDieat aa well ai one of the daiutleat hooka ol the aeaaoD. The Adventnrea 

are graphicall J di ' " " " 

-The alory eihlhila real linowledite t ,_- 

children want, u well at an unogital power of supplying It."— £>U*ninira. 

The Troubles of Tatters, aod other stories. By Alice Talwih 

MOBRIB. With 62 ohanning niustratiooa by Auo« B. WoodWaBD. Square 

Svo, decorated cloth, 3& Sd. 

g the hnt books a tew are pre-eminent, and among these latter we give 
... m,,.. ,., >jg delighted with the book, and old and young alike wlU 

— ir<inRiniter Aiu^et. 

Roundabout Rhymes: A charming volume of Versea mid Pictures 

for Little Folk. With SO futl-page Bluftrations ia Colour. By Mn; Psaoi 

Dbarmeb. Imperial Svo, cloth, 2i. 6d. 
"The best terwe written for children aince Stevenaon's Childi Qardm. Altflgether wb 
commend thia book as a very chHrming piece ot design, and more especially la rerte, touched 
with a great deal ol inalgtat aid banwar, yet perfeody simple and uiiialDg."-^}uanU«. 



"RED APPLE AND SILVER BELLS". 
Bt Hamibu HmDitT. 



DcmizedbvGoOglc 



BLACKIE AND SONS BOOKS FOB TOUNQ PEOPLE. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 



In orown 8vo, doth elegant. With UliMrationM by emifunt artitti. 

The Handsome Brandons : a story for airiB. Bj K>.TaARiKB 

TxnAX. Si. 
"A ntllj sinllt^Bt pl«e ol work . . . th« Utermiy qulltr of MIh Kithutne Tnun*! 
work 1> lit chief diiUnctlDH. WeU-wrttCen throughout It rim Irequeadr lata eicahmca. 
ThealdHtoClbedBoghten, AUoe, 'mothen' tbe fUDily. The pictun we hftve oF berliooe 
ol Qncotnmon >wntiin>; we m, realJied with nion than luail power, the wIh and loTlqg 
conuellor. with a trouble of her own which ihe hldei and halt-torijeti ia her ou-e tor otlian. 
- • ' ~ - might mantloi^ 

Banshee Castle. B7 rosa i^fuLHOLLAND (i^d? oubert). 6f. 

Df Ulai Roaa UnlhoUand'i mUT faKlDatliic ttatitt. Ilw 

( ot It. Tbe thrw herolnaa tte admlTtblr dnwn eharaclen. 

.... .... U, la thB pearl of UiamalL On* 1b teoipled (oUugeiloag 

oTsr the beantllul old talsa which Ulaa'MuOialland ksawi » WBlL"—.^tik«ninint. 

Giannetta: a Girl's Storj of Herself. By BosA Uulbolund (Ltd; 

Gilbert). U 
" GiuinBtU I* a trus heroine— kwann-heuted, telf^uaiflcing, and, aa all good wonwii nov- 
adajri ue, largel; touched with the enlhniUuii ot bumaiUt]'. Eitremeljr well told tuA fnU 
of inlereat. One of Ihe moit attractive gitt-booki ol the ituoB.°—Aeadtam. 

A Girl's Loyalty. By FiiANCBa Armstrong. 6f. 

" lU whole loan 1> eleiatlng, the anthoren'i literair atyle )i good and poUthed, and (be 
ttory ItMll li nut too complicated, nor jet too ilniple. We feel certain that any Tonng girta 
li> whom thl> prettil; bound volume ma; be given will appreciate to Ihe full ue npa uid 

"There la no doubt *a to the good quaHtyol A OirCi LtifOUy Tfa« book la oiw which 
would enrich any glrl'a book-ahelf." — SL Jamn't QaittU. 

A Fair Claimant: a story for OirU. ByFiiAiicBS Armbtrovq. 5f. 

" Aa a girt-book for big girla It la among the beat n^r booka of the kind. The atory It in- 
tereatlng and nitur«l, from Brat (o lait."— ITHtmiiuter GaatU. 

The Clever Miss FolletL By j. k. h. Dbnitt 6». 

"Oneol the miMt entertaining atorleiDf the aaaion, full otvlgorona action and atrong Id 
characler-nainllug. Elder giria will be charmed with It, and adnlu maj read Iti pagea wlUi 
VtotV—tU Ttathtri Aid. 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By aknk Beale. cw. 

"We can apeak hlghlrof Ihe grace with which Uta Beale reUtet how the mang'HelnBa 

of Courtleroy ■ had anch good Inflnance over her uncle aa ta win him from hi! fntenielj •Biaah 
wajL " — Ouardian, 

Under False Colours: a story from Two Girk' Lives. By Sarah 

DOUDKKT. Im. 
"Sarah Dondney haa no anperlor aa a writer of high-toned Blorlea_pnn fn atyle and 
origlnBl In conception ; but we have leeu nothlDg from ber pen equal la dramatic eneiBT 
to EhU book.'— CArtffian Lmdtr, 

Brother and Sister: or, Tbe Trials of the Moore Family. By 
Elizabeth J. LTsxaHr. 3(. M. 

II told. The plot la devetlj conatmctad, and tbe moral la 



BLACKIB AND SONS BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 



"It li » iplrtled ilory, highly moral, , 

obtnitlve auggeBtloiu for making practlcul u>e of tb« nbuudaiic? ol 

henlthl boy> and girl> poibsm. The uhuatten are Ime to niUin and caTEdilly developed. 
°" '<- - NmL u ttaii li tiMiUy what 1b Deeded to give i KheoLglrl in InMrett In the deiclop- 
ebuncMc, mifl It "ill ihus help to loim a good llurarj tuM beloie tilt rMder la aid 



Jn crown 800, cloth elegant. With illtutrationt by emitttnl artitU. 
A Girl of To-day. By Ellinoe Davenport Adamb. 3«. 6J. 

y moral, without a toacb of preachlnj. and 1> tull of 
ig practical uae of the abuadaiice of aenen 

glveaKheol-glrianin 
-. , — -, a (food lluratj tut« bi 

Dora: or, A Girl without a Home. By Mre. R H. Rbad. 3». 6d. 

"UIa do ilight thing, Id an age of nibbiib, tofBt aatorj » poiv and hetdthj aa tbia" 

Three Bpight Girls: a story of ChaDC« and Uiachance. By Ahhik 
E. Abubtrono. Si. 6d. 

told pliaSLVT' " 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Anhib E. Arm- 
smoNG. 3*. 8d. 

"The book [> one we can heartily THammeod, for It l> Dot ddI; bright and InterMtlDtc but 
alio pure and health]! Id tone and teaching. "—rA* Ladj/. 

Violet Verekep's Vanity. By Anbib e. Armbteowo. 3». M. 

"A book for glrli that we can heartily recommend, for It 1* bright, Hniibls, and with 
a right tone of Ihoiicht and feeling. It doei one good to meet inch refloed and pleaaant 
character* ai those pr«MDt«d Id thla capital itDTy."^SV|l(ld InilependmL 

Keg's Friend- By Alice Corerah. Si. M. 

•• From HIh Corkran we atv >nra to get aomo rWd and charming atndy of cbamctar. »ome 
genalDe pathoa. aomo tCrUdng and amualng tncldenta, and Migi Pritnd It one of her beat 
elTorta. * —Atademy. 

Harfrery Herton's Girlhood. By Alick Corrran. 3t. ed. 



Down the Snow Stairs: or. From Oood-nigbt to Oood-norDing. 

Bj AUCE CoHEEAH. 3m. Cd. 
" Thla book atandi aaifaeiU prineept a gam of the flnt water. bMrini npon erer; pago the 
■Ignet mark of genloa. It i> iRdged a Uttle nigrlis'a Prosreia."-C»rC:Iian Leadtr. 



BY HERBERT HAVENS. 
Paris at Bay: a story of the Siege and the Oommniie. By Hbrbert 

Ha TENS. 61. 



BLACKIE AND BOM'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PBOFLE. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 

[d all Dr. OordiHi Btablea' booka foi boyi ws in lan to flud ■ whcdewmui tone, 
InttnicCioa, uid mbiuduiia of miTeataie."—SattiTdaj/ JInritw. 



/n awen 8vo, doth eUgarit, TTttA Uluttratioiu 6y tminent artittt. 

COUragrQ, True Hearts: The story of Three Boya who Bailed in 
Searob of Fortune. B; Dr. CrOimoN Stables, b.h. 3i. id. 
"Dr. Stable* not 0DI7 inppUn mi abiiTidaiice or thrtlKng adTentors— on land and aea, 
amldit Anlantlc Ice, and on dnert lilandi— but *1» niaiiie«*to Impart wme naafnl leaaom. 
not roisettlDg thOM ol a wholetome moial kind."— <Aiiirm BeraU. 

For Life and Liberty: a story of the American Qvil War of 1861. 
Bj GoBDON Stables, &.». Gi. 

"Tha itory ia UtbIj and iplritad, with ibnndancs of btackide-numlDE, bard flglitlnc. 
narrow eacapet. and IntroductioDa to tome of ttie moat diitlngnlalisd genoiib on both alda*!^ 

To Greenland and the Pole. By Ooedon Stablbs, &.s. &t. 

" Hit Antic eiploren hue the Terlalmllllude ot lUe. It la one of the hooka of the MMon, 
and one of the bett Dr. Stablei hu STsr wi\aea."—TrulA. 

Westward with Columbus. B; Gobdoh Stables, R.N. 51. 

»t all boji on^t to 

'Twixt School and CoUesre: a T&Ie of Self -reliance. By Ooroom 

Stables, i(.ti. 5i. 

"Onsof the beat of a prollBc wrller'a book! for Iwra. and Incnieala In a war irtilch recalla 
thoDoh the local colouring of the home 



of the AboTdeenahlre bo; la a (ood dsiU more ptctanoqne.' 

The Naval Cadet. By Oordoh Stables, ilh. 3«. 6d 

"A really lotcrettlni; tmvellen' tale, ulth identr ol tan and Incident In If—SpttUtor. 
"Love uid war and 'inn-rDoni lua' con)l>lne to make the UaloiT ot Uu Satal Ctdtl 
a veiy readable book."— £tftfraCura. 

BY HUGH ST. LEGER. 

An Ocean Outlaw: A Stoty of Adventure in the good ship Margaret. 
By Hugh St. Lbqeb. 4i. 
"Wb know no modem boya'book In whlcb there I» a 
fun. OT of which tha tone la mors wholeaoms and hr«dni 

OtKTTer. 

Hallowe'en Ahoy! or, Lost on the Crozet Islaode. By Hdoh St. 
Leoer. it. 

" One of the beat atorle* of aeafarli 
No boy Kho b«8la> It lint will wki 
delightful pagea. — Aeademji. 

Sou'wester and Sword- By Huoh St. Lboer. 4*. 



Ck^t^^lc 
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BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

"Vi. LeWitan buapUcs Is lbs tet; Ircutiuik of wrllan tor boyi.'— Arilv OmyMs 

In erovA 8vo, doth elegant. With iiiuttrationt by emiwnt ailuU. 

The Golden Galleon : a TaI^ of the Revenge and the great Sea-fight 
off Fiona. B; Robrbt Lbiohton. Gt. 
"Tha Horr «M]t ta ■ upiUI one, bnt the cblef merit IlM lb Ui« tailing. It pnunti u 
axc«it«at picture ol Ufa, both on bud ud H*. In the daya ol Elinbetb,'— sMndanl. 

Olaf the Glorious: a story of tbe Viking Age. Bj Robert Lbioh- 

"b u Kood M anythliui ol Iba kind He bare met with. Mr Lelgblon mora thaa boldi bU 
OWD witb Rider Haggurd anit BurlogGould."— Tiipu. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece": The stoi? of & NoHh 

Sea Fisher' boy. Itj Robert Lriqhtok. Gi. 
"Thli ■tDi7 Bhniild idd cooililfrablT to Mr. Lel^ton'a 



-eipeol. It coDlsIni errrf varlet; nl Incident The plot It Terr eleierlj' deila«d, and 
HID tjiwioribaNurthSeiiullonBre apU*l~~Tima. 

The Thirsty Sword: a story of the None invasion of ScotUnd 
(1262-63). By Bobebt Liibhton. 61. 
'■ Mr. LoUhtDn tresti theie vlgorom -Voiwraen In approprUt* maniMr, and we bara plant* 
or action, chledv flgtatlnA, all through the atory. Boya wIU get a aound notion o[ Iba Ills 
lad br the dwellen la the We>l«rn I>t« ot Scotland at thla period; and no one will put 
deini Ur. Leigbton't book without baring felt a breath ol the Viking apiril."-8p*elaf(ir. 



BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

A Stout Eng:lish Bowman : A story of ChiTsIiy in the Days of 

Henty III. By EuoiK PicKKBiNa. 8*. 6d, 

"Ailvld romance ol the tlmee ol Hrnir III- Id drawing the Tarion* [dctnraa d( tbia aga 

ot Ehtialry Mr. Pickering ha> canght the true aplrit ol the period, and never once doet be 

forget that he li writing the lajrlu^uid dolnga of a pait age, - /hi«(c Ojitnisn. 

Two Gallant Rebels: A story of the Great Struggle of Ia Vend6e. 
By Edoali PtciEBnia. Zi. 6d. 

"Thera la aomathlng Ten attnuUie about Ur.Flckarlne'ialTle. . . . Bd>> will reliah 
tbe reUtioD ol thoae dreadful and moiIng eveutt. whlcb, lDde«d. will neter loaa their tuclna' 
tiOD tar readen ol all age*."— .Speelater. 

In Press-Gang' Days- By Edoar Pickebiho. 3a ed. 

"It l> of Marrrat we think aa we read Uila dellgbUal alorr: lor It la not onlf a atni? 

ol adventure with iocidenia well oonoelfed and atranged, bnt the chatacten are intereating 
and well-diatlngnlahed." — Acadtm^- 

Sllas Verney. By Edqab Pickbriso. 3*. erf. 

'' Silai Verney wa> kidnapped In the reign ot the merry monarch, and paaaea through the 
training of hard kuocka troui hienda and foea, on land andaea. before hlifatea lucceeil in 
making ■ man of him. It Is pteaunlly written, and the hcro'i adrentnrea among the Dutch- 
men are thoroogblj amualng/' — AthmrunK 

An Old-Tlme Yarn. By EoaAit Pichcbrino. 3». ed 

" Ah eicellent atory of adventore. Eqwdally good ii the deecripllon ol Meiica and ot the 
dnngraoi of tbe Inqniaitlon. while Don Megn Polo la a delightlnl mlitnre of liraTcryaod 

■- - ' '■- reacueof the unfortunate prlaoMn la told wItb great aplrit, Tbe book U,, 

twommended."— Ovardian. ' *- 
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BY E. S. BROOKS. 

In crown 8i)o, cloth elegant. With iUiufratioru by ttnin«nt artitU. 

Storied Holidays: A Cycle of R6<l-lett«r 'D%yn. By E. S. Bkookb. 
With 12 lUiutratioiu. 3i. 6d. 
"Ulat, downrltht sood book lor ■ wdIot boj. ud li enlnanUj rwidabi* tv 



ChivalriC Days: stories of Courtesj and Courage in the Olden Times. 

By E, S. Bbooks. With 20 niustratiouc 3(. Srf. 

"We huTe Hldom rome iciou b prettier coll bcUdd of talei. Th«K chinding >tDriM of 
boyi uid elrli of olden dayi are Do mere flctl tlaug or ItDHgJnat; iketcbo, bat ire teat ind acta*! 
record! of their layiogt and dolngL "—iiilfrary Worid. 

HlStOPtC Boys: Their Endeavoiira, their Achievementa, and their 
Times. By £. 8. Bbooeb. With 12 Ulaetrationg. ii.M. 
" A wboletome book, mini; in tooe ; altogether one tbal ahouid Incite boji to foitfaer 
acqualntukce 'Ith thote mien of men nbme CMwen are Damt*d. We adviM teuhecv ta 
pot it on Ibeli llat of prlie*."— CiiouIm^^. 



With tlie Sea KlllgrS: A story of tlie Days of Lord Nelson. By 

F. H. WiNDM. is. 

"JnitthB book to put Inlo a boj'i handt. Eyeij chapter contain* boardlnra. cutllDgi ont, 
Bllhtlng plratei, dcapee ot thrilling nndacItT, and capture* iiy conaln, BnOcIent to turn the 

Silelot boy'B head, llie stor; catmlnato In a ligorona account ot the battle ot Tralalgar. 
ippr bOf 1 1 "—Aaidiiny, 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Yeara from Land. By C. J. Cdt- 
OMFfE-BTNI. 3*. 6d. 



Flg'htlng' the Hatabele: a story of AdTsotare in Rhodeda. By 
J. Chaluibb. it. 6d. 

inlenating nirratlva of peraonil adrentorea de- 
pisndel ki the Mataliele tiling in which he took 

illi under tiie moat terrible circniuitancH are dewrlbad. Tbe book le oneol decid^ 



Afloat at Last: A Sailor Boy'a Log of his Life at Sea. By Jobs 
C. Hutchison. 3«. 6rf. 

"Ai healthy and breecy a book &• one could with to put Into the handi otabof.' 

Dr. Jolllffe's Boys: a Tate of Weston School. By Lewis Honae. 

St. 6d. 

™ng peo] 

iracturUed tlie nailerplece of Mr. Hughei."— X(ikiu(I< Jmimi 

GrettiP the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. Barino-Goi7ld. 4a 

" II the boja' bonk ol its jtar. That In aa ninch ae to tar that It will do for men grown u 
wellaajuniora. It ia told In simple, itralghtforwanl RnvllBh.ind haa a freihnMa, a&eedon, 
aaeueotaon and wind and the open air, which naX* it lrreBigtibIe."—ffaKimaIOt(n-«ar. 



BLACKIE AND SON'S BOOKS FOR VOUNG PEOPLE. 21 

BY G. NORWAY. 

In erouin 8vo, doth elegant. With iUu*traiiont by eminent artittt. 

A Prisoner of War: a Storj of the Time of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By G. NoBWAT. 3i, 6<i 
" More hiirbreidth »capa trom dsKtli by (tariBUoQ, by Ice, bj SgbUng, ic., wen neier 
belon bomiouiitcil. , . . It tin BnB;un,"— Quordian. 

A True Cornish Haid. By G. Norwat. 3i. ed. 

''There fa Bome eicellentieadliu. . ■ . Mn. Nam]' btii^i before the ejei of litrTe»d«n 
Uie good Comlth totk. their ipeech, their maonen, ud their vnyi. A Tnu CDrnUA Maid 

\* For other Books by 0. Nobwat ate p. 23. 



A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Prince Hal and the Lollards. 
By J. M. Callwell. 4i. 

in of ■ hittorlul tale, ud a weU-lold chapter in BngllBh life and maDntn 
□I Botiugbroke and hli toaia-ioa."-~Spertali>r. 

His First Kangaroo: An Auatraliao Story for Boys. By Abtbur 
Fesbsb. Si. 6d. 

"It will be capital reading for boy>, Indeed there la not a dull page to It, iDdollI giTelhem 
a lair Idea o( toDie of the pleuanter aipecla, with the eiceptlOD of the flghUng, of lU* at 
a bnih-itatlon aboat Uilrty yeaia igo."^ — Rotator. 

The Turkish Automaton : A T»le of the Time of CathArine the 
Great ot Runia. By Sheila E. Bbainb. 3i. 6d. 
•• Tlu TurkiA Automaton creiite* Irora the flrM a deilre lo look at the end. Ulu Brains 
keep* her local colour, aa resanla both place and period, well In mtnd. The chancier draw- 
iDg li enffli^lcntly good, sad the pages, unlike thou of other bookiof the lort, are not CDtirtlr 
ptopleil with ant^atona. It certalnlj deaerrei to be f A« boya' book of the TFar." 

—Cmirl Ciicutar. 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: a story of Adventure in British Oolnmbia. 

By Ctivm PHiLLippH-WoLurt. 3*. 6d. 
" We have leldom read ■ more eiclting tale. There li a capital plot, and the Inlanat 
lanuUlnedln the laat page."— Timu, 

Tided bj eidlemeDt th 



BY F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 

The Universe: or. The infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 

Sketch of Contruta in CreAtion, and Marreb mealed and explained by 

Nataral Science. By F. A PocctlET, u.d. With 272 Engra^ngs on wood, 

of vhicb S5 are full-page aize, and 4 Coloured lUiutrations. Thirieenik 

Edition, medium 8to, doth elegant, gilt edgea, 7a 6d. ; morocoo antique, 16a 

" Dr. Fonchet'i wonderTnl work on 7Az tTnitert. than vhlth there la no book better oalra- 

lated to encourage the iludj of natan."— i^iU Mail OaaUe. , • i 

"We knov no better book ol the kind for a tchoobwrn Ubrar;.-'— Bintman. V lOl^Q IC 
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BLACKIE'S THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

In ermen Svo. SeaJtHfully Hlwtrated and /landtomdif bound. 

The pilots of Pomona: a Stot? of the Orkney lalanda Bj Robkbt 
Leiobtok. 3>. 

*' A bright bne^ itorj, which ihom how manllnea and coangv cui Oltroosat ill duinrv 
ud dimiTiilUet. It d«Hrvu s placs amang the beit of oen glft-bookB ror jroung folk. 111. 
LeIghtoQ hu a puticulirly *ltncUt« tty ot WUlng hii tals."— J-uJl MaU QaitUe, 

Higrhways and Hlgrh Sea& B; F.' Frankfort Moore, 3i. 

"Thli la one otthebwt BhjrisUr. Moore hu wrltlw. porhapi the veir but. Theeicitliif 
adrentnrea ire tare to ittnct \ia!it."—SptclaUir. 

Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodtborpe'a AdveotkireB. By F. Fkahk- 
voBT Moore. Si. 

" The etorr u s atorr ia one that will JoM anit bajn all the woitd otw. Tlia chancten arg 
wall drawn uid caa^iOKaV—StlwoiiBaiUr, 

MenhardOC: a story of ComiBh Neta and Mmea. By U. Uamtilu 



Yussuf the Guide: or, l^e Mountain Bandits. By G. Uavtillb 

Pkkn, 3». 
"Told vtth auch real (reahneaa and rlgoar that the reader teela beta actiuillr one of ttia 
PMty, aliarliig Id the tun and ladng the da]igen."^i'aU Hail tiaalli. 

Patience Wins: or, war in the Works. By G. Mahvillb Fkmk. 3* 
" Hr. Fatm bu neier bit upon a happier plan thin in writing tbia aloij ot Toikihln 
tictor; UIb. The whole booh la all aglow wlthllfe. ~—iWI MaaOaatU. 

Mother Carey's Chicken. By o. Uahviixb Femm 3*. 

" The Inddenti an of tbrlllliig iatvreat. irblle the character! ue dnwn wilb a can and 
Gomptateneia nrely foaod in a hajv' hook."— I^ilemrv IForid. 

Gulliver's Travels, with lOO illustrations by Gordon Browns. 2*. 

illuitntloiu of 'GulUver ' ampl; tettlty."~^tA. 

Robinson Crusoe- with lOO Illuatrations by Gordon Brownb. 3*. 
"Oue of the beet ieiue*, 11 not kbeolulelj' the belt, ot Dotoe'i irork which h** em 

■ppeued. "— SUiHlariJ. 

Perseverance Island: or, Tbe Bobinson CniBO« of the 19tb Century. 
By DocQLAs Frazar. With 6 pige Ulustrations. 3>. 

Ilie Wigrwam and the War-path: stories of tbe Red Indiana. 
B; Abcott B. Hopk. 3i. 
"Ia notably good. It glvea a Terj riild picture of life among the Indlini, which wOl 
aall^t the heart ol naaj ■ luboolbojr."— .^pIMIler. 
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THREE-SHILLING SERIES—Contlnued. 

In ermon 8vo. BeavtifuUy Shtttraied and handtomety bound. 

The Loss of John Humble: What Led to It, Bad Wbat Came of It. 
By G. Norway. St. 

" A (ery qdrited torj of the 
HI intenpensd vlU) pleHMit 
ud llnlj iketche* ot Scudi- 

pod K (lor; ol ibe kind u ws 

Hussein the Hos- 
tage. By G. Nor- 
way. 3i. 

"A itorr of i boy'a kdran- 
tDRi in PaniL The tone of 
Ui« book la iruily end good. 
The porlnit ut Tom, the Eogliih 
onihtii bnt, in the Peniui tn- 
Ttiiint clicu t« eiceUent ' 

—Aeadtmi/. 

Cousin Geofl^y and 

I. B]r Caroline 
Adstdi. S(. 

" Hlu AniUn'i itoir it bright, 

tUtrer. end nell deteloped." 

—Saturday Itatitie. 

Girl Neig-hboups; or, 

lie Old Faibion uid 
the New. B; Sabah 

'■One at the mo*t eBectlTe JM»t/ViiM - rioDTtNa TH£ HATABEbB-. i»kpm<>I 
MBii qnletlr hnraoroui of Mlai 
Tytlw'a *tarieL It li ver; huUhr. Ter; cgreeible, and (ery veil wrtUta. —Sptctattr. 

The Hlssingr Merchantman. By Harrt Colusowood. zi. 

"Oneol theiDthoi'a belt mi Moilaa. The berofiu heroic u uir bo; could dealre, ud 
the ending 1> eitnmel; happ;. "—KhtuA WttUv- 

The Rover's Secret: ATaieof tbePirAUC«yBandI*goonBofCuba. 
By Habht Coluhowood. St. 
•' In «* atorie. thU talented lathor eifflli, ind thi. 1« one of hlii beit It la foil ol woo- 
dartnl ulienlQM told in e ilyle which holdi the reader ip«ll-boand.--/'nieKaiJ TtacMr. 

The CODgrO Rovers: a Stoty of the Slave Squadron. By Habbt 

COLLIROWOOD. St. 

"No belter ■esatoiThailetely been wHttm> than the Owo itomri. It 1» etwigto^ «^ 
•ny boy wmld dMlt» —Mvminf Peat '^ 7 ( )l »'^ 1 L 
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BOOKS WITH MANY PICTURES. 

The Reign of the Princess Naska- Bj ajielia Hutcbibov 

SrtBLiKO, K.A. With over 60 IlliutratiDnii. 
"FlunuhiTebcenUtiabljproTldeil la T^t JUignit/ Ou B 
ot them uid ttlll be pleiuDtTeullDg foryoaiig indold. IE _ . . 

ImlUUDn dl lonie good book iihlcti hu praiwdsd It. Ws cui thoioiiafal]' n 
llttla booJc-^AlAtfumm. 

Thingrs Will take a Turn. Bj Bkatrice Harradbh. With 44 

Illiutratioiu by Jdhh H. Bacon. 
"PerhipiUiemMthrniluiCli TAftipi IFilirolxarum. . . . It li > deU^tfnl blaidli« 
ol comedj mil tngedy, with iin eicellent ploL"— rimif. 

The Whisperlngr Winds, and the Talea tut the; Told. B7 Mast 

H. Debbnhah. With 25 niuatratioiiB bj Fadl Hakdt. 
Lai^h and Learn: The Eaaieat Book of Nursery LeaaoiiB and 

Nureer]' Gunaa. By Jbnhbit Humpurkts. Frofonly I1lD6t.-at«d. 
" One of U)« belt booki at the kind Iniiglnible, full of prulicil teaching In word aod 
picture. BDd helping the little ohm pleauDtl^ klDDg R right roj'al road to leiinug."— OnijriktE. 



BLACKIE-8 HALF-CROWN SERIES. 



In erovn. Sua. BtaTUifuUji iUuilivted and haiuitomdy bound. 
The Lady ISObel: a story for Girls. By Eliza F. Pollabd. 

"Mlu PollsTd hai done JtutiM to one ot the moiE charming and lovable herolnea ot the 
Kventeenth csntury, and jonng people »111 toUoH lubel'i adventurea with Intereat Iron 
Uie muinlng ihe atarti alcme to minliter to Hr. Unduj (Bailie at Jervltwoude) In the Tol- 
hoott to her happf marriage to Mr. Llnduj '1 ion, when the trouble! are oTer."— Cuordtan. 

A Dreadful Mistake- By Gekaldlsb Mocki^b. 

" The (torr ia a capital one. with plenty ol morement and an eidtlng Oulih. It dsacrfbM 
and li tull ot IncldenU connected with aea-alde life."— J^dneaEfono' Timt. 

The Bonded Tliree. By BEesis Kakcbakt. 

"The itorr of the Coolie i«belUon. and ot the adf entar«a ot tb* trimefH, ii hill ol Inletnt 

and eicltement and bat a bapp; eadlhg,"— jltAemum. 

A Daughter of Erin. By Tiolet g, finkt. 

"Eitremely well wrilten; the charactera are clever); drawn and the individual Intereat 
luitaineil to the end. It la a book we can Ihorouglily recommeDd. Dot onlj' to flrli, bat 
to all who like a well-wrlCten healtb/.toned atvr^"-^'. Jamtfi Oaaiu. 

Nell's School-days. By h. f. gethbk. 

"A aimple and natural picture of foong life, and Incolcatea In an anotlentatloui war 
leuona of Dionghtf ulneu and kindneaa "Sptclalor. 

The Luck of the Eardleys. By Sheila e. Braine. 

"Oneot theclereraat booka we have read lor a long time. The anthoreu conbicei wit, 
hnmnur. and pathoi In a dellghttnl manner, and undentandt how to jwitn; cbanwtar, for 
•U ber meo. women, boy* and girli glov with life and colour."— Aeamt 



BLACKIE AND SON S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 



In eroion 8vo. Beautifully Uiustrated and handiomeli/ bound. 
A Girl's Kingfdom. By M. CoBBBr-SErMOUR. 

"Ths itarxli bright, well told, ind thorouglily heallhy unci good.'— (Aurch BclU. 

The Search for the Talisman: a story of Labrador. BySsuRT 

nid avery page of thli upiUl 
•loij. "—Sthoel Oua rdian. 

My Friend Kathleen.. 

By Jrnnib Chafpell. 

Under the Black 
Ea^rle. By An- 

J>MW HirjJARD. 

through whtch It piuM, give it 
a full InteroC of lurprlH ud 
adrenture. ' '— Scotiuuiii. 

A Golden Age. By 

Ibuai Thoeih. 
" Onght to ban a [dace of 
honour on tha nanerj thelf." 

Hal Hungerford. By : 

J. R. Hdtchinson, B.A. 



The Secret of the 

Old House. By 

B. Evereit-Gbeih. 



Picked up at Sea: or, The Oold Miuen of IVlintume Creek. By 
John C. Hdtchdkin. 

Marooned on Australia. By Ermbst Fxvesc. 

"A remarkably Inltrnting and will-wrUten <lory of traul and adTenttin In Uu Onat 
SouUiam Land."— SoAodI Oaardiaa. 



The Secret of the Australian Desert By Ernbst Favenc. 

Iil^aode 



" W» recemnund tha book m«t heartiljr ; it !• certain to pJeaae boyi and gfilM, and ena 

"■ — '■■— ^TtOC^QIC 
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HALF-OROWN 8ERIE8-Oontinu«d. 

In croum 8vo. DtautifuUy iiliutraied and hawUomdg hmtnd. 

Reefer and Rifleman : a XtJe of the Two SerricM. By LieuL-CoL 
PxKCY-GaovBe. 

A Musical Genius. Bj the Author of the "Two DorothTs". 

"It 1i brlghtlr viJtteD, wall illiutnt«d, *ad diinUly bound, and o*a ba ■tnmglj Toeoni' 
moDdad u * r««llr sood priu-book.*'— 7«eA<n' a id. 

For the Sake of a Friend: a Stoiy of School Life. B^ Mab- 

"An txctUcDt •chool'girli' ttarf." —Athmamn. 

Wllite Lilac: or. The Queen of the May. By Amy Waltoh. 

"BTcry runl pirlili aught to add Whitt Litac lo Ualibnry'—AeailnHt. 

Little Lady Clare. By Etslym EvEtten-r-GBBEH. 

" RsmlDdi III In Iti quaintaeM ol Iln. B»lDg'> dellghtlnl UlH."— Litewy Forld. 

Tlie Eversley Secrets. By Etelyn EvEBin-r-GRESH. 

" Rpf Eftnlflj it a TUT (ouohlng pJdun of biih prisdpls." — Ouardian. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evelth Etbrett-Grebh. 

" Mix OrMn'a children in lul Biitlih boji ud iItU."— I.fKf7«i{ Mtratry. 

The Brlgr "Audacious". ByALANCoLB. 

'*Freflh Uld wholeBonifl Bambraathol tstt tir."— Court JtmraaL 

Jasper's Conquest By Elizabeth J. LrsAGHT. 

" A decldedl; Intcnatint and luitrnctlva itoTj."—Aeadnii)i. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By o. Stablbs, r.k. 

" A thoronch bofi' Ikk)Ii. Tntn Tallsker haa hla ahan of adKnture boUi bv flood and Odd, 
and aucceaa In (he tod oiailu Uie honeM accompllihmant ot good alma."— ScAaoImaaMr. 

Sturdy and Strong. By G. a. Hbktt. 

" A haro who lUndi at a good liiitan» of chlTalry In donwaUi: Utt-'—Smplrr. 

Gutta-Percha Willie. By Gborok Mac Donald. 

"Oetitfor^onrboya and glrli toraadlor themtelTei."— /Viulical Tmchtr. 

The War of the Axe: or, Adventures in South Africa. By J. Fxrct- 

" The ilorr l> wall and brilllantlr told."— IjlAvrv rorld. 

Ten Boys. By Janr Ahdrews. With SO IlliuitratiouB. 

"Tba idea la arery happfone. and admirably carried oaf'—PnuUcal Tiaelitr. 

A Waif of the Sea: or, The Lost Found. ByKATEWoQB. 

•■ WrilWn wllh («ndgnieu and grace. --Jforataj Adverliit. , CjOOQ Ic 



BLACKIK AND SON's BOOKS FOR VODMO PBOPLK 

HALF-^ROWN 8ERIE8-ContJnued. 
In crown Sw, BeanlifitU)/ Uhatrated and kandtomdy bound. 

Winnie's Secret By Katk wood. 

"One of thsbcaC Itol^-booki we luvs reuL"— AAwlmajMr. 

Hiss Willowburn's Offer, By Saiuh Doudnbt. 

" Patience WUlowbum ia one of Uin Daodney'i Iwst cnaUoD>."^S^ela(i>r. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By Skelton Kui'purd. 

Dulcie King: AStocy 

for Girls. By M. 

CoRBBT-SBrUODR. 

Nicola: The Career of 

B Girl Moaicikn. Sj 

M. Cobbet-Setmour. 
Hugh Herbert's In 

herltance. By 

Caroline AnsTiN. 

Jack 0' Lanthopn: 

A Tale (if Adventare. 
By Hbkbt Fbtth. 

A Rough Road: or, 

Bow the Boy Made a 
Man of HiDiielf. By 
Mrs. Q. Ii. Banks. 

The Two Dorothys. 

By Mm. Hibbbbt 
Mabtix. 

Hy Mistress the 
Queen. ByM. A. 

Pacll. 

A Cruise in Cloud- 
land. By Henrt "*" 
Frith. «rti<«/™. .n. =^..1-.,^ j»»<.. . »_k^._ 

A Garland for Girls. By Lodiba m. Alcott, 

"TbeM lltUe Ule* an Uwb«aa idtal of girli' tlorfM.'— CKrwtuin World. 
Hetty Gray: or. Nobody's Bairn. By Eoba Molholland. 

"Battj la a dallghtful cnatnib— piqnaiit. tender, and tme."— World. 

Brothers in Arms. By f. Batford Harrisoh. 

"8Bi»loptoTeinlsnirtlpgloyDOngpiioii]»ofboUnBi»."-«iionHoii. VjOOQIC 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

In erovn Svo. BecaUifaUy iUtutrated and hand»otnd^ bound. 
StfmSOn'S Reef: a Tide of Adreature. By C J. Cdtcliffi-Ht 

Miss Fenwlek's Failures. Bj EsMi Stdakt. 

"A g<H true to n*l life, who will pat no dodmhk Into fooiiglieu 

Gytha's Messa^. B7 Emha Lbblib. 

■■ Till! la ths Kit at book thmt lU gfrli Ilka. "^-Joumei qf fdunattan. 

A Little Handful. By Harriet J. ScBtrra 

"Hell anal tjpa of ■ bof."— ScAoaJtmuCer. 

Marian and Dorothy. £y aknib e. arustrono. 

Gladys AnStruttier. By UnisA Thompson. 

Hie Stories of Wasa and Henziltoff. 
Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 
Taies of Captivity and Exile. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 
Stirring Events of History. 
Adventures in Field. Flood, and Forest. 



BIJ^CKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

In erowH Svo, doth extra. lUuttrated. 

An Unappreciative Aunt: a story of Brother and Sister. By 
Jam H. SpKTTiaQK 

The Eagle's Nest By a e. caihitrioht. 

Her Friend and Mine. By Florbhcb Coohbe. 

Chips and Chops, and Other Stories. By B, Nehh. with 

IS ninttrations. 

Tommy the Adventurous. By S. R Cartwriout. 
Some Other Children. By h. f. Uethen. 

That Merry Crew. By Florence Coombb. 

Sir Wilft>ld's Grandson. By Geraliuhe Moceler. 

Sydney's Chums: a story of Eaat nod West Loodon. By H. F. 

Geihsm. 
Daddy Samuels' Darling. By the Author of " The Two Dorothys". 
May, Guy, and Jim. By Eldnor Davenport Adams. 
A Girl In Spring-time. By Mr* Maksbboh. Cjooq|-c 
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TWa«HrLUNQ SERIES-OontinuMt. 

In erenen 8vo, doth txtra. lUuHrated. 

Ill the Days of Drake. Beiog the Adventures of Humphrey Sal- 

keld. By J. S. Fixtcheb. 
Wilful Joyce. By W. L. Boopm. 

Proud Hiss Sydney. By Obraldihk Mocelkr. 
Queen of the Daffodiis. By Lbslib Laihq. 

The Girleen. By Edith Johnstone. 

The Orgruiist's Baby. By Kathlbeh Khox. 
School Days in France. By an Old Gikl. 
The Ravensworth Scholarship. By Mn. UB>fRr Clarxk. 

Sir Walter's Ward: A Tale of the Cmsades. By William Etuard. 
Baff*S Ranche: a story of Adveoture among Cow-boys and Indiana. 
By F. M. Houna. 

The Joyous Story of Toto. By Lahra e. Eichardb. 

Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mra. B. H. Rkau 
Fairy Fancy: what she Heard and Saw. By Mm. Rkad. 

New Ligrht throi^h Old Windows. By Orbosoh Gow. 

Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thokah Abchib. 
Naugrhty Hiss Bunny. By Clara Mdlbolland. 

Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Cokkran. 
An Unexpected Hero. By Elizabbtb j. Ltbaoht. 

The Bushran^r's Secret. By Mn. Hbhrt Clarke, U.A. 

The White Squall. By Johh c. HnTcaisoK. 
The Lonely [^ramid. By j, h. Yojcall. 
Nutbrown Roger and I. By j. h. Toxall. 

Bab : or. The Triamph of Unaelttshness. By Ismat Thorn. 

Brave and True, and other storiei. By Orboson Oow. 

The Light Princess. By Qeomb Mac Donald. 

Sam Sflvan's Sacriflce. By Jbssb Colhan. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Onrden, Forest, Field, and 

Stream. By Jikhbtt Hcmphrets. With 70 Uiuttatioiis. 
Susan. By AicT Walton. 
A Pair of Clogs. By Amr Walton. DgizediiX^OOglc 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 

In croan 8vo, dolh extra, niiuiraled. 

The Hawthorns. By Aur Waltom. 
Dorothy's Dilemma. By Carolinb Ahbtih. 
Harlo's Home. By Carolikb Austik. 
A Warrior King. By J. Evbltm. 

Aboard the "AtaJanta". ByHmrRr Frith. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By Johk c. Hotchbbok. 
The Penang Pirate. By John g. Hdivhbsoh. 

Teddy : The story of a " Little Fickle ". By John C. HuTCHEaoM. 

A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Sblbt Lowndes. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Sblbt Lowndes. 

Swiss stories for Children. From the German of Madam Jo- 

HAHHA Sptbi. By LCOY Wheelock. 

The Squire's Grandson. By j. M. Callwbll. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Giluan, a.v. 

The Wings of Courage; and The Clood-Spinnbe. Traoalated 

from the French of Geokob Sand, by Mra. Coheb^k. 
Chirp and Chatter: or, Lbsgohs from Field and Trbb. By Alicb 

Banks. With 54 Illustrationi by Gordon Brownb. 
Four Little HiSChiefs. By Bosa Mulbollahd (Lady GilbertX 



Mrs. PITMAN'S POPULAR STORIES. 
Florence Godfrey's Faith : A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. 

E- R. PlTUAN. IlluBtr»ted by Paoi. HaRDY. 2». 
"The itory ■■ full ol Bdvtnttira and heroic ■tnuglu, ud ourht to itJmiUkte ccmnge ud 
Chhttimi tctivity.-Clintliaa Commonutallh. 

Life's DaUy Ministry : A Story of Everydny Service for Others. 

By Mrs. E. R. PmiAN. Illustrated by 6. Dekain Hammond, b.i. 2>. 

"Thsitoirlitiill Dtpithoi. toDchlng lacident, sod encluDtlog iuterttt,"— CAriftian ITiioiw. 

My Governess Life: or, Earning ray Living. By Mra. E. R, 
PlTHAN. Illnstratei! by A. Prarse. 2(. 
"A very Kmphlc story. The book l> well worth readlniCi *nd th* deep rellglou tone tliat 
parvtulesit nlll be a fnrther reciimnieTidillon."- JMuoiIicnat Titntt. 

Garnered Sheaves; A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
IlluBtnitetl by Paul Hardt. 2ji. 
"Nnthlns could be bcdrr told thin <t> Incldenta ud ■dTentore, ud Ita KHUd moni 
tuGhIng U twjroad all pnUe.'— CAriitian Otobe. 



BLACKIB AND SON'S BOOKS TOR YOUNG PZOPLE. 

LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



/n crown 8vo, Uoth extra. 

Aleott'R Uttl» Women. 

Anion "I VorKffe Round tho World. 

Austen's NortluuiKor Abbey. 

Autoblosraphle* of Boyhood. 

Buket of Flowers. 

Byroif ■ Wrecdc oT tHe " Weser ". 

CooUd«e-B What KUj Dtd. 

Caolld«e1 What Xaty Did at Scbo^ 

CoopM^'i Deertlayer. 



Cummlni' LainpllKhte^. 
Dampler'f Ufe and Voyases. 
Dana's Two Years Before the Hast 
Edgewortb's Good Governess. 
Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 
Edward's m. B.| Ufe of a Galley-Slave. 
Fpanldln's (BeiiJanilii) Autobiography. 
Goldsmith's Vlear of Wakefield. 
Gore's (Mra.) The Snowstorni. 
Hall's Log-book of a Midshipman. 
Lamb's Tales ttota Sbakspeat^ 



Frice IS. each. lUu^rated. 

Lives of Drake and Cavendish. 
Maeaulay's Essays on English History. 
Marryat's Chltdren of the New Forest. 
Marryat's Masterman Ready. 
Manryat's Poor Jack. 
Marryat's Settlers In Canada, 
■artlneau's Peats on the Fiord. 
MIUbFd's Our VUlase. 
Parry's Third Voyase. 
Plutareb'B Lives of Greek Beroes. 
Poe's Tales of Romanee and Fantasy. 
Reld's (Mayne) Bifle Ran sera. 
Scott's (Mt Cruise of the Midge. 
Scolt's (M-) Tom Crlnsle's Log. 
Scott's Downnul of Napoleon. 
Scott's Talisman. 
SlnolalF's Holiday House. 
Souther's Life of Nelson. 
Spectator, The. Seleetlnts tnm. 
Waterton's Wanderings. 
White's Natorai History of Selborae. 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

In eroten 8vo, dolk extra. WUh MiutratioTu. 



il Days. Bf Cuuci 



The MystAH' of the Manor House. By 
Holidays at Sandy Bay. B; e. H. Btoh- 
Bestof Intentions. ByGEEUDim Uock. 
An Africander Trio. Bj Jiiri H. apsni- 
A Chum Worth Havins. Bf Flohi:<ci 
Penelope and the Others. ByAxtWAb- 
The "Saoey Mar". ^HrasTrBim. 



Uncle Jem's Stella Bj Un. Martih. 
The Ball of Fortune. Py C. PiuRsa 
The Family FalllnK. By t>. Dalk. 
Warner's Cham. Bj Anhib S. sw*ir. 
ClImblnK the Hill. Bj K-mn S Swah. 
Into the Haven. By Annit B. Swan. 
Down and Up Again. By Gulosas Gow. 
Madge's Mistake. By AMiara K. Arh- 

The Troubles and Triumphs ef Little 

Tim. By UKBOSOII oo«. 
The Happy Lad. By B. BjanmoM. 
A Box of Stories- By H. HAPPTMAn. 
The Patriot Martyr, wid other NsttsUtm 

Olive and Robin. By Mn. HAKtia .' 



DcmizedbvGoOglc 



